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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 

In issuing another edition of this work, I desire to express my thanks 
for very many tokens of appreciation, both in the press and in private 
letters. Beyond a few misprints which have here been corrected, I find 
no need for any serious alteration. The general principles involved are 
plain and ever applicable, whilst the particular references to the book 
called God and My Neighbour are warranted by the fact that it is now 
being sold at 3^., so as to keep it still in circulation. Recent advertise- 
ments in The Clarion state that "the author considers it still un- 
answered," in spite of the yery able booklet by Dr. Warschauer entitled 
Anti-Nunquam, and many other exposures of its fallacies, besides the 
following pages. In the interest of truth, therefore, it may be well to 
show the reader by one or two typical extracts from The Clarion 
what kind of matter is put forward by this author as the ground of his 
unabated confidence in his own assertions. Any man possessed of 
average intelligence and sincerity will be able to judge as to its rational 
or dialectic value. 

1. As to the general case : 

"Hundreds of able and educated ministers of religion have 
tried to answer my arguments. Not one of them has succeeded. 
The argument of God and My Neighbour is as firm as a rock. 
There is no living man who can shake it. There has not yet 
appeared a man who could even face it." 

How hundreds of men could try to answer arguments without even 
facing them, we are not told. But the implication is plain, viz. 
that all who have tried to answer this writer have been devoid of 
intelligence, or in one plain word, fools. So again : 

" I claim to have proved everything I set out to prove so fully 
and decisively that no Christian, however great or able he may be, 
can answer my arguments or shake my case. I say that the 
greatest man in the world could no more disprove my case than I 
can disprove the law of gravitation." 

• • • 

in 
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2. As to the special section on "Determinism," note the following : 

" I say that God has no right to punish nor to reward men for 
their acts. I can prove it ; I have proved it ; I intend to prove it 
again. And so far, out of the many Christian scholars who have 
preached or written upon my assertion, not one has touched the. 
argument at all. Every man of them has evaded it" 

This manifestly involves that all (including such writers as Sir O. 
Lodge) who have replied to the wild assertions in God and My Neighbour 
are dishonest. Intelligent evasion can be nothing else. This, indeed, 
the writer categorically asserts in regard to myself. I am glad that I 
have not found it necessary to say this about him. But as to how much 
truth there is in this poor bombast, the following pages suffice to show. 

3. The only attempted reply to this work has consisted of a couple of 
columns in The Clarion in which tall talk, bordering on buffoonery and 
misrepresentation, do duty for argument. The editor discreetly declines 
" the felicity of replying in detail." The reader of the present work 
shall be left to judge for himself how much or how little of truth there 
is in the following statements. He is asked especially to note p. v 
of my Preface. 

" As literature, the book is tedious, as controversy, futile ; for the 
same reason that it is funny, because Mr. Ballard has in a banal, 
middle-aged kind of way, raised a sort of Pickwickian Holy War 
against an impossible monster of his own invention, whom he calls 
Mr. Blatchford." 

" The fact is, Mr. Ballard has studied the Old Testament heroes 
until their spirit has possessed him. It is the biblical passion for 
slaughtering the infidel to the glory of God, and that has turned 
his blood to gall and soured his milk of human kindness." 

Special complaint is made of the fact that this book is " twice as 
long as God and My Neighbour, and is mostly about me." Whereas, 
just a few lines above, the writer says, " there is no personal malice 
in Mr. Ballard's book; it is my reputation he hates, not me." One 
would have thought that the experienced journalist, of all men, would 
have known the difference between asking questions and answering 
them, or between stating difficulties and replying to them. To com- 
plain about length, in such a case, is as reasonable as to complain that 
it takes longer to mend a window than to break it. 
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4. Yet once more : 

" While Mr. Ballard is ruthlessly and methodically assassinating 
me with his blunt axe and rusty dagger, I can only chuckle a 
happy deterministic chuckle and enjoy him." 

This is very pretty talk for the man in the street, but if, in face of 
pages 47-105 of the present work, such " chuckle " is not real evasion, 
what is ? 

5. As the seventeen pages of " Determinism " in God and My 
Neighbour appeared even to the author to require further treatment, a 
second book was issued, entitled Not Guilty \ a Plea for the Bottom 
Dog. To this I have published a specific reply (in less than half the 
number of pages), entitled Guilty, a Tribute to the Bottom Man, 
and thereto the reader may be referred. But the following extracts 
will be interesting, hereupon, as showing this author's style. 

" I do not propose to answer all the foolish men who are talking 
and writing about me and my work. It is not necessary. Not 
one of them has said anything to the purpose. I have tried several 
times to persuade some prominent champion of the faith to come 
forward and defend the Christian case. No such man has as yet 
appeared." 

" The case for the Bottom Dog is as simple as it is complete. It 
is not a mere theory or opinion. It is the demonstrated truth. It 
is not a matter for argument. There is nothing to argue about. 
To argue against my case is as absurd as to argue against the state, 
ment that 3 times 4 are 12. So I write this article not to argue 
with statements on the other side, but to explain to them. In fact 
I am not arguing with them, I am telling them. No sane person 
will be able to resist the conviction of the truth of what I shall 
tell them." 

So after having " proved " that every one who differs from him is 
lacking in intelligence and wanting in honesty, this writer assumes also, 
finally, that he is insane. And this sort of stuff, which is perfectly 
typical, is actually accepted by numbers of artisans throughout the land 
as reasonable and philosophical ! 

Personally, I have great sympathy with the social aims and ideals of 
the Editor of The Clarion, but so far as Christianity is concerned, the 
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worth of his whole tirade may be fairly estimated from his apparent 
inability to see, or at all events to care, when he flatly contradicts 
himself. Thus, after frankly avowing (p. 9), " I cannot believe in the 
existence of Jesus Christ, nor Buddha, nor Moses," he not only tells us 
that "Buddha died centuries before Christ was born" (p. 173), but 
points out elsewhere "what tremendous powers over the lives and 
thoughts of men were wielded by such teachers as Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Jesus Christ." In another booklet, of 
happily a very different character, he further tells us that " Altruism, 
which is the embodiment of the commandment ' Love thy Neighbour 
as thyself,' seems to have originated in the teachings of Christ." How 
anything could originate in the teachings of one who never existed, we 
are not informed. 1 Truly, reasoning with such a writer seems useless. 
The ultimate appeal must be that of the Apostle Paul 2 — " I speak as 
to men of sense : judge for yourselves of what I say." To such there- 
fore the reissue of these pages is addressed. 

F. B. 

Langbar, Harrogate, May 1908. 



1 Not Guilty -, p. 116. On pages 24-32 of my reply entitled Guilty ', I have printed 
side by side thirty other instances of such self-contradiction in regard to 
" Determinism. " 

2 1 Cor. x. 15, Weymouth's Translation. 
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The editorial assault upon Christianity in The Clarion began in 
January 1903, and for many weeks, after May, appeared the an- 
nouncement that the series of articles would appear in book form. 
Then suddenly the notice was reversed, and a book promised as 
"a better and fuller statement." The book entitled God and My 
Neighbour is the result, containing about half as much matter as 
the original articles, and omitting all the "baggage actions." These 
latter, replying to Christian opponents, often include important state- 
ments which cannot be overlooked. The following pages, which are 
based to some extent upon articles printed consecutively in The British 
Weekly^ are intended as a succinct, though by no means exhaustive, 
reply to Mr. Blatchford's statements both in his journal and his book. 
The references are, for the sake of convenience, as much as possible 
to the latter* But any quotations from the former can easily be 
verified, and their author will not wish to disown them. In the 
concluding summary I have followed the book almost exclusively. 

A word seems necessary concerning what are called " personalities," 
of which I have been prominently accused in The Clarion. The 
term appears to require definition. I understand by it sinister 
reflections upon personal character. To such 1 cannot plead guilty 
in any one instance during many years of literary work. But to 
criticise methods of controversy, manners of speech, and actual asser- 
tions, does not constitute "personalities.* 1 If it did, the complaint 
of The Clarion would indeed be inconsistent To recommend an 
opponent to " pray for a sense of humour," and assure him that he is 
an object of ridicule, etc., is surely more of a " personality " than to 
point out the subtle scorn or thinly disguised contempt with which 
some who have ventured to espouse the Christian cause against 

The Clarion have been handled. Mr. Blatchford is quite justified 

vu 
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in expecting Christian character from Christian advocates. The fear 
of failing here, would trouble me much more than the possibility of 
slipping in a syllogism, or making a mistake in facts. It is confessedly 
impossible for an educated Christian to-day to read what has recently 
appeared in print, without some measure of indignation occasionally, 
as well as pain. But so long as there is no denial of personal probity, 
it is at least permitted to the defender of Christian truths to employ 
language quite as plain and forcible as that adopted by their impugners. 
The "meekness" which ought ever to be an element of Christian 
character, does not consist either in weakness of conviction or in 
feebleness of expression. 

It will be observed that in the following pages there is little or 
no reference to Haeckel and his work. This is simply due to the 
fact that, simultaneously with Mr. Blatchford's book, appears another 
tssue of the R.P.A., by Mr. Joseph McCabe, championing the 
Professor to the utmost, and animadverting with considerable force 
upon all who have opposed his findings. Inasmuch as my work 
upon the Miracles of Unbelief is singled out for special criticism, it 
has seemed best to reserve for another issue — as soon as other pressing 
public duties permit — all reference to the great questions included 
in The Riddle of the Universe. This work, it will be remembered, 
was the immediate occasion of Mr. Blatchford's anti-Christian cam- 
paign.. When the latter, therefore, has been met, attention may 
consistently be directed to the former. 

It cannot be denied that the mental atmosphere with which the 
century opens, is distinct from that of any previous age. In many 
Tespects it is confessedly unfavourable to genuine Christianity. I say 
"genuine" advisedly, and with all respect to those who think that 
the Christain faith can be advantageously divested of miracles, and 
of almost everything beyond theistic sentiment and moral admiration 
for " the Man of Nazareth." To me it seems that such an invertebrate 
and eviscerated form of Christian belief has no real right to the 
name it claims. Nor, I submit, is there any real relief to modern 
" difficulties " in whittling away the supernatural in Christianity to an 
invisible minimum. Without posing as a Pope, one may unhesitatingly 
affirm that Christianity without miracles is worse than a delusion. 
It requires indeed less destroying than a soap-bubble ; for it stands 
manifestly convicted of self-contradiction. Prof. Seeley was warranted 
in affirming that "The fact that Christ appeared as a worker of 
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miracles is the best attested fact in His whole biography." As such j 
it comports well with all the rest. And the presence of the super- 
natural is ever a question of quality, not of quantity* 

On the other hand, there are undeniably many avowed members- ft 
of Christian Churches to whom all "doubt is devil-born," and the// 
only way to meet it is, they think, to " let infidelity severely alone,'?) 
For my part I deny the insinuation, I reject the offensive epithet, 
and disown the suggested principle. All three alike are foreign to the 
mind of Christ and the genius of Christianity. The notion that the 
true millenium — when the Father's will shall "be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven"— can only be advanced by stereotyped ecclesiastical 
methods, is fatuous in the extreme. In face of the New Testament 
it is indeed preposterous. When men like Mr. Blatchford, or Mr. 
Joseph McCabe, or Mr. Charles Watts, declare that they cannot 
believe that which the Churches are accustomed to accept, they 
have precisely the same right to be heard that the Apostles had in. 
the days of the earliest Christian propaganda. Simply to pelt them 
with scorn as "infidels," is a more unchristian proceeding thai* 
anything they themselves attempt. Rather, in proportion as a man // 
is Christian indeed, he will cultivate clearness of mind in meeting 
their difficulties, largeness of heart in showing courteous sympathy, and 
nobility of life as proving the superiority of his own faith. If in these \ 
respects modern Churches fail, no " Rationalism " can condemn them 
more severely than He Whom they call Ix>rd, Whose appeal to His 
contemporaries ever was " Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right ? " — " If ye love Me, keep My commandments." 

That there is a Christian "experience" deserving to be called 
" blessed," which true believers daily know and prove, is, in face of 
all Mr. Blatchford's challengings, an unshakable reality. But Ration- 
alists are certainly warranted in their affirmation that, without objective 
grounds in fact and history, such experience merely resolves itself into 
the subjectivity which, in varying degrees, accompanies all religions. 
It remains, therefore, for the Christian teachers of to-day to show more 
clearly than ever the objective foundations upon which the faith of the 
Churches rests. How far they have done and are doing this will, I hope, 
be at least outlined in the lists of carefully selected works which are 
here appended to several sections. Certainly upon all who bear the 
name of Christian, abides the responsibility which becomes weightier 
with every passing decade. Of this no arguments, no conventionalities 
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whatsoever, can relieve them. It is theirs to show — as only life, 
character, conduct, can show — that Christian experience is no pietistic 
dream filling unsympathetic eyes with the glamour of a selfish 
heaven to come, but the unparalleled and neverfailing motive to 
incarnate unselfishness. Only so can that " Kingdom of Heaven " 
which more than embodies the noblest Socialistic longings, be made 
to come, even now, in the midst of earth's struggling, sinning, suffering, 
sorrowing children. 

F. B. 

Sheffield, February vjlh, 1904. 
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THE PRESENT ANTI-CHRISTIAN 

CRUSADE 

i. Many readers of these pages will neither have seen The Clarion nor have 
heard of its versatile editor. They may not even have noticed the sixpenny 
issues of the " Rationalist " press. But they will know enough of the trend 
of much of the ephemeral literature of the day, to obviate the necessity 
of any further explanation than is afforded by the discussion itself. The j > 
blight of unbelief is not more real than it is ubiquitous, so that, alike in || 
thought and life, the truest and best is more than ever required from every 1/ 
man and every Church daring to bear the Christian name. As Dr. 
Sanday has well said — and with this doubtless Mr. Blatchford will agree — 
" Our age needs above all something positive, not exactly, as it is some- <\ 
times urged, positive teaching or dogma for which it does not see the ' 
reasons, but positive reasons, few, simple, and fundamental, which it can 
apprehend for itself, and on which it can take its stand." Apart from 
what one may call the froth and foam of The Clarion^ so many Christians 
sympathise with its deeper philanthropic purposes as to make it all the 
more painful to note this outburst of anti-Christian spleen. For it will 
certainly hinder and not help those very social ameliorations which 
myriads of us in the Churches have at heart quite as much as Mr. Blatch- 
ford. We fully acknowledge that the Christianity of the future, without 
its own distinctive Socialism, will assuredly be as tragic a failure as 
Socialism has been and will be without Christianity. Christian Socialism 
may not indeed satisfy the " Clarion ettes " of the hour, but that is 
nothing to the point The ideals put forth by a host of modern Christian 
pleaders and workers, from Maurice and Kingsley to Westcott, Stubbs, 
Scott- Holland, Moore Ede, Paton, Dearmer, etc., will bear comparison 
with any past or present social schemes in the fiercest light of impartial 
philanthropic scrutiny. The imperfections of many Christian individuals 
and Churches may be fully acknowledged ; we shall come to them later 
on. But the present Blatchford crusade is not directed against these. 
Its aim is nothing less than the annihilation of the whole Christian 
system, and the wiping out of all its distinctive ideals and practices. 
So far as one can understand from what he has thus recently written, this 
editor would like a "clean slate," on which to write down his new social 
programme, with a frank dismissal of the "God hypothesis," and an 
emphatic ignoring of all that for some five hundred millions of human 
beings, in the most advanced and advancing nations of the world, passes 
under the name of religion* One almost wishes that the moon, or some 
asteroid, could be fitted up for the experiment* It is no more possible 
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on this planet than it is promising. I am aware that in fiction an " Ag- 
nostic Island " has been sketched as something delightful ; but fiction 
is proverbially plastic, and such object lessons as that of the Pitcairn 
islanders — until we come to John Adams — do not substantiate the imagi- 
nary Paradise. 

2. At a time, however, when the minds of most thoughtful Christians 
are exercised with the facts and lessons of the great religious census of 
the metropolis, recently taken at such pains and cost by The Daily News, 
it cannot but be an added anxiety that such a special, and in certain 
respects important, crusade should be undertaken against everything 
associated with Christianity. Some authorities are apparently able to 
take a more cheerful view than others of the state of things obtaining 
religiously in the metropolis. But be that as it may, when the editor of 
a modern weekly paper, having a large constituency, deems it his duty to 
make, week by week, a dashing and uncompromising attack upon all 
that pertains to Christian faith, and thereby greatly increases his circu- 
lation, with unmistakable indications of influence in many directions, it 
is quite unavailing to suggest that it makes no difference to the Christian 
outlook and that all will be well if let alone. Nothing is more easy than 
to extol laissez faire under the guise of Christian wisdom — nothing is 
more disastrous than the imagination that inactivity is always masterly. 
A large proportion, at all events, of the manifest growing disinclination 
to attend worship on Sunday finds its ultimate explanation in the 
" unsettlement " of faith which is continually, if insidiously, progressing 
under modern influences. 

3. The Clarion crusade and the publication of the resultant book have 
unquestionably contributed to this unsettlement in not a few additional 
cases. Crediting the writer with the same sincerity which we ourselves 
claim, he cannot be denied the satisfaction of knowing that his unsparing 
and outspoken efforts are to a considerable degree effective. That he 
should thereby compel some professing Christians to think, and some 
Christian advocates to work, will not be altogether matter for regret. 

4. There are, however, not a few reasons why this particular attempt 
to discredit Christian sanctions merits more than usual heed from all who 
have the progress of Christianity at heart, as the twentieth century 
unfolds. 

(i.) Mr. Blatchford's attack arose out of, and is intimately connected 
with, the popularisation — by issuing in sixpenny form — of pronouncedly 
anti-Christian works by men of mark in science and literature, through 
the agency of the ' ' Rationalist Press Association. ' ' It is impossible to deny 
the wisdom and enterprise of those who initiated this movement. From 
their standpoint they are not only perfectly justified, but amply rewarded, 
by the fact that thus these works are brought under the notice of thousands 
who would never otherwise have read them. The whole list, including 
HaeckePs Riddle of the Universe, Matthew Arnold's Literature and 
Dogma, Grant Allen's Evolution of the Idea of God, Cotter Morrison's 
Service of Man, Clodd's Pioneers of Evolution, with essays by 
Huxley and Tyndall, etc., is conspicuously advertised weekly in The 
Clarion, Out of the first of these, at the commencement of this year, 
arose the present action of its editor. All his motives are best known to 
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himself. The wholesale adoption, however, of Haeckel's position, and 
the unqualified recommendation of this cheap issue as tending to destroy 
"the very foundations of orthodox religion,' * provoked a large corre- 
spondence. This apparently aroused the editor's determination to improve 
upon Haeckel, by carrying out his iconoclasm to its uttermost anti- 
Christian issues. 

(ii.) The effectiveness of such an attack arises from various causes. 
The keen mind and fluent vocabulary of the practised journalist are 
manifest at every turn. The gravest material is broken up into brief/' 
paragraphs and short sentences, after the fashion of the penny novelette, j. 
so that the lightest reader is not overtaxed. Especially influential also is 
the fact that now for some years The Clarion has made trenchant appeal 
to modern humanitarianism. Not a few of us, who have long ago marked 
the anti-Christian tendency of many of its utterances, and knew " where- 
unto they would grow," have yet appreciated the justice and truth, the 
sympathy and pitifulness, which were often at the heart of its appeals and 
protests. True, we felt these things just because we were Christians, and 
long before this particular journal was heard of. A large percentage of 
the Clarion's readers has been found in Christian Churches, amongst 
those who prized such a weekly plea for righteousness in regard to 
matters conspicuous by their absence from most pulpits. The effect of 
Mr. Blatchford's present tirade upon these readers will doubtless vary. 
Those who, through careful study, have found valid reasons for their 
faith, will assuredly find here nothing new to shake their confidence. 
Others — especially amongst the more enthusiastic young men and women 
— are likely to be not a little disturbed. But these are manifestly the 
hope of the Church of the future. It ought, therefore, to be a matter of 
grave concern to all Christian authorities to see that they should be, in 
their consequent difficulties, frankly met with intelligent sympathy and 
competent guidance. 

(iii.) The most serious aspect of the case is the fact that vast numbers 
of those who read these slashing diatribes, will read nothing else on the 
other side. There is no need to quote from the published "letters of 
thanks " to show that these issues will appeal most of all to the men 
in the street, who are already confirmed in passive resistance to all 
Christian efforts to win them for Church fellowship. Far be it from us 
in any sense or degree to despise such, or to deny the justness of many 
of their pleas, or to wholly acquit the Churches of guilty selfishness 
in relation to them. The tragedy, however, from the Christian stand- 
point is just here. These are the very men whom our faith should most * 
deeply impress and really help. Instead of which, reading as a rule 
little or nothing beyond newspapers, they are most easily caught by the 
clever satire, startling statement, and exuberant self-confidence which 
are so conspicuous throughout this anti-Christian crusade. 

(iv.) Such an impression will be confirmed by the treatment accorded 
to those who have ventured to demur to Mr. Blatchford's findings. It 
is generally a hopelessly dangerous task to controvert an editor in his 
own paper, and this has once more been illustrated in the way in which 
Dr. Aked, Mr. Ambrose Pope, Archdeacon Wilson, Mr. Rhondda . 
Williams, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton have fared. Bantering suavity 
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may be the channel for conveying no small amount of contempt. How 
really it is so in this case, the phrases employed sufficiently testify. 
To the ordinary reader scarcely any other conclusion can seem possible 
than that these — of course, as typical Christian advocates — are woefully 
deficient in perception, even if moral probity is to be conceded to 
them. Such representations cannot but increase the disregard, if not 
scorn, of the non-churchgoing public for the average " parson " — and 
by consequence the estimate of the Christian faith. For it is to be 
particularly observed that this whole trenchant attack is not directed 
against ecclesiasticism or sacerdotalism — with such an effort many of 
us might sympathise — but against the general foundation as well as 
structure of Evangelical faith. 

(v.) It is not surprising, therefore, that certain religious journals, 
which at first loftily declared that " Haeckel does not count," afterwards 
issued an anxious plea to the effect that " somebody ought to deal with 
the book," on the ground that it is " circulating in amazing numbers " 
and is " doing immense mischief." Probably the latter estimate is 
nearer the truth than the former. But the former still represents only 
too accurately the frame of mind of many modern Christians who 
"ought to be teachers," but who, forgetting equally their Master's 
command and the Apostolic injunction, are content to live in a Paradise 
of ignorance, and are ready to denounce as " unspiritual " every effort 
to correct previous religious errors, or adjust Christian beliefs to 
modern truth and present-day needs. 

(vl) Some twenty years ago, Mr. Footman wrote, in his Reasonable 
Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints — a small volume of great 
interest, underrated at the time but well worthy of attention, — " One 
of the great characteristics of our modern unbelief is that it finds for 
itself a popular voice with such amazing rapidity. We miss no small 
part of the significance of the situation, if we ignore this most striking 
acceleration of the pace at which anti-Christian ideas are moving from 
class to class in this one generation." But both the rapidity and the 
significance have been largely increased in the interim. It is often 
asserted that Atheism is dead and Secularism a failure. But it is ever 
only superficially true. Mr. Bradlaugh's militant Atheism of thirty years 
ago may find few advocates now, and organised Secularism apparently 
makes no progress. But it is mere pious delusion if such facts are 
taken as indications that unbelief in all its varied forms and degrees 
is less than it was half a century ago. Silently, but ceaselessly, the 
same anti-Christian propagandising through the press, which has so 
effectively reached our Missions in India, has operated upon the minds 
of myriads of our population at home. Whilst the intermittent issue of 
vigorous attacks, both critical and scientific, by men of mark, has tended 
to create an agnostic atmosphere in which large numbers of the educated 
classes find it increasingly difficult to draw Christian breath. Mr. 
Blatchford's energetic and unsparing polemic will have rendered no 
small service to genuine Christianity if it opens the eyes of some who 
have been asleep, and causes those who have been deaf to other appeals 
to hear the modern demand for clearer thinking and higher living in 
the name of the Christian religion. 
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5. No reasonable student of these matters will expect to find in the 
following pages a complete summary of Christian evidences — or, as they 
are technically but mi sleading!^, termed. " a polog etics." There is no 
lack of lucid and forceful publications on the great themes involved. 
It pleases Mr. Blatchford to pour contempt upon these. He has " never 
seen one that would bear the white light of common sense,' ' he tells 
us. But we cannot accept even the editor of The Clarion as an infallible 
Pope. And when he adds so innocently, " I want some one then to give 
me, what I have w ondered over for many years, the reasons why an 
e duc ated* hon est and intelligent man believes [jn ^^ Christianity/ ' we are 
constrained to aslc where he has been living during the~last quarter of 
a century; unless it be that the scorn in which he holds all works on 
theology has sufficed to keep him from reading any of them. Yet, in 
all courtesy, is it reasonable with one breath to cry out for Christian 
reasons, and with the next to declare that they are not even worth fair 
examination ? I venture on the other hand to affirm — if one work out of 
scores may be specified — that Dr. W. N. Clarke's Outline of Christian 
Theology l is as sober, as rational, as scientific, as well worthy of reading 
with the " open mind " that Mr. Blatchford so desiderates, as anything 
that has ever issued from the pen of Haeckel, or Biichner, or Huxley, 
or Tyndall, or even our chivalrous and iconoclastic prophet of Socialism. 
Every intelligent and honest man must, of course, form his own opinion 
concerning the merits of what is written on either side of this great 
controversy. But books upon Christian theology — though confessedly 
differing in quality as much as books on science do — are at least attempts 
on the part of, I hope, "educated, honest, and intelligent' ' men, to 
respond beforehand to Mr. Blatch ford's demand. I will therefore append 
to some of the following sections a succinct list of such works, upon 
each respective theme, as appear to be alike reasonable, relevant, 
accessible, and conclusive. All I would ask is that the reader with the 
"open mind" should scorn them — if he must — after, not before, honest 
study. 

1 Published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 
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THE BIBLE 

(i) The Universe and its Creator 

After thrusting Haeckel's vaunted demolition of " the very foundations 
of the orthodox religion " into the lap, if not down the throat, of his every 
reader, and roundly asserting that " man cannot sin against God," Mr. 
Blatchford warms to his work in The Clarion by using up all the resources 
of his anything but scanty vocabulary in pouring scorn upon the Christian 
conception of God, and abuse upon what he is pleased to term " Jehovah, 
the adopted Heavenly Father of Christianity." In regard to this pro- 
cedure, and all that it involves, I trust that plain speaking will not be 
deemed discourteous. There is very much that is attractive and lovable 
in any man who can revel equally in star-gazing and microscopic scrutiny, 
who can tenderly appreciate both the clinging love of a child and " the 
wistful eyes "of a dog, and who is kindled into passion at the vision of 
innocent suffering or selfish tyranny. But these excellencies of character 
do not make gross one-sidedness fair representation ; nor do they excuse 
reckless vituperation where there should be calm considerateness. Hence 
it will sometimes be necessary, in a true estimate, to employ language 
which is as far from mincing matters as from " personalities." 

The order of consideration is decidedly improved in the book as 
compared with the journal. But as it is desirable to keep both publications 
in view, it will be best, under the head of Biblical matters, to consider 
first his account of "The Universe and its Creator." Here we have 
(i) a superficial travesty, then (2) a misrepresentation, and then (3) a false 
conclusion. 

Before exposing these, however, it would seem not unnecessary to put 
in a plea for consistency and reasonableness. 

Mr. Rhondda Williams rightly suggests, as a matter of fairness to the 
reading public, considering all this loud and unqualified trumpeting of 
Haeckel, that the editor of The Clarion should make equally clear that 
he does not, after all, accord with Haeckel's main contentions — viz. as to 
God, the soul, and immortality. Mr. Blatchford, however, stoutly refuses 
to " give up " Haeckel. His explanation is, " I do not deny his assertions 
upon these matters. All I say is that I do not know." But unfortunately 
the very essence of Haeckel's affirmations is that he does know, and 
knows with such emphasis as to pronounce everybody "irrational and 
superstitious" who does not agree with him. This general indictment 
perforce includes the editor of The Clarion ; so that we have the rather 

6 
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peculiar spectacle of an eager Agnostic advocate clinging tenaciously 
to a much-vaunted authority, who, in turn, pronounces him irrational ! 
Whether Haeckel's arguments in defence of his assertions are reasonable, 
we cannot discuss here. If one may venture an assertion for which proof 
is elsewhere abundant, the more they are looked at the less they are 
manifest And a man of Mr. Blatchford's acumen is certainly worthy oi 
better philosophic company. 

There is, however, this advantage about his attitude, that one is saved 
here from all necessity of demonstrating the reasonableness of Theism and 
the folly of Atheism. It is something to be thankful for, in these days, 
when theoretical Agnosticism is content to be only practical Atheism. 
It is well that Mr. Bradlaugh's reiterated assertion that Secularism meant J' 
Atheism, "if a man had only brains enough,' ' has no terrors for Mr.' 
Blatchford. Mr. Darwin's company is in this respect decidedly prefer- 
able. And although in his case (for reasons which are easily understood) 
" disbelief crept over" him until he was " in an utterly hopeless muddle," 
we have Haeckel's own certified explanation of such " development." 
When Darwin was young and his faculties were in full vigour, he wrote 
"there is grandeur in this view of life with its several powers having 
been originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one." 
But when senile atrophy set in he became an Agnostic. Which is, after 
all, a condition of mind scarcely more satisfactory intellectually, than it 
is helpful morally, or sufficient spiritually. 

1. Coming now to consider the universe and its Creator in Biblical 
light, the travesty referred to above is in the ostensible summary of 
Christianity with which the indictment opens. There are at the outset V 
not a few specific verbal distortions., such as that " God created the sun, 
moon, stars, and earth, out of nothing " ; that "the Son of God was 
God Himself, begotten of Himself and by Himself, yet had always been, 
even before He was begotten " ; that " He came down and died to save 
from hell all those human beings who had the good fortune to hear about 
Christ and to believe in Him " ; and that " only those who had the good 
fortune to hear about Christ and to believe in Him could go to heaven ; 
all the others went to hell." These are all contrary to Bible teaching, 
and ought never to be printed by any author who in the same article 
cries aloud, " What all honest men want is the truth — Let us try to get 
the truth.'* The whole representation is, indeed, just sufficiently true to 
come within Tennyson's purview, when he rightly declares — 

A lie which is half a truth 
Is a harder matter to fight. 

For this pseudo- synopsis of Christian doctrine is just as true, and no 
more, as it would be to say that a violin sonata consists of the scrapings 
of resined horsehair over four strings stretched on a piece of wood. No 
doubt the youthful pupil at the beginning exemplifies this description, 
just as certain Christians have in every age been ignorant champions 
for crude conceptions of the truth. But they no more constitute the 
whole truth, even about the Christianity of bygone days, than early 
struggles with violin exercises fairly represent the possibilities of the 
instrument in the hands of a Paganini, a Joachim, or a Sarasate. Why, 
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in this his alleged account of the Christian faith, does Mr. Blatchfbrd 
entirely " ignore " that vast other side of the picture presented by Prof. 
Seeley, who, as Regius Professor of History, was quite as capable of an 
"open-minded, level-headed" view of the faith and the facts as any 
modern editor? " Probably no one will deny that in Christian countries^ 
this higher-toned goodness which we call holiness has existed. Few will / : : 
maintain that it has been exceedingly rare. Perhaps the truth is, thatfj 
there has scarcely been a town in any Christian country since the time 1 1 
of Christ where a century has passed without exhibiting a character of V 
such elevation that his mere presence has shamed the bad, and made ft 
the good better, and has been felt at times like the presence of God/j 
Himself. And if this be so, has Christ failed, or can Christianity die ? " W 
The facts here hinted at are quite as true, and doubtless, if we only 
knew them, much more numerous than all those darker tragedies which 
Secularism is everlastingly parading. For consider what an estimate of 
modern England would have to be formed if it were based only on the 
contents of the newspapers, with no thought of that brighter world of 
fact and deed which is never recorded, simply because it is so good 
and so vast. What is it, then, but a pitiful travesty of truth, thus to 
murder all Christian history by dissecting out the life, assume that the 
fragmentary relics of a sincere but faulty theology constitute the whole, 
and then hoist it up, with added manglings, as a present-day scarecrow ? 
I submit in passing that one-eyed special pleading such as this can 
hardly lead to the truth that shall make men ree. 

2. Again, it is no less a misrepresentation of the facts, to allege 
that "all the advances in knowledge, and all the improvements in the 
Christian religion, are due to scientists and sceptics. In no case has 
Christ or His Church contributed to our better understanding of the 
origin of the universe, or of man, or of the Scriptures. All advances 
and all improvement have come from scientists, and from freethinking 
clergymen and laymen." After this astounding statement, which is as 
false in the eyes of the student of history and science as it is effective 
for the uninstructed reader, we have the following meek and modest 
affidavit; "I am here speaking the plain truth, and speaking it in 
moderation and not in anger/' Well, one does not wish to provoke 
the wrath of a disputant who is capable in a moment of holding his 
opponent up to execration as "a perambulating reservoir of gall and 
wormwood " — which gentle epithets have already been poured upon the 
devoted head of one respondent, — but I am bound to add that if Mr. 
Blatchford is here " speaking the truth," it is in the same sense as 
when a colour-blind individual asserts his truthfulness whilst he looks 
on red and is ready to take an oath that it is grey. Even as his affirma- 
tion stands it is self- contradictory. For "freethinking clergymen/ ' 
who have ever been loyal to Christ and part of His Church, are acknow- 
ledged as contributors to advance in knowledge and improvement in 
religion. Nor has their contribution been small or unimportant. But 
it were an insult to the intelligence of readers of these lines to enter 
here upon a catalogue of Christian men and their intellectual, scientific, 

1 Ecce Homo, Cheap Edition, p. z6i. 
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critical labours, in disproof of this misleading rhapsody. It can easily 
be compiled when necessary, and confirmed in Haeckel's own words. 
Meanwhile, I regret to have to characterise the above statements as 
neither "truth" nor "moderation." 

3. Thus we are brought naturally to a false conclusion. For the 
tragic appeal which follows as to "whether the retreat of supernatural 
religion is over" is decidedly misleading in its implication. If the 
writer had put ' ' Supernatural Religion " into inverted commas, to signify 
his reference to a certain volume bearing that name, we could have 
understood it better, and would have ventured to answer his question 
in the negative. For other harmonies than Tatian's may yet be dis- 
covered, to show the baselessness of some of the statements in that 
conspicuous instance of special pleading. But to assume the steady 
advance of "higher truth" and of "nobler ethics" than the Christian 
faith, is not only to beg the whole question in dispute, after the frequent 
fashion of The Riddle of the Universe, but to fly in the face of Haeckel's 
own selected poet. For it was none other than Goethe who deliberately 
wrote, " Let mental culture go on advancing, let the natural sciences 
progress in ever greater extent and depth, and the human mind widen 
itself as much as it desires, beyond the elevation and moral culture of 
Christianity, as it shines forth in the Gospels, it will not go." 1 When 
Goethe has been shown herein to be "irrational and superstitious," it 
will be time to consider seriously the above allegations. 

4. It is true that Mr. Blatchford then proceeds to enumerate ten points — 
though he calls them six — as representing current Christian belief ; and 
he is good enough to inform his constituency that " not one of these 
doctrines seems," to him, " reasonable or true." It is a somewhat grave 
suggestion, involving as it necessarily does, that all Christians, from 
Paul to, say, the late Sir G. G. Stokes, have been unreasonable and 
per consequence irrational, as well as either deceivers or deceived. But 
such remarks have often been made before, and Christianity has not 
collapsed; so perchance the Christian Church may even yet remain 
unannihilated. As the writer, however, engages to consider these failures 
in truth and reason one by one, we may be better able to judge for our- 
selves if we follow, as a rule, his main indictments, and leave the 
if baggage actions, " which so often occurred in The Clarion, to take 
care of themselves. 

5. His first count consists of a very interesting popular resume of 
modern astronomy, with deductions therefrom. The former is useful and 
suggestive, but the latter decidedly require further consideration. The 
universe, according to our author, is so great and wonderful that the 
Christian conception of its Creator is neither great enough nor good 
enough to be credited by the " level-headed " modern man. 

In support of this thesis, the sublime wonders of the starry heavens 
and the equally overwhelming marvels of modern microscopy are pointed 
out in interesting fashion, and with general accuracy. But the pace., 
of light is 186,300 miles per second rather than 182,000; and there 3 
certainly is no "nebula floating like a luminous mist three hundred': 

1 Conversations with Eckermann, p. 568. 
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million miles away "{sic)} So that the sidereal universe is really somewhat 
larger than it seems to Mr. Blatchford. The editor of The Clarion then 
continues: "You will say that all this speaks of a Creator, (i) I shall 
not contradict you. (a) But what kind of a Creator must He be who 
has created such a universe as this ? Do you think He is the kind 
of Creator to make blunders and commit crimes? (3) Can you suppose 
that such a Creator would, after thousands of years of effort, have failed 
even now to make His repeated revelations comprehensible? (4) Do 
you believe that he would be driven across the unimaginable gulfs of 
space out of the transcendent glory of His myriad resplendent suns, (5) 
to -die on a cross in order to win back to Him the love of the puny 
creatures on one puny planet in the marvellous universe His power had 
made." So he proceeds to "contrast this idea of the universe with 
the idea given in the so-called Book of the Revelation of God, and this 
idea of a Creator with the pictures of the God presented to us in the 
Holy Bible." 

Before estimating his " contrast," brief comment must be made upon 
the preceding sentences, which I have numbered for the sake of reference. 
As to (1), it is entirely satisfactory to see Haeckel's dogmatic con- 
tradictions of Theism thus shelved. Such treatment is assuredly all 
that they deserve. (2) This latter clause is pure assumption, — very wise 
if the effect upon " Clarionettes " is to be considered ; quite unwarranted 
on the part of a writer who so often reiterates " what all honest men 
want is the truth." We shall presently see that, fairly considered, such 
an assumption is wholly false. (3) Behind this query also there is an 
assumption, and it is doubly false. For, first, it calmly begs the whole 
question, in the implied assertion that the revelation »of God in Jesus 
Christ is incomprehensible. It may be so to Mr. Blatchford, but does he 
stand for all humanity ? If by a " comprehensible revelation " he means 
a revelation that shall make God comprehensible, then, even upon his 
own showing, his assumption is irrational as well as false. For a God 
who could be comprehended by man, would be no Divine Creator of this 
incomprehensible universe. If, however, he simply means a revelation 
which should make God knowable enough to believe in, to love, to serve, 
With blessing now and hope for the hereafter (which is all the Christian 
meaning of revelation), then there have been, and yet are, myriads to 
whom His revelation is quite comprehensible. I know of no valid reason 
why, to suit Mr. Blatchford's assertions, these all should be ignored as 
either deceivers or deceived. Again, the assumption is false in its virtual 
assertion that, in so far as a Divine revelation may be a failure, the 
reason of the failure is only and wholly to be found in God. This may 
suit the philosophy of a writer who has a " wolf- theory " upon the brain, 

1 We find him also quoting (in bis book, p. 44) the following delightful nonsense. 
" So now a theory is propounded that a healthy typhoid bacillus does not cause typhoid, 
but that it is only when the bacillus is itself sick ot a fever, or in other words is itself 
the prey of some infinitely minuter organisms which feed on it alone, that it works harm 
to mortal men." Whatever else this " cock and bull " story is, it is not bacteriology. 
" There is not a scintilla of evidence for such a silly theory," said one of the first experts 
in the country to whom I submitted it. Any straw will do, it seems, to thrash the 
Christian conception of the universe. And then write much about credulity I 
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in the form of hereditary Determinism, but it is not, as we shall see, in 
accord with the constitution of human nature or the facts of history. (4) 
This sentence reads finely— until we come to think about it Then we 
are bound to ask whose concoction is this piece of dramatic deism? 
Assuredly neither the New Testament nor Christian theology ever 
imagined such a wild anthropomorphic Divine exodus as this. I make 
our friend a present of a few verses of Dr. Watts, which look a wee bit 
like it. But that a "level-headed" editor should deliberately print this 
to-day as representing Christian belief shows, wilful misrepresentation 
apart, that he knows very much less about the Christian belief that he 
would vilify, than believers do about the Socialism he extols. (5) Yes, 
the true doctrine of the " Atonement " is confessedly staggering to human 
thought in proportion as we try to realise all it involves. The whole of 
the New Testament is the glowing, trembling, acknowledgment of that. 
That some evangelical Christians strangely forget the enormity of such 
a Divine tragedy cannot be denied. It were confessedly better, with 
George Eliot and Mr. Blatchford, to hesitate or disbelieve out of sheer 
reverence, than to rest content with the flippant and meaningless 
superficiality which merely echoes an orthodox shibboleth. But it 
is the very essence of the Biblical revelation that God's "ways are 
higher than our ways," and His "thoughts" than our thoughts. 
Every Christian thinker will see at a glance how utterly inadequate an 
account of the significance of the cross of Christ is this swift pseudo- 
summary above quoted. Certainly a vast and transcendent theme, upon 
which a whole library of books has been written, by men in every 
respect as intelligent and sincere as Mr. Blatchford, is not to be disposed 
of summarily by a rhapsodic sentence in The Clarion. Those who have 
doubts and difficulties herein, whether believers or unbelievers, and are 
prepared as honest and earnest students to search for the truth, will 
find plenty of stimulus and guidance on the Christian side. 1 Certainly 
the Christian faith is never fairly judged by picking out this or the 
other doctrine for scornful criticism, any more than a man's bodily health 
can be estimated from some one part of his body, and that severed 
from the rest. The life, and works, and death, and resurrection, of 
Christ, are for ever inseparable, and must be judged in their reciprocal 
relations as well as in their total effect. " It is easy," as Bishop Butler 
said, "to show in a short and lively manner that such and such things 
are liable to objection, that this and another thing is of little weight 
in itself; but it is impossible to show in like manner — i.e. in a short 
and lively manner — the united force of the whole argument in one view." 
If the average Secularist could but leave off sneering, and remember 
this with something like fair and respectful consideration, he would 
see more in this much-misrepresented Christian doctrine than scores 
of "popular" leaflets and pamphlets acknowledge. In any case, Mr. 
Blatchford should be the very last to find fault, for he has just told 
us himself that the Creator's work includes unnumbered facts, of which 

1 Three books recently published may here suffice for mention, — The Spiritual, 
Principle of the Atonement, by J. Scott Lidgett (C. Kelly, London) ; The Death 01 
Christ, by Dr. Denney (Hodder & Stoughton) ; The Gospel of the Atonement, by 
Archdeacon Wilson (Macmillan). 
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this is typical : " One cubic inch of rotten stone contains forty-one thousand 
millions of skeletons of diatoms." If the reader has spent as many 
hours as I have in viewing such marvels as these, he will not need the 
deliberately published testimony of the late Dr. Carpenter concerning 
their wonder and beauty, to the effect that the only scientific account 
of such structures is to be found in the Divine intention. 1 But if these 
are not too "puny" for the great Creator's care, who shall say, when 
the incomparably larger, more complex, and nobler nature of man is 
taken into account, that he is unworthy of the Divine yearning over him 
which is represented in the Christian conception of the "Atonement"? 
All that need, therefore, be said here, is that Christ's revelation of the 
love of God, enlarged and intensified as it becomes in the light of 
the scientific revelation of the immanence of God throughout the universe, 
is sufficiently solemn, and tender, and true, to lift this doctrine above all 
superficial cavil, and make it at least a subject for reverent and earnest 
thought. Moral worth, not mere physical size, justifies the Divine regard. 

(2) The Biblical Conception of God. 

Mr. Blatchford, however, passes on to a treble indictment of the 
Bible, after which he favours us with his own positive opinions con- 
cerning Revelation and Inspiration. We will deal first with the three 
counts of his complaining : (1) the Biblical idea of the universe is 
unscientific and paltry; (2) the conception of God in the Old Testa- 
ment — he says nothing about the New— is not only too petty but alto- 
gether despicable; (3) "the patriarchs, prophets, kings, and heroes of 
the Holy Bible" — this, of course, is "writ sarcastic," — are an utterly 
vile and contemptible crew. " Like the Bible God, they are nothing to 
us. We cannot accept them, we cannot respect them, we cannot follow 
them." 

Now it cannot be denied that the whole of the virulent and often 
outrageous tirade summarised above — which is far too wantonly repulsive 
in many of its expressions to warrant quotation — will be startling, and 
so far effective, to " Clarionettes," and to such young people as have 
of late been drawn to read these sensational attacks upon all that they 
before deemed sacred. But it is passing pitiful, in the light of unbeliefs 
oft-vaunted " search for truth." For in the whole course of this truculent 
diatribe and forensic display of an ti- Christian savagery — and no other 
description does justice to the pages of both journal and book which 
have appeared upon these themes — there is absolutely nothing that is 
new, and, so far as the indictment itself is concerned, very little that 
is true. It may be the fault of Mr. Blatchford's standpoint more than 
of his mind or heart — even as every one knows that to transform a 
palace into a prison, we have only to view it from behind instead of 
taking a fair position. The most beautifully coloured window in any 
Continental cathedral, viewed from the outside, is but a dull, unsightly 
collection of lead and glass. But with that we have nothing here to do. 
The fact remains that his treatment of the themes which to great numbers 
of Clarion readers, as well as to myriads besides, are so sacred, is 

Vide Modern Review, October 1884, pp. 681-96, 
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ruthless and reckless to a degree, meriting more than the condemnation 
above expressed. It is all very well to pose as a magnanimous hero 
in setting at defiance all suggestions of moderation; but less of the 
war-whoop and more of the all-round fairness displayed in the Christian 
works from which he quotes, would not only have spared the feelings 
of thousands in all respects as good as himself, but would have tended 
far more towards those higher human ideals which he, in common with 
others, has at heart. Here, once more, we have just the case portrayed 
by the psalmist — " Now all the carved work thereof together they break 
down with hatchet and hammers." Or, if The Clarion iconoclast would 
like it better in the language of the late Prof. Huxley — " It appears to 
me that, if there is anybody more objectionable than the orthodox 
Bibliolater, it is the heterodox Philistine, who can discover in a literature 
which in some respects has no superior, nothing but a subject for 
scoffing, and an occasion for the display of his conceited ignorance of 
the debt he owes to former generations." l 

It is true that as modern evangelical Christians we owe Mr. Blatchford 
something of gratitude for the stimulus to thought and effort which will, 
I doubt not, be the indirect result of his effort. But his contribution 
to the development of modern Christianity is manifestly as unconscious 
and unintended as that rendered to flowering plants by insects which 
ransack the blooms for their own ends, though at the same time they 
play their part as fertilisers. 

Meanwhile, let us briefly consider the assertion in (1) above. The 
writer has been very wisely spending some few hours of recreation from 
journalistic toil, in looking at and thinking of the stars. The wonder and 
sublimity of the solar and sidereal systems have, however, overwhelmed 
him with the conviction that the God of the Bible and the God of the 
telescope are not one, but two, and these very far apart. Now it is 
strange, but true, that whilst for some thirty years I have been looking 
at the very same objects, and, after my poor fashion, reading, thinking, 
writing, lecturing about them not a little, the effect produced upon my 
mind is precisely the contrary. Assuredly there are thousands more 
who feel with me rather than with him. Still, as the possibility must 
be allowed that Mr. Blatchford* s vision may be keener and his reasoning 
powers greater than ours, it will be well to quote one expert out of many — 
even the late Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, whose vastly 
superior opportunities and qualifications for such employment, the editor 
of The Clarion himself will not dispute. For Dr. Pritchard, F.R.S., writes, 
" This much I may say, that after a life, already not a short one, spent 
in the study of science and of philosophical divinity, and living in equal 
intimacy with men of science and with thoughtful divines, I have learned 
nothing which can reasonably disturb an impartial mind, either in its 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, as interpreted by the more moderate 
sections of the Christian Church, or in its acceptance of the divine 
inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, not indeed as literal or punctual, 
but as generic and substantial. I am equally assured that the general 
development of human knowledge is friendly to these convictions." * 

* Essays on Controverted Questions, Prologue, p. 51. 

* JVmfur* and Revelation, C. Pritchard, D.D., F.R.S., p. 89. (Murray). 
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Now I ask all " Clarionettes " — and I would like it understood, once 
for all, that I employ this name of their own adoption, not at all con- 
temptuously but simply to save time and space in writing — and all other 
readers of these anti-Christian editorials, why, if they are influenced by 
Mr. Blatchford's honest convictions, they should not be even more affected 
by Dr. Pritchard's, seeing that, being equally honest, and I may add 
equally intelligent, he had immensely greater facilities and powers for 
the special study of this one vast theme ? 

But I submit further, that, as a matter of fact, it is Mr. Blatchford's 
method of thought upon his observations which is wrong, and so has 
vitiated his whole conclusion. The contradiction which he has so strongly 
in view arises, not from the actuality of any unscientific paltriness in the 
Bible when it is rightly understood — that is, intelligently and fairly inter- 
preted by itself— but from the unreasonableness of his expectation in 
regard to the Bible, together with the false assumption lying at the 
base of that unreasonableness. Thus he asks: "What would one 
naturally expect in a revelation of God to man ? " And then he answers 
his own question by a six-fold variation upon one thesis — viz. that " what- 
ever is Divine must be perfect from the beginning." We will presently 
take his six expectations into account, seriatim, so far as they merit 
notice. Now, it will be sufficient to point out the baselessness, and 
therefore invalidity, of the whole series. It really rests upon an utterly 
unwarranted and unfair begging of the question at issue. " If the Bible 
be the word of God, it will be perfect — it will present to us the perfect 
God as He is, and every act of His it records will be perfection." This 
is a priori decision, judgment before evidence, in very deed. It is 
precisely the same as to assert that there can be no real sun in the 
heavens — for if there were, instead of the grey dawn slowly getting 
brighter, noonlight would come in a sudden flash. Such an expectation 
would be equally " natural," and no more childish than that we are 
considering. As a matter of fact, years ago Christian people did in 
regard to the physical realm what Mr. Blatchford here does as to the 
religious. They formed first their "natural expectation" as to what 
they thought God ought to do in nature, and then viewed nature from 
that standpoint. Thus they made the same mistake as to the world 
around them which he now makes in regard to the Bible. They believed 
in "special creation" — i.e. sudden calling into existence and initial 
perfection of each individual of every species through special Divine fiat 
For it must be frankly acknowledged that religious men have made 
almost as many mistakes as men of science. But both have been 
and yet are learning better, as well they may. So that now, if we 
would know the works of God in nature, we proceed not by deduction 
but by induction. That is, we examine and appreciate the works 
first, and accepting them as the Divine doing, we infer thence the nature 
of the Divine method. In science we call this method evolution. But 
as to the Bible our friend says, "No, if it be divine at all it must 
have come straight from heaven completely up-to-date" in scientific 
conception of the universe and in spiritual conception of God. How 
unscientific, as well as unreasonable and untheological, is such an 
assumption, may be clearly illustrated presently by a familiar example. 
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2. But before we consider whether the Old Testament representations 
of God deserve the scorn which Mr. Blatchford heaps upon them, 
must we not ask why he utterly disregards the New Testament ? His 
article is headed "Jehovah — the adopted Heavenly Father of Chris- 
tianity." But not one word is said as to the manner of the adoption. 
The only, and apparently the intended, inference, for unthinking readers 
of his pages, is that this adoption is perfectly mechanical — i.e. that the 
revelation of God through Christ in the New Testament is precisely 
the same as that in the Old Testament — a mere repetition, without 
modification or development. But every instructed Christian knows 
that such a representation is false. The truth in this regard is so 
manifest, alike throughout Gospels and Epistles, that quotation here 
is superfluous. The whole case is summarised, with vivid significance, 
in the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews. This word alone — 
with all that it connotes — is sufficient reply to the whole Clarion 
rhapsody. It is Christ's conception of God, not that of ancient patriarch, 
psalmist, or prophet, that the modern Agnostic has to contemplate. 
And we may fearlessly challenge Mr. Blatchford to specify any single 
statement in the New Testament concerning " the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ," which is either contrary to modern science, 
or unworthy of our most reverent thought concerning the Creator of 
the universe. If it be said that the conceptions of the early Christians 
were limited by such faulty astronomical notions as we now call Ptolemaic, 
and that the universe to them was comparatively small — I reply, how 
and why should it have been otherwise ? 

The mission of Christianity was certainly not to reveal to men an 
intellectual short-cut to results attainable only through nineteen centuries 
of mental discipline. Besides being superfluous, such a contradiction 
of nature would not even have been miraculous, but merely portentous. 
The marvellous, if not miraculous, phenomenon in the case is that the 
moral and spiritual purposes of Christianity were not pinned or pledged 
to the science of the first century, any more than they are to that of 
the twentieth. It can no more be affirmed that the early Christians made 
the science they knew an essential part of the faith they held, than it 
can be doubted that modern Christians accept twentieth century science — 
which, as Jas. Clerk Maxwell suggested, 1 may not be the science of 
the next century — as, on the whole, truest and therefore best. In regard 
to the changes and developments in popular theology which may be 
necessitated, and are doubtless actually coming to pass — why should 
it be otherwise ? Are Christians to be debarred from all growth in their 
conceptions of God and man simply because they are believers ? There 
is not a word on the lips of Christ or His Apostles to suggest, let alone 
warrant, such stagnation. There is a great deal to the contrary, as 
quotation might abundantly testify. Thousands of lives of devoted 
Christians, alike in the present day and in generations past, have 
exhibited such development of mind and soul. Why should the history 
of Christian faith be any less an evolution of thought than the history 
of science ? If the tenets of our forefathers have, after all, been faulty 
or imperfect in the light of our better knowledge, the believer in evolution 

1 Ufa P. 393. 
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should be the last to condemn them. Still less should any modern writer, 
professing to teach his fellows the truth concerning religion, set up, for 
contempt and ridicule, in the name of Christianity, Old Testament con- 
ceptions of God which the New Testament repudiates quite as really and 
as plainly as the grown scholar puts aside the primers or exercise books 
of his childhood. But to say this, brings us necessarily face to face 
with present-day questions concerning Revelation and Inspiration. These 
must be faced in the next section, commencing with an illustration of the 
fallacy of Mr. Blatchford's fundamental premiss. 

(3) Revelation and Inspiration 

1. It has become quite common amongst anti-Christian writers and 
lecturers to speak slightingly about the human eye, quoting Helmholtz to 
the effect that it is after all but " an imperfect instrument," and Haeckel, 
as showing that it has only been accidentally evolved from an original 
infolding of the epidermis. Now, apart from the fact, emphasised by the 
late Dr. Carpenter (C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., etc.), that "there is no 
such thing as accidental variation," l and resisting the pressing tempta- 
tion to stay and show the utter absurdity of the Haeckelian suggestion 
under either the Weismannian or Spencerian theory of hereditary trans- 
mission, let me point out with all emphasis that every one so referring to 
Helmholtz grossly misrepresents both his own attitude and the plain facts 
of the case. If the reader can procure the Modern Review for October 
1884, ^ e w *^ ^ nc * a scientific demonstration to this effect, from which I 
can here only quote an expressive sentence. " The asserted imperfection 
of the eye as an ' imperfect instrument/ proves to be the very contrary 
when its structure and action are regarded in their relations to the use we 
make of the organ ; added force being thus given to the final conclusion 
drawn by Prof. Helmholtz — ' that the adaptation of the eye to its functions 
is most complete, and is seen in the very limits which are set to 
its defects.' "* The biological history of the evolution of animal eyes, 
upwards from the simplest to the most complex, is well known and 
fascinating. It begins manifestly with the rudimentary, and, as Carpenter 
says, "The argument for Divine design is not in the least invalidated, but 
rather strengthened, by the fact that in the ascending series we meet 
with eyes which, compared with ours, are very imperfect." This Mr. 
Blatchford has said he will not deny. Nor will he deny that man has a 
" soul," which, if it means anything, means an eye for realities which are 
moral and spiritual. But he writes whole columns to show that, unless the 
loftiest conception of God, and the appreciation of the highest moral 
ideal, were present fully and perfectly in the writers and heroes of the 
Old Testament — or at least as fully and perfectly as they are for the 
modern scientific Socialist — they could not have been in any sense inspired, 
nor is there such a thing as revelation. His statement is, " The 
ethical code of the Bible gradually develops and improves. Had it been 
Divine it would have been perfect from the first. It is because it is human 
that it develops." That is to say, as to the physical eye he is himself a 
a pronounced evolutionist — an . evolution which does not exclude God ; 

1 Modern Review, October 1884, p, 68a * Ibi^ «*. 661. 
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but as to the spiritual eye he would pin all Christian believers down to 
special creation, or else all is merely human. 

We decline, however, to accept his ruling. He should know, if he 
does not, that the best representatives of Christian thought have for a 
long time taught the opposite. As one of the least of such, I have myself, 
for the last twenty years, been doing all I know to emphasise the analogy 
between God's methods in nature and in grace. But better men have 
also spoken, clearly and loudly enough for all who were willing to hear. 
So far as suits his own purpose, Mr. Blatchford is willing to quote from 
Drs. Gladden, Aked, Farrar, and Mr. Rhondda Williams. Yet however 
heartily he may " agree with every word " he cites, he knows well that 
these manifestly ingenuous and able writers emphatically disagree with 
his conclusions. They represent, certainly, what is sometimes termed the 
" advanced" school of Christian thought hereupon, in which the "Higher 
Criticism " is fairly taken into account. Lest, however, they should be 
misunderstood from the many carefully picked quotations given, and seeing 
that Mr. Blatchford so highly prizes their judgment, I here subjoin a few 
representative excerpts from their conclusions. These will be all the more 
impressive by reason of the fearless fairness with which the writers have else- 
where expressed themselves. Thus Dr. Gladden, of whom Mr. Blatchford 
is especially fond, writes : l " It is on behalf of the Old Testament writings 
alone that I have sought to establish this exalted claim. What I 
have shown you is only the pedestal on which the beauty and strength 
of the Bible rests. The Old Testament shows us the progressive revela- 
tion of God to the Jewish people ; the New Testament gives us the 
consummation of that work, the perfect flower of that growth of centuries.' ' 
Again, if any youthful reader is puzzled at the citations from Dean 
Farrar, let him turn to the last issue of that lamented author's The 
Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy, and he will find every single 
allegation of Mr. Blatchford against its inspiration anticipated and frankly 
met; whilst all the "brave words" of this cultured writer are uttered 
with a view to the conclusion that "the Old Testament abounds in 
inestimable spiritual lessons, and contains histories and prophecies which 
we could not lose without the world being left indefinitely the poorer. 
Yet not even the most precious portions of the Old Testament can be 
compared in worth with the knowledge which is given us of Himself in 
Christ — the one main subject of the New Testament.' ' 

Then as to Mr. T. Rhondda Williams, who is so freely quoted in 
Mr. Blatchford' s pages, in the revised edition of his Shall we understand 
the Bible? the final chapter is devoted to "the enhanced value of the 
Bible through historical interpretation/ ' thus anticipating and answering 
all Mr. Blatchford* s objections which merit notice. I quote but one 
paragraph. Referring to the stories on which so many outrageous 
epithets* are piled, Mr. Williams rightly says, "The Bible is not 
responsible for these horrors, but the old view of the Bible is. Upon 

1 Who wrote the Bible, pp. 368-75. 

■ E.g. " the bloodthirsty, vindictive Jehovah, " this unspeakable monster," " this 
ferocious and abominable personality," " this red-banded, blackhearted Jehovah." 
This welter of blasphemy evidently pleases the writer; but it is as "abominably" 
one-sided as is his farther assertion that " the books of the Old Testament reek with 
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the new interpretation, the Bible, instead of being dangerous, becomes 
the most fruitful source of moral inspiration. The highest morality 
the world has seen is found in the Bible, and the Bible itself, on its 
highest levels, is the severest condemnation of all that is lower in its 
own pages. Nothing can be more inspiring than the vision of triumphant 
morality in Jesus. Let the Bible speak for itself, and it will tell you 
that life must for ever be an up-line — from bad to good, from good to 
better, ever on towards the best" 

Nor is it any reply to fling back a swift retort that there are numbers 
of Christians to-day still teaching the "verbal inspiration," and literary 
inerrancy, and mechanical infallibility of the Bible. They are sincerely 
engrossed in practical rather than critical labours, and in many cases, 
as in the Salvation Army, their genuine philanthropy ought, with the 
editor of The Clarion at all events, to procure for them a patient and 
sympathetic waiting for the intellectual development which is manifestly 
coming. The worth and progress of science are ever estimated from its 
best representatives, and all needful patience is accorded to its mistakes. 
Let it be so with the Christian faith. Imperfect instruments are not to be 
despised. Mr. Blatchford speaks elsewhere of his. enjoyment of music 
and appreciation of an oratorio. Does he know how imperfect an in- 
strument an organ is, even at its modern best? Are his music-loving 
readers aware that the finest grand piano can only be used when imperfectly 
tuned ? If the reader of these lines will obtain Mrs. Gatty's Parables 
from Nature, he will find a chapter on this theme which will illustrate 
the case better than all we can say here, and will make him glad to turn 
to the rest of that charming work for mental refreshment and enlightening. 1 
Hence we see that the extravagant severity of Mr. Blatchford's whole 
diatribe concerning certain portions — carefully picked out — of the old 
Hebrew writers' conception of God, is utterly uncalled for, and is an 
unwarranted anachronism, besides being altogether irrelevant to his main 
thesis. For these selected quotations do not, as they stand in the Bible, 
nor ever did, amount to a divinely inspired affirmation that the one and 
only God of the universe was thus truthfully and finally portrayed, but 
they exhibit, "for our learning," part of the thoughts cherished con- 
cerning Him by the children of men who were seeking Him, at certain 
stages of their nation's moral and spiritual growth. 

Some of these things may deserve to be characterised, from our Chris- 
tian standpoint, as "a bad dream, born in savage minds, of terror and 
ignorance, and a tigerish lust for blood." But that is no sane reason for 
indiscriminate abuse of these ancient Hebrews, or of the Bible for honestly 
portraying them and their doings. And if Mr. Blatchford objects to this, 
that their mental and moral condition was incompatible with any revela- 
tion to them from a holy God, then I would ask him (i), why he has not 
long ago given to the little girl who is so dear to him, a full, perfect, and 
complete comprehension of his love for her, and of all those journalistic 
labours whereby he provides for her body's needs and her mind's develop- 

blood and are horrible with atrocities." Fair students of the Bible will no more be 
moved by this reckless rant than will lovers of Shakespeare be led to fling him away 
wholesale because of a wild Baconian cypher theory. 
* (Bell & Sons), see p. 72, Second Series. 
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ment, whilst seeking to reform modern society ? Is it impossible because of 
her limitations ? So was it in the early stages of the education of the 
chosen race. Is it unnecessary? No more was there for the Jewish people, 
at the time referred to, any necessity for all that we now may know con- 
cerning the universe and its Creator. But (2), I would also enquire upon 
what principle of justice or truth our would-be instructor picks out just 
those representations concerning God which appear to be most in con- 
flict with modern science and morality, and ignores all the rest? Is it 
fair to select the darkest portions of any theme, or the least attractive 
pages of any book, and set them up for ridicule as specimens of 
the rest, and as reliable indications of the value of the whole ? Would 
The Clarion itself bear such a method of judgment ? 

This treatment of the Bible is, I submit, about as fair and sensible 
as it would be for a modern journalist to visit one of our best appointed 
hospitals, scrutinise nothing but the operating-theatre and the lavatories, 
and then publicly denounce the whole institution as an inferno of useless 
cruelty and dangerous uncleanliness. Such methods of argument are 
pitiful, but not rational. When we have acknowledged, as frankly as Mr. 
Blatchford — though I hope more carefully — the comparative failures in 
largeness or loftiness of some Old Testament conceptions of God, as a 
tribal deity, is that the whole case ? Do such acknowledgments constitute 
the truthful statement of the whole Bible " conception of God" ? Every 
honest reader knows that they do not. Indeed, so far are they from the 
whole truth, which alone here is the truth, that, even considering the Old 
Testament separately, we may challenge Mr. Blatchford, or any one of 
his admirers, to find in any books of religion on earth, ancient or modern, 
sublimer conceptions concerning the majesty of God, or purer, nobler, 
tenderer, loftier representations of His moral and spiritual character, 
than are to be found in these ancient oracles. There is no need here for 
quotation. Christian readers of the Bible know well — as Mr. Frank 
Bullen says — " the many passages to which I refer, whether Agnostics 
do or not." And to ignore all these, which constitute the greater as 
well as better portions of the Bible, whilst representing the lesser and 
narrower part as the whole, is to forge a false indictment, as well as 
to exhibit a prejudiced pre-judgment which quite disqualifies the writer 
for the task of reforming religion, or, indeed, teaching the truth at all 
concerning it to this generation. 

(4) The Heroes of the Bible 

After pouring forth unlimited vituperations upon the God of the Old 
Testament, the author of God and My Neighbour proceeds to expend 
a fresh stock of virulent expletives upon "The Heroes of the Bible." 
These superficial and one-sided diatribes will doubtless have weight 
with the man in the street. To young people also who have been 
made sensitive by training in Christian morals, they are likely at first 
suggestion to be staggering. But there is neither fairness in the method 
nor truth in the conclusions. 

Speaking generally, such a misrepresentation is trebly reprehensible 
For, first, it is as utterly unfair to judge the men of those times and 
circumstances by our present moral standards, as it would be to call 
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up the children of the Ancient Britons to sit in the same examination 
fcrith the school children of to-day. 

Secondly, it is entirely false to imply, if not assert, that the moral 
blemishes of these characters, as we now see them, are set forth in 
the Old Testament, much less in the New, for our example. I challenge 
Mr. Blatchford to point out one single case in which anything really 
immoral or unworthy in these ancient biographies, is pressed home 
as an example upon us who have them in our hands to-day. " What- 
soever things were written aforetime were written for our learning/' 
is the Apostolic estimate. And, as to that "learning," there is — as 
the Spartans in their dealings with the Helots no less vividly than 
cruelly testified — quite as much value in object lessons concerning 
evil, as in exhortations and examples towards good. Certainly, modern 
civilisation has not brought such a millennium to pass that any one 
of these lessons has become superfluous. Into details concerning 
Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Moses, David, Solomon, Elisha, who are singled 
out for special vituperation, it is not necessary here to enter. When 
fairly judged, we have little, if any, more reason to blush for them 
than for ourselves. Mr. Blatchford, as a Social Democrat, ought 
of all men most to appreciate the wondrous frankness of national 
records which thus unsparingly exhibit the faults and follies of the men 
of wealth and position, whilst ever pitiful towards the weak and poor. 

Thirdly, I must call attention to another feature of these rabid 
denunciations, in addition to the anachronism just specified. And 
that is the miserable — one might almost say wicked — unfairness again, 
of picking out certain special instances of failure, or of wrong, in 
a man's character, and representing these as truthful estimates of the 
whole man. Is there any one amongst us in these days, even including 
the editor of The Clarion, who could bear to be judged after this 
fashion ? If he can be so tenderly appreciative of " the wistful eyes of 
a dog," how is it that he has nothing but contempt and bitterness for 
the wistful hearts of men so much less favourably placed than himself ? 

Many of these whom he reviles were quite as sincere in -their piety 
as he is in his Socialism. And if they were mistaken for want of better 
knowledge, surely, according to his own fine words elsewhere, that is a 
case for pity, not scorn. Certainly they all merit at his hands something 
far better than supercilious disdain. No one asserts that sincerity 
makes piety intellectually valid, but it should bespeak fair and respectful 
treatment, for the sincerity of a man, however misguided, is of decidedly 
greater moral value than the love of any dog. 

But to represent all these ancient characters — especially remembering 
those influences of heredity and environment which Mr. Blatchford can 
appreciate sufficiently when it suits him — as mere incarnations of villainy 
(for not one word is said of any redeeming feature in a single case), is, 
to speak as carefully and plainly as the case deserves, nothing less than 
mendacious misrepresentation. If modern " rationalism " really needs 
the support of such shifts as these, then it must be in a poor way indeed. 

In order to be clear, however, let us go a little more into detail. 

i. As to the language employed. " The heroes of the Bible, like the 
God of the Bible, are immoral savages/' The one-sided falsity of this 
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statement in regard to God, as conceived in the Old Testament, we 
have already exposed. The reference to the selected men of the Bible 
is equally unwarranted. No doubt the heaping up of such epithets as 
is unspeakable savages," "cruel/* "treacherous," "licentious savages/' 
etc., adds attraction to the "style/* for some minds. But these merely 
constitute the sensational glamour of a false estimate. Indeed, they are 
only true at all when judged by modern Christian comparison. Estimated 
according to the standard of their time — and when it pleases him Mr. 
Blatchford can be very appreciative of the "time spirit" — they do not 
merit anything like such "savage" condemnation. It is a fatuously 
easy process—really one ought to say contemptibly easy — to profess to 
estimate morally such men as Moses, David, Solomon, Abraham, Lot, 
Noah, Joseph, Jacob, Esau, Joshua, etc., and actually do absolutely 
nothing' but hunt for the blackest s$ots in their character and hold 
them up to coarse vituperation. Any bigot can do this kind of thing. 
Where, in such a proceeding, are the candour and fairness of which this 
writer has elsewhere so much to say? 

It is not necessary, here, that we should take these cases seriatim. 
The principle of fair judgment will be the same in all the instances 
alleged. The writer appeals in the opening sentence to Carlyle ; and 
in another place he says, " If Carlyle and Ruskin were alive to-day it 
would be interesting to hear their opinions of David and Joshua." 
Well, in the former case, our friend can be obliged. To Carlyle, 
then, let us go. I invite Mr. Blatchford to endorse his own authority. 
Says the prophet of Chelsea, 1 "On the whole we make too much 
of faults; the details of the business hide the real centre of it. 
Faults ? The greatest of faults, I should say, is to be conscious of 
none. Readers of the Bible above all, one would think, might know 
better. Who is called there the ' man after God's own heart ? * David, 
the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enough, blackest crimes; there 
was no want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers sneer and ask, 
Is this your man after God's own heart ? The sneer, I must say, seems 
to me but a shallow one. What are faults, what are the outward details 
of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, often 
baffled, never-ended struggle of it be forgotten ? Of all acts, is not, 
for a man, repentance the most divine ? The deadliest sin, I say, were 
that same supercilious consciousness of no sin — that is death ; the heart 
so conscious is divorced from sincerity, humility and fact; is dead; it 
is as pure as dead dry sand is pure. David's life and history, as written 
for us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man's moral progress and warfare here below. All earnest 
souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human 
soul towards what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, sore baffled, 
beaten down as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle never ended — ever with 
tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose begun anew. Poor human 
nature ! Is not a man's walking in truth always a succession of falls ? 
Man can do no other." In such an estimate there is some fairness and 
truth ; but there is neither in a wholesale splenic denunciation based 
upon an obvious anachronism, 

1 Herts, Hero Worship, and the Heroic in History, p. 43. 
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2. Lest Carlyle's judicial estimate should weigh against the reckless 
vituperation of The Clarion, etc., Mr. Blatchford endeavours to wipe out 
all vision of the nobler side of David's character by the assertion that " it 
is now acknowledged that David wrote few, if any, of the Psalms." And 
it is true that Wellhausen, Cheyne, and some extremists represented in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, are prepared to go the length of denying the 
Davidic authorship of any of the Psalms. But the consensus of sober 
criticism does not countenance such a view. The detailed discussion of 
the case is impossible here, but even if the authorship of Psalm li. be 
considered doubtful, 1 that of Psalm zviii. is, to quote Prof. Kirkpatrick, 
generally admitted by critics. And it alone would suffice for the es- 
tablishment of Carlyle's caveat. 

Whilst we are referring to critical matters, it is as well to point out 
that Mr. Blatchford' s statement that " in Hebrews Paul praises Samuel, 
etc.," is not warranted. For the one thing in regard to the authorship 
of Hebrews, upon which modern Biblical scholars are agreed, is that Paul 
did not write it. 

But if this writer is so well acquainted with the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
how is it that he has printed, with his usual calm assertiveness, that " the 
Bible does not chronicle one bad act against Esau." Is not Hebrews in 
the Bible ? And does not Hebrews chronicle this ? " Lest there be any 
profane person, like Esau, who for one mess of meat sold his own 
birthright. For ye know that even when he afterwards desired to inherit 
the blessing he was rejected, for he found no opportunity for undoing 
what he had done, though he sought the blessing earnestly with tears." 
Perhaps in Mr. Blatchford's eyes it is a trifle to do what is " chronicled " 
of Esau. 9 Yet when all that this signifies is fairly appreciated, such an 
estimate not only comports ill with what he himself says elsewhere, but 
is its own sufficient condemnation. 

3. But before dismissing this flagrantly unfair summary of Old 
Testament biographies, it is necessary to quote and estimate a few of the 
leading statements by which it is accompanied. 

(i.) " Had the Bible been the word of God, we should not have found 
in it open approval — Divine approval— of such unspeakable savages." 
Here we have three fallacies in one. A gross anachronism in epithet, a 
false assertion, and a still more false suggestion. As above hinted, 
taking the darkest features of the men referred to, at their worst they were 
not " unspeakable savages," in the light of their own day, which is the 
only proper light by which to judge them. Again, it is not true that 
the " open approval " of the record is the actual " Divine approval " here 
postulated. For the two are entirely distinct. Elsewhere Mr. Blatchford 
heartily recommends the booklet of Mr. Williams upon Shall we under- 
stand the Bible ? Very well, let the reader carefully read the section in 

1 Although Dr. Perowne, in his valuable commentary, which has not been surpassed 
by more recent productions, says in regard to this psalm, " I see, then, no ground for 
departing from the constant and reasonable belief of the Church that the psalm was 
written by David under the circumstances indicated in the title." For the whole case 
the article in Hastings' Bible Dictionary should be consulted. 

3 " And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils ; and he did eat and drink, and 
rose up, and went his way : so Esau despised his birthright." — Gen. xxv. 34. 
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that booklet upon "Conceptions of God," and judge for himself whether 
Mr. Williams does not fairly justify his statement that "there is no 
difficulty in setting aside these views of God, if we remember that the 
Bible is the history of growing thought and life covering many centuries 
of tune." The fact that many avowed and earnest Christians have left 
history out of account in their appreciation of the Bible, is nothing to the 
point. Men of religion are just as warranted in improving their under- 
standing of the Bible, as men of science are in correcting their errors by 
a closer examination of nature. The fair and honest critic in each case 
will recognise the latest and best, not the antiquated and worst statement 
of the case. 

For which reason (ii.) it is still more false to suggest that " the Bible 
cannot be a Divine revelation because these favourites of God were not 
admirable characters." In many respects, fairly judged, they were 
admirable characters. In no sense and in no instance were they Divine 
"favourites " because of characteristics which were not "admirable." To 
blame the Divine character, as we know it through Christ, for the recorded 
estimates of some of those ancient writers, is the same as to blame the 
light of noon for the gloominess of a r*>om with only small and uncleaned 
windows. The very impartialness of the record speaks for its veracity, 
and veracity is one main element in progressive revelation. Taking 
the Bible as a whole, its condemnation of the non-admirable traits 
of its "heroes," is more emphatic than that of any columns of The 
Clarion. 

(iii) " My point is not that these heroes were bad men, but that, 
in a book alleged to be the word of God, they are treated as heroes." 
In so far they are treated as "heroes," every Sunday scholar knows, 
if this writer does not, that they are regarded as such not because 
they were in any instance or degree "bad men," but in spite of it. 
If, even to this hour, only the biographies of flawless men and women 
were permissible, no record of any human life would be compiled. 

(iv.) "These cruel and ignorant savages have been saddled upon 
the Christian religion as heroes and as models." If the Christian religion 
were as false and foolish and mischievous as Mr. Blatchford seeks to 
make out, there would be nothing to complain of in such " saddling." 
But the statement is trebly false, {a) These ancients have not been 
"saddled upon'* Christianity at all — except by Mr. Blatchford and 
his friends. They are never regarded as Christians, nor is the Christian 
religion responsible for any one of them, (b) From the Christian stand- 
point they are not regarded as "heroes" by reason of the defects of 
their characters, but in spite of them. Common fairness, let alone the 
vaunted special sympathy of Socialists, demands that the environment 
should be taken into account. Mr. Blatchford emphasises this to account 
for his own defects, but will not allow it to come into the estimate 
of those who had not a tithe of his advantages, {c) To say that any 
of these men, as regards their moral failures, are set up as " models of 
all the virtues for the emulation of innocent children in a modern Sunday 
school" is shamefully false. Only certain features of their character 
are ever eulogised, and neither the editor of The Clarion nor any one 
else is warranted in libelling Sunday-school teachers so far as to assume 
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that they cannot distinguish between the good to be emulated and the 
bad to be avoided. 

(v.) " Even to-day the man who called David, or Moses, or Elisha, 
by his proper name, in an average Christian household, would be 
regarded as a wicked blasphemer." It might be so, if there were 
no appeal from what this writer thinks "proper." But there is no reason 
whatever why his splenetic dogmatism herein should be accepted as 
infallible. Assuredly the "proper name" for any man is never that 
which summarises only the worst part of his character, and even this 
in the light of an utterly unwarrantable comparison. 

(vi.) " As for animus, I do not believe any of these men ever existed. 
I regard them as myths. Should one be angry with a myth ? " If not, 
why heap up the most opprobrious epithets upon them ? It must, however, 
be plainly pointed out that this avowal of personal regard for myths 
proves nothing — except the mental tendency of the writer. It is of 
the same order as his reiterated assertions in The Clarion : " And I say 
again that Christianity is not true," whilst " scores of ministers and others 
have been wrestling with my arguments, and are wrestling yet, to very 
little j>ur$ose" Mark the final decision. Mr. Blatchford is absolutely 
true and unanswerable in every statement, and all his opponents are only 
enwrapped in their own confusion. Who says so ? Mr. Blatchford 
says so. Is not that enough ? Hence : " I defy all the foremost theologians 
of the day to confute the reasoning I have brought against Christianity." 
It must therefore, be plainly understood beforehand, that whatever pains, 
or care, or fact, or logic, Christians may adduce, when they have finished 
they will be informed that all they have set forth is worth nothing, and 
that "it is time they did something," because — Mr. Blatchford says so. 
Now all this war-whooping and trumpet-blowing and drum-beating 
may be very dramatic, but there is just as much "reasoning" in it — 
and no more — as in the personal " belief " of the same writer that all 
the Old Testament characters are "myths." 

(vii.) When, therefore, we are told that "it is time the Church 
considered itself, and told the truth about Jehovah, and Moses, and 
Joshua, and Samson/ ' we cannot but reply that it is also time that 
Mr. Blatchford told the truth about the Church. For the implication 
here is that the Church, for want of consideration, has even until now 
been either deceiving or deceived in its estimate of the Old Testament 
biographies. How false this is, every Christian student knows well. 
Take now but three specimens out of many, published before The Clarion 
and its editor were ever heard of: (1) Present Day Tracts, No. 56, 
by Dr. E. Conder, upon Moral Difficulties in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 1 (2) Moral Difficulties in the Bible, by Dr. Hessey, Boyle 
Lectures for 1871 (S.P.C.K.). And especially (3) in the series of volumes 

1 I am perfectly aware that these booklets have been styled "rubbish" by the 
author of Haeckels Critics Answered. Such an epithet comes with charming consistency 
from a writer who essays to give the religious world "a lesson in modesty." I venture 
to suggest that Dr. Conder, Principal Caird, Prof. Sayce, Dr. Wace, Principal Chapman, 
and a host of others, were at least as intelligent as Mr. Joseph MacCabe, and quite 
as honest. If the reader will get the series referred to, he will be able to judge for 
himself. They may be unequal in merit, but mercifully the student is not restricted to 
the dogmatic estimates of so-called " Rationalist " writers. 
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upon Bible Characters, by Dr. Alexander Whyte (Oliphant & Co.), the 
fair-minded reader will find a valid statement of that other side which 
is so conspicuously absent in the tirade we are considering. 

(viii.) " If you fail to agree with me I can only accept your decision 
with respectful astonishment.' ' Alas, the " respectfulness " would require 
a powerful microscope to discover it. Whereas, on our part, we say 
frankly that we find it impossible to think respectfully at all of a method 
of argumentation at once so superficial, so one-sided, so reckless, and 
so vituperative, as that exemplified in the deliverances of Mr. Blatchford 
upon "The Heroes of the Bible." 

(5) "Is the Bible the Word of God? "—Questions Answered 

The author of God and My Neighbour, says rightly (p. 2) that " the 
question of the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures is one of great import- 
ance." And when he proceeds, " I say then, with strong conviction, that 
I do not believe the Bible to be the word of God ; that I do not believe 
it to be inspired of God ; that I do not believe it to contain any Divine 
revelation to man/' no reasonable fault can be found with his avowal. 
The only pity is that in so many other instances he has not been 
similarly content with stating his convictions as such. There is an 
immeasurable difference between the affirmation, "I do not believe 
Christianity to be true," which is a fair and rational attitude, and the 
absolute dogmatism of a concluding sentence — " Besides, gentlemen, 
Christianity is not true" — which is simple impertinence. 

All replies to mere dogmatism, however valid, are of as little avail 
as to write one's name in water. Here, however, the question " Why ?" 
is asked, and reasons are supplied, so that the case is somewhat more 
hopeful. Hence we may proceed to examine the latter and answer the 
former. And yet the first attempts at reason in this case are decidedly 
disappointing. To begin with, the premisses are both ambiguous and 
untrue, whence the conclusions following must be vitiated. "The 
Christian religion stands or falls by the truth of the Bible.' ' But truth is 
many sided, so that this employment of the term is fallaciously ambiguous. 
There is, for instance, historic truth, and scientific truth, as well as moral 
and spiritual truth. So says the writer just after, " Historically, scientifi- 
cally, or ethically, the Bible is imperfect." But the Christian religion 
certainly does not "stand or fall" by the absolute inerrancy of every 
historical or scientific statement in the Bible, even though some believers 
may yet think and say that it does. It is neither possible nor necessary 
here to enter into a minute examination on the lines of the Higher 
Criticism. For a fairly full statement of the case I refer the reader to the 
bibliography at this end of this section. 1 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blatchford himself says that " we have therefore no 
means of testing the Bible's title to Divine revelation other than by criticism 
and examination of the Bible itself." The statement is not wholly satis- 
factory, for, as we shall have occasion to point out, the practical influence 

1 More especially to Dr. Sanday's Bampton Lectures on Inspiration, and Dr. Briggs* 
The Bible, the Church, and Reason, together with the little volumes of Dr. Barrett, 
Mr. B. J. SndL and Mr. T. R. Williams. 
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of the Bible comes also into account It is, however, sufficiently true 
to point us in the right direction. For certainly, " examination of the 
Bible itself" lends no support to the assertion that the exact accuracy 
of every historical detail, and the scientific validity of every reference 
to natural phenomena, are essential to Christian faith. 

No more is it true that " If the Bible is not perfect it cannot be the 
word of a God who is perfect" Such a statement comes badly from 
one who avows that he does not deny the being of God and does believe 
in evolution. But if God be perfect, that is no reason why he should 
not in the Bible, as in nature, reveal Himself in imperfect instruments. 
It does not follow that "If the Bible is the word of God it will present 
to us the perfect God as He is " — for that is itself a contradiction in 
terms. The God who could be perfectly presented to men, in any series 
of writings whatever, could not Himself be perfect. A "perfect" God 
can only be, by any means, imperfectly revealed to or imperfectly 
apprehended by a creature of limited capacities. The highest actual 
conceptions of God in the Bible are precisely those which acknowledge 
that they are most imperfect representations of Him. 1 

When, therefore, we come to the query, " What would one naturally 
expect in a revelation by God to man?" the very first reply is imper- 
fection. That human nature is limited — imperfect — mentally and morally, 
need not be argued. But it is utterly impossible that a " perfect " — 
unlimited — God should be perfectly revealed either to or by an imperfect 
creature. To say, therefore, that there can be no revelation unless a 
book — z>. the men who wrote or compiled it — is perfect, is merely to 
affirm that there can be no revelation at all, which is to beg instead 
of discuss the question. Furthermore, if we repeat the question, " What 
would one naturally expect in a revelation by God to man?" — there 
can be no better, because no truer, answer than that which Bishop Butler 
quotes from Origen, to the effect that, " He who believes the Scripture 
to have proceeded from Him Who is* the author of nature, may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the 
constitution of nature." Mr. Blatchford denies, indeed, that the 
Scriptures come from the Author of nature. But he cannot deny (i) 
that Christians believe both to have the same ultimate originator, and 
(2) that Christians need no more give up their faith in the Bible as 
emanating ultimately from God, because of " difficulties," than their 
theistic convictions because of difficulties in nature. And assuredly (3) 
no man, whether he be Theist or Atheist, Gnostic or Agnostic, can deny 
that there are difficulties in nature. The half-dozen a priori assertions, 
therefore, with their accompanying questions, concerning our "natural 
expectations in a revelation by God to man," which we find here, require 
both modification and correction. Let us take them in order. 

1. "We should expect God to reveal truths of which mankind were 
ignorant. Does the Bible reveal any new moral truths ? " It is certainly 
refreshing to find this writer saying, " \ cannot speak very positively, but 
I think" One wishes there were more of such an attitude in his pages. It 
would assuredly make for truth as well as peace. But the suggestion that 

1 Peut xxix. 99 ; Job xxvi. 14 ; Isaiah xl. 28, etc. etc. 
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" there is very little moral truth in the Bible which has not been, or will 
not be, traced back to more ancient times and religions/' does not bear 
scrutiny. (1) What "will not be," is irrelevant. There is no appeal in 
argument to the unknown future. (2) " Traced back/' If this means 
that "traces " of Bible Theism may be found in other more ancient religions, 
it may pass as true, but not relevant. (3) Biblical Theism, as it is when 
fairly viewed, is not traced back to any record either of Egypt or Babylonia. 
(4) The " new moral truths/' therefore, in the Bible are manifest — viz. the 
reality of one great and good and only God, as Author of all being and the 
basis of all morality ; and the moral nature of man as a responsible being, 
with consequent duties and ideals both towards God and his fellow-man. 

The " Bible " in this connexion includes the New Testament, as the 
final expression of the original Divine intention, embodied chiefly — though 
not only — in the history of the Jewish nation. Of such Bible morality, 
based on " the love of the living God and desire to be approved of him, ,, l 
we may say, — (1) that it is the firmest and best basis of morals ; * (2) that it 
is the highest and noblest ; * (3) that it is the most potent, as regards the 
source of obligation ; * (4) that it is the broadest, as covering the whole 
scope and extent of human life. 5 

In another section of his book Mr. Blatchford puts forth special effort 
to belittle the Ten Commandments, because they do not make specific 
reference to the wrongs of modern European or American civilisation. 
" As a moral code the Commandments amount to very little." But such 
a representation is both untrue in itself, and irrelevant as regards Chris- 
tianity. (1) At the time of their institution the Ten Words of Moses 
certainly did not amount to very little. Nor is there anything in the 
Code of Hammurabi equal to them in conciseness and comprehensive- 
ness, as regards alike the relation to God and man. (2) But the " Ten 
Commandments " are not the expression of Christian morality — as the New 
Testament plainly shows. And if this writer were not in such a hurry 
to score points of condemnation against the Bible, even he might re- 
member Christ's attitude herein, which is plain enough for all the world, 
alike as regards the correction and the expansion of the moral code of the 
Old Covenant. The two great commands, indeed, He took from out those 
first fourteen books in the Bible, the loss of which Mr. Blatchford thinks 
would be "great gain to the world." As they stand they show — with 
numberless other passages — how utterly unwarranted is such wholesale 
contumely. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart," 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," even if limited in application 
to the Jewish nation, would prevent all the evils upon which, as a Socialist, 
Mr. Blatchford is always dilating. But Christ's answer to the question, 
" Who is my neighbour ? " lifts the whole moral law involved high above 

1 Hermann Lotze. 

9 Lotze, quoted above : " This and this only is the basis of Christian morality, and 
science will never find one that is plainer, nor life one that is surer." — Microcosmus, 
bk. viii. ch. iv. " Christ's Gospel alone is, with respect to morality, ever certain, ever 
true, ever uniform and consistent with itself* — Rousseau, Emile, IV. vol. ii. p. m. 

a C£ Goethe, quoted above, p. 9. 

4 See Ecce Homo, Popular Edition, pp. 46-49, 

* Phil. iv. 8; Rom. xii., etc. etc 
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national limits, and makes it at once the broadest, tenderest, and most 
practical of all schemes for the prevention and cure of human suffering. 

Nor is this by any means the whole case. For, as Strauss pointed 
out forty years ago, — * 

" Among these improvers of the ideal of humanity Jesus stands at 
all events in the first class. He introduced features into it which 
were wanting before, or had continued undeveloped; reduced the 
dimensions of others which prevented its universal application ; 
imparted into it by the religious aspect which he gave it a more lofty 
consecration, and bestowed upon it the most vital warmth by embodying 
it in His own person." 

Hence, as a critic, he " refers mankind for salvation — to that moral 
pattern in which the historical Jesus did indeed first bring to light many 
principal features." Renan's words also deserve to be added : * 

" Christ has introduced a new spirit by which pure Christianity still 
presents, after eighteen centuries, the character of a universal and 
eternal religion. Thanks to Jesus the prerogatives of conscience have 
succeeded in establishing a new power — namely, the spiritual power. 
Christianity has been stamped with an original character which 
nothing can ever efface." 

These witnesses are impartial and authoritative. That their judgment 
refers to the New Covenant is quite true, and equally relevant to the matter 
in hand. For the New is avowedly evolved from the Old. The morality 
of Biblical revelation finds its only true and full expression in the New 
Testament Whilst Christ's own abstention from wholesale denunciation 
of the Old, and, indeed, His reverent demeanour towards it, are much more 
wise and significant than the floods of vituperation which modern 
scepticism has often poured upon it 

2. " We should expect God to make no errors of \act in His revelation. 
Does the Bible revelation contain no errors of fact ? " 

Two things are to be noted here — (i) a false assumption, (2) a mis- 
leading suggestion. (1) Even if errors of fact did occur in a revelation, 
it does not necessarily follow that God made them — as shown above. 
All revelation necessarily involves two factors — a communication and a 
reception. The latter, being human, may be faulty in itself, as well as 
in after expression, without invalidating the reality of the former, the 
Divine. (2) As an expression of revelation, received avowedly " by divers 
portions and in divers manners," the Bible does not profess such exact 
inerrancy in fact as is here suggested. In this connexion Butler's 
Analogy may well be quoted once more: 1 "And thus we see that 
the only question concerning the truth of Christianity is whether it be 
a real revelation, not whether it be attended with every circumstance 
which we should have looked for; and, concerning the authority of 
Scripture, whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book 
of such a sort and so promulgated as weak men are apt to fancy a book 
containing a divine revelation should. And, therefore, neither obscurity, 

1 Life 0j Jesus, authd. transL, vol. ii. pp. 437, 439. 

» Life #/ Jesus, pp. 185-6. » ReL Tr. Sot Edition, p. 186. 
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nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes 
about the authors of particular parts, nor any other things of the like 
kind, though they had been much more considerable in degree than 
they are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture, unless the 
prophets, apostles, or our Lord, had promised that the book containing 
the divine revelation should be secure from these things." 

3. "We should expect God to make His revelation so clear and so 
definite that it could neither be misunderstood nor misrepresented." 
But a creature who neither could misunderstand, nor would misrepresent, 
would have to be intellectually and morally perfect, and as such would 
need no revelation. Human nature in the Bible, as in fact, is exhibited 
as being both weak and sinful. "Is the Bible revelation so clear and 
explicit that no difference of opinion as to its meaning is possible?" 
It is neither necessary nor desirable that it should be so. For the 
analogy herein, of nature and human life, again see Butler — especially 
Chapters IV. and V. — in this respect unanswerable. 

4., "We should expect God to ensure that His revelation should 
reach all men : and should reach all men directly and quickly." Such 
an expectation would not be warranted. It is vitiated by three assump- 
tions, — (1) that the Divine Being must and can only act in the way which 
seem 8 to us best; (2) that directness — i.e. supernatural communication 
in each case — is more efficacious than natural transmission by means 
of the development of human character; (3) that all must be done 
" quickly " because this present life is the only sphere in which " fatherly " 
love can work. Neither in the Bible nor out of it are these assumptions 
justified. When, therefore, this writer asks, "Has God's revelation, 
as given in the Bible, reached all men ? " the answer is plain. This 
is no test of its reliability or value for those whom it has reached. 
Knowledge is not ignorance in religion, any more than in science, 
because comparatively few share it. To assert that revelation could 
not be worthy of God unless it were universal, is — considering the capacity 
of a " puny " man to judge of the proceedings of the assumed Creator 
of this incomprehensibly vast universe — really an impertinence. Nor 
is it any more rational than humble, for the tenderest "fatherhood" 
on earth involves, by analogy, no such mechanical equalisation of gifts. 

5. " We should expect God's revelation of the relations existing between 
Himself and man to be true. Is God's revelation of the relations 
between man and God true ? I claim that it is not true." If by " God's 
revelation " the writer means Christ's revelation of God, we claim, on 
the other hand, that it is true. And when Mr. Blatchford's reiterated 
assumption that "man cannot sin against God" is set aside as untrue, 
and therefore invalid, our claim is at least as good as his. " Man being 
only what God made him, and having only the powers God gave him, 
could not sin against God any more than a steam-engine can sin against 
the engineer who designed and built it." It is very difficult to conceive 
how an intelligent man can write such philosophical nonsense as this, 
sincerely. We will, however, examine it fully presently. Here it is 
enough to say that it will be true when a man is a steam-engine — but 
not until then. 

6. "We should expect the ethical code in God's revelation to be 
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complete and final and perfect The divine ethics should at least be 
above human criticism and beyond human amendment" So long as 
man is man — and not a steam-engine — nothing can be above human 
criticism. No moral perfection is secure against the cavil of a free 
being. "Beyond human amendment" the ethics of Christianity are — 
in the judgment of very many who are quite as intelligent and sincere 
as the editor of The Clarion, 

We have already called attention to Goethe's estimate. It must 
suffice here to add another word from D. F. Strauss. " With reference 
to all that bears upon the love of God and of our neighbour, upon 
purity of heart, and upon the individual life, nothing can be added to 
the moral intuition which Jesus Christ has left us." l When Mr. 
Blatchford has succeeded in discrediting this estimate of Strauss, it will 
be time to set forth the Christian reasons for answering the above 
question in the affirmative. 

But his real meaning is brought out — and made vividly unreasonable — 
by his own answer to his question. " Is the ethical code of the Bible 
complete, and final, and perfect? No, the ethical code of the Bible 
gradually develops and improves. Had it been divine it would have 
been perfect from the first." The acknowledgment I have italicised is 
not only true, but, on evolutionary principles — which Mr. Blatchford says 
he accepts — the only possible truth. The sentence which follows we 
have already considered. But it may here be further affirmed that the 
ethical code of the Bible was perfect from the first— in the sense of 
Christ's own words, and of all true education. "They say unto him, 
why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement and to put 
her away? He saith unto them, Moses for your hardness of heart 
suffered you to put away your wives : but from the beginning it hath 
not been so."* The intellectual or moral incapacity of a child ever 
involves that the only perfect method of teaching it is by an initially 
imperfect code of truths and laws. 

"It is because it is human that it develops." True. But not true 
that because it develops it must be only human. The good teacher can 
gradually train kindergarten children, as really as coach a student for 
the tripos. The manifestly human does not necessarily exclude God. 

I am, of course, aware that these suggestions will not satisfy everybody, 
and it will not be difficult to treat them contemptuously as u apologetics." 
But my confidence in the open-mindedness of the average reader is 
quite sufficient to warrant both their statement and their repetition. It 
is not only open to, but incumbent upon, every man to use herein his 
own judgment, and follow his own conscientious convictions. 

(6) A Sevenfold Impeachment 

As a plain protest against the dogmatism of alleged Agnosticism, 
only too clearly exemplified in many instances which have already come 
before us, I cannot but summarise the preceding comments in a seven- 
fold impeachment, and invoke a few other witnesses by way of support 

1 Life of Jesus ■, Peop. Edition, 1864, P« 6aS» 
s Matt. xix. 7 ; Mark z. 4. 
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In one place Mr. Blatchford says, concerning an objector's protest, 
"Such confidence is very charming." But can any "confidence," 
however "charming," exceed, or even equal, his own? For mark well 
first, the maiden-like simplicity with which this modern editor asks 
to-day, " What evidence is forthcoming that the Bible is true ? " — as 
if such a question had never before occurred to mortal mind ! And then 
observe — in face of all that scholarly Christian men have carefully and 
honestly written hereupon — the modesty of the following settlement of 
the whole discussion: "If any one asked me what evidence exists in 
support of the claims that the Bible is the Word of God, or that it was 
in any real sense of the words 'divinely inspired,' I should answer 
without the least hesitation, that there does not exist a scrap of evidence 
of any kind in support of such a claim." The italics are mine, lest 
the " charming confidence " of this pronunciation from the chair of 
Agnostic infallibility should pass unappreciated. So are we well prepared 
for the final deliverance — " The Bible is not inspired. The fact is that 
no ' sacred books ' are inspired. All ' sacred ' books are the work of 
human minds. All ideas of God are human ideals. All religions are 
hand-made by man." Truly, one cannot wonder that " Clarionettes " 
and others, who accept without demur these oracular pronouncements, 
should consider all discussion at an end. I would, however, respect- 
fully assure them that it is much nearer a new beginning, as the very 
writers, Drs. Farrar, Gladden, Sayce, Aked, Mr. T. R. Williams, etc., 
quoted by Mr. Blatchford — to say nothing of a host of others — 
abundantly testify. 

Meanwhile, I impeach — with equal plainness and respect — this whole 
onslaught upon the Old Testament, both as regards its conception of 
God and its biographies of men, for the following straightforward 
reasons. 

1. It is false in its main premiss — viz. that whatever is Divine must 
be perfect from the first. This is, as we have seen above, an entirely 
unjustifiable and strangely self-contradictory suggestion from a writer 
who, whilst virtually conceding Theism, strongly insists upon evolution. 

2. It is utterly unscientific, inasmuch as it demands for evidence 
of inspiration that which would have been a monstrous (not miraculous) 
anachronism — viz. that in intellectual and moral perception the ancient 
Jewish teachers and writers should have been made perfectly equal 
to Christian apostles of the first century and advanced thinkers of the 
twentieth. 

3. It is grossly unfair, as regards the prominent men of the Old 
Testament, in that it bases a sweeping condemnation of character 
upon partial recognition of facts — ignoring, in a word, every possi- 
bility or actuality of good, and emphasising every incident to the con- 
trary — a method as destructive of the reputation of every modern Socialist 
as of any ancient Israelite. On such lines the man who passed by Mr. 
Blatchford's garden, at the moment when he was threatening that stray 
dog with the broom, would have been perfectly justified in denouncing 
him to the S.P.C.A., and proclaiming him a heartless monster. 

4. It is reprehensibly unwarranted, in so far as it tacitly assumes 
that the moral failures in ancient characters are, by the doctrine of 
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6. It pryres tso ri^ich, irr die oc2y prssEhue ^ Viriop is an intoler- 
able cc* — Tiz. that aL the believers in :Lv» =*c£ratira of the Bible are 
esser ix*s, is that th-er have sot sees these hiteLectnal and moral 
blemishes which Hr. Blaichf red. posine as a boo fee mch, now pro- 
Cxjsxa in the street* ; or hypocrites, hi that they ha** seen these things, 
bet, by a Christian conspiracy of stkece. haw ccsbined to hoodwink 
the common pecp^e. When one cz-rsders nee merely the number bat 
the character — and let it be a fair character — of the men and women 
who now lor some nineteen centuries have foznd in these writings 
truth a* well as comfort, guidance to the highest, and stimnlns to the 
noblest, h is not too much to affirm that a method of criticism which 
brands these all as moral imbeciles is sufficiently self-discredited. It 
is Tain to say that such inference is not intended. The lofty indigna- 
tion, intermixed with scornful patronising, which distinguishes this whole 
journalistic crusade, admits of no other interpretation. To affirm that 
the writer's only concern is to state the truth, regardless of consequences, 
begs, indeed, with convenient simplicity, all the questions at issue. But 
it does not alter the inevitable inference. 

7, The whole critique fails to justify its manifestly predetermined 
conclusion, in that its dissection and estimate of parts constitutes no 
denial, and affords no explanation, of total effect. The writer's procedure 
in this whole matter is analogous to that of a mechanician who should 
lay unmitigated stress upon what he deems the faults in construction of 
an engine, and forthwith urge its destruction, entirely ignoring the actual 
fact that in spite of these it continually performs the functions for which 
it was designed. A modern printing press, to wit, may include many 
minor portions capable of improvement, and yet turn out daily thousands 
of valuable productions. The question, in every such case, is not whether 
an instrument in all its parts is "perfect from the first," but whether, 
and in what degree, the whole construction fulfils the purpose of its 
existence. Only so can fair estimate be formed concerning the value 
of that " Divine Library " which we call the Bible, coming to us as it 
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does with a unique history, representing a marvellous and complex growth 
through many ages, the aggregate work of many writers wholly distinct 
in temperament and surrounding, composed of many parts, no one of 
which during the last eighteen centuries could be by any living man 
cut out or cast away, and yet all constituting total unity out of diversity 
alike undeniable and unparalleled. Now no theory of inspiration, 
forged by the narrowest theologian, has ever represented the purpose 
of the Bible as literary or scientific. The total effect claimed for itself 
by the Bible, and experienced as well as asserted on its behalf by those 
who know it best and revere it most, is a moral and spiritual effect. 
Upon this Mr. Blatchford may justly hold and print his own opinion — and 
his admirers are within their rights if they choose to accept it as theirs. 
But it is no less necessary and desirable that the modern men and women, 
who are moved, if not led, by current journalism, should hear and estimate 
also other opinions, in order that they may be led, if not driven, to form 
conscientious judgments for themselves. 



(7) " The Book of Books 
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After dealing with the Biblical conceptions of God and biographies of 
men in the fashion which we have regretfully been compelled to stigmatise 
as unworthy and unfair, a summary, under the above title, is attempted by 
the author of God and My Neighbour. These half-dozen pages are 
apparently directed only against the Old Testament, yet the term " Bible '' 
is freely used as if it were a mere synonym. Such confusion cannot 
be permitted. If the Bible be referred to as the " Book of Books," cer- 
tainly the New Testament must come into the account as fully and fairly 
as the Old. Far removed as we are from sharing the shallow and mistaken 
estimate which permits Mr. Blatchford to say, " I seriously think that the 
loss of the first fourteen books of the Old Testament would be a distinct 
gain to the world/' no Christian teacher would be prepared to vindicate 
the above title as applying to the Old Testament alone. The Christian 
Church will owe the editor of The Clarion no small debt of gratitude if his 
slashing polemic shocks some believers, once for all, out of the careless 
conventionalisms which talk of the Bible as being " wholly and in every 
part alike the word of God," and loudly avow belief in it " from back 
to back." Such well-meant sophistries have caused untold mischief in 
days gone by. Familiar as all the facts here set forth regarding slavery 
and witchcraft are to the student, it is impossible to contemplate them at 
any time without a shudder. It is only to be lamented that so many sincere 
believers should still so shrink from the methods and principles of the 
Higher Criticism. For through these alone, soberly applied, can the 
portions thus singled out by modern Rationalism be either rightly under- 
stood, or truthfully retained in any collection of writings claiming to contain 
a Divine revelation. 

Yet it must be plainly added that all the virulent invectives poured 
forth upon the Bible because of these things, are really without excuse. 
For the truth concerning the inspiration of Scripture is no more to be 
taken from the rhapsodies of some pious fanatic, than the truth con- 
cerning Socialism from the ravings of any crackbrained anarchist. If 
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k.-L\'SJk. m ja as represent litest and most reliable scholarship. So, at 
% zat^r c/f fact, every objection to inspiration tics popularised in The 
Cutrp&n, was answered by anticipation in the wcrks of Rogers, Sanday, 
rarrax, Kirkpatr.ck, Gladi-n, finggs, etc. etc. I: will grffirc here to quote 
a few words cciy, as typical of the rest, from Dean Farrar's book 7fe 
B&U, it: Meaning and Supremacy} Referring to the very passages 
•jiwvtd by Mr- Bla'chford, Dr. Farrarsays truly, " The defence of religions 
truth 1% in no "»i&e concerned with such passages as these. We condemn 
them as energetically as any by whom they have been held up to execra- 
tion. They are in the Bible, and the Bible cos tains all things necessary 
to solvation ; and the final teaching of the Bible represents the loftiest 
summit* which have been reached by the wings of the purest moral 
inspiration. But neither these passages, nor any like them, represent the 
true nature and significance of the Bible. We read them as history only. 
Their ir.'=truciiver»e->s depends on the warnings and the contrasts which 
they involve. In that sense, and that alone, they are profoundly in- 
structive. They prove how slow, in many particulars, was the development 
of the religious consciousness of mankind." 

Hence, when Mr. Blatchford writes, " The ethical code of the Old 
Testament is no longer suitable as the rule of life," we can but ask 
with amazement as to where this latest Rip Van Winkle has been 
during recent years — to say nothing of the plain teaching of the New 
Testament from the beginning. Did Christ or His Apostles ever say 
that the Christian "rule of life " was to be " the ethical code of the 
Old Testament " ? Such criticism as this is but childish in the ignorance 
it displays concerning recognised Christian principles. 

The writer proceeds, however, to give it as his opinion that " the world 
has many books of higher moral and literary value " than *' the Hebrew 
Bible." As to this, each student must decide for himself! But a low 
estimate of the " literary value " of the Old Testament is no excuse 
for libelling what we actually have. And it is no less than a libel— 
and a gross one at that — to represent " the historical books " as mere 
collections — " without disapproval " — of instances of polygamy, slavery, 
lying and deceit, treachery, incest, murder, etc. It is about as fair 
and sensible as to indict Mr. J. R. Green for immorality because he does 
not once, through the whole of his " Short History/' declare that murder 
is wicked or robbery wrong. The representation is thus trebly slanderous. 
First, as to individual instances, David to wit, in whose case the sin 
is denounced by Scripture itself as vehemently as by any epithets in 
The Clarion. Secondly, as to the sum total — even of the historical 
books — it is entirely false to say that the impression left upon the general 
reader is that moral evil does not matter. Thirdly, if this writer 
means that the moral estimate of polygamy, slavery, concubinage etc., 
ought to have been the same in Judaea, a thousand years before Christ, 
as in England two thousand after Him, then the sufficient reply is that 

1 P. 7* 
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on all grounds — and especially as an evolutionist — he ought to know 
better. But what any Christian Bible reader is to say to a critic who 
loudly vaunts his intelligent sincerity, and then writes, "The ethical 
code of the Old Testament does not teach the sacredness of truth/' 
I do not know. How much or how little of "truth" there is in such 
a statement, I leave to the judgment of honest men. Quotations to 
the contrary would be but an insult to the intelligence of any Sunday 
scholar. Assertions like this are a disgrace to any cause. 

As further criticism we are informed that there is nothing in all the 
Bible " so comprehensive, so deep," as Mr. Herbert Spencer's dictum that 
" absolute morality is the regulation of conduct in such way that pain 
shall not be inflicted." So that it becomes a positively immoral pro- 
ceeding for any father to punish a child by way of deterring from evil — 
or for any judge to sentence a criminal ! Such an ideal may comport with 
the fallacies of Determinism, but not with the conscience or the common- 
sense of mankind. To say that this Spencerian synopsis " covers all 
the ethics of the law and the prophets in one short sentence, and leaves 
a handsome surplus over" is the pure bathos of agnostic assumption. 
"One short sentence" — even from Leviticus — is more than its equal — 
viz. this, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." And when, 
as we saw above, this is intensified and enlarged without limit in the 
light of Christ's teaching, the ideal of the great philosopher of evolution 
becomes, by comparison, but as the moon beside the sun. Besides which, 
the Biblical ideal does not give itself away to the delusion that — human 
nature being as it is — mere painlessness will work out a millennium for 
any generation or any individual. 

Mr. Blatchford does " not know a Bible sentence so purely moral as 
this from Kant" — "What are the aims which are at the same time 
duties ? They are the perfecting of ourselves and the happiness of 
others. " I should think that any average Christian child would find 
him in the Bible many sentences to this effect — with the additional 
and immeasurable superiority of having a sufficient source of obligation 
attached. 

Robert Ingersoll, we are told, "surpassed Solomon when he said 
• The object of life is to be happy ; the way to be happy is to make others 
happy' — which simple sentence contains more wisdom than all the 
pessimism of the King of kings." This last clause is somewhat enigmatic, 
seeing that the writer elsewhere rightly affirms that Solomon was not the 
author of Ecclesiastes. But there is assuredly more of simplicity than 
wisdom in the suggestion — for a world like this — that the end of everything 
is happiness. The Biblical — i.e. the Christian — ideal is as much nobler 
and deeper than this, as the music of Beethoven is than the whistle of a 
schoolboy, or the mind of a man than the appetite of an animal. 

But space fails us to examine seriatim all the assertions and quotations 
of this erratic section of our author's work. It is interesting to read, as 
" examples of non- Biblical morality," amongst other things, that " Man's 
great business is to improve his mind." (Is this the same as R. Inger- 
solTs being " happy " ? Ask the modern footballer.) " Virtue consists in 
contempt for death " ; "I look for no recompense, but seek the benefit of 
men/' etc. But more than all in these excerpts that is really true and 
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noble can be found in the Bible, and, as a rule, more forcefully stated. 
So that we must be permitted to differ from the editor of The Clarion 
when he decides that " Carlyle is more moral than Jeremiah ; Ruskin is 
superior to Isaiah ; Ingersoll to Moses/' etc. 

Certainly the writer is a past master in the art of putting- assertions 
in as effective a way as laconic speech and extravagant printing make 
possible. Here are a few passing specimens, each revelling in the pos- 
session of a whole line to itself. The "thin red line" at Inkerman or 
Balaclava was truly a trifle compared with these potent streaks of 
asseveration. The Bible, it seems, is " erroneous " because, — 

"It relates childish stories of impossible miracles as facts." — But 
are all miracles proved impossible ? And are all the " stories " childish' 
No. Neither of these assumptions is warranted. 

" It presents a low idea of God." — This, taking the Bible as a whole, is 
simply false. 

" It gives an erroneous account of the relation between God and man.' 
— This, forsooth, because Mr. Blatchford says that a man and a steam 
engine are identical! 

•' It fosters international hatred." 

" It fosters religious pride and fanaticism.' 

" Its penal code is horrible." 

As relating to the Old Testament only, each of these Is a one-sided 
exaggeration, and suggests an unfair comparison. As including the New 
Testament, all are outrageously false. 

" Its texts have been used for nearly two thousand years in defence of 
war, slavery, persecution, slaughter of witches, etc." — That is not the fault 
of the texts, but of the ignorance and mistaken passion of the users. 

" If the texts had not been there, they could not have been misused. M — 
No. But other pretexts could and would have been, as all " profane" 
history testifies. 

Finally, Mr. Blatchford avows his belief that, " To-day, all manner of 
evil passions are fostered, and all the finer motions of the human spirit 
are retarded, by the habit of reading those savage old books of the Jews 
as the word of God." Upon which we may remark : — (i) The extent to 
which the Old Testament is studied is, alas ! exaggerated. (2) It is most 
valued by the most devout in the Christian Church. 1 (3) It is entirely 
false to say that amongst these all coarse passions are "fostered" and 
tender sensitiveness hindered. The truth is exactly the contrary. (4) 
It is an utter libel to represent these old books of the Jews as containing 
only savagery. (5) Christian discernment never reads what is really 
"savage" in them as "the word of God." As before shown, all the 
Gospel asserts is that " Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning." We may learn from records of evil as really 
as from descriptions of goodness. (6) The very impartialness of these 
records — a unique feature — commends them to our appreciation. (7) 
Judging them not by the occasional ripples of the surface, but by the total 
tendency of the whole current, they do both in doctrine and practice 
" make for righteousness " as no other collection of writings — except the 

1 Cf. Prof. G. A. Smith, The Preaching oj the Old Testament to the Age (Hoddcr 
& Stoughton). 
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New Testament — has done. This cannot be better 'put than in the words 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold : " The Bible is of such avail for teaching 
righteousness, that even to those who come to it with all sorts of false 
notions about the God of the Bible, it yet does teach righteousness, and 
fills them with the love of it ; how much more those who come to it with 
a true notion about the God of the Bible. , ' * So do " Rationalists " differ. 

" I do not think the Bible," concludes Mr. Blatchford, " in its present 
form, is a fit book to place in the hands of children, and it certainly 
is not a fit book to send out for the salvation of savage and ignorant 
people." As to the first of these suggestions, whilst my own opinion 
concerning its absurdity is clear enough, and is based upon far wider 
observation than that of the editor of The Clarion, I prefer to give the 
judgment of an expert — Miss H. L. Powell, Principal of the Cambridge 
Training College for Girls — echoed as it is in every Christian Church and 
family : ' 

" I know that many teachers fear that the Bible, with its very outspoken 
language, may bring children too soon to a knowledge of things which 
should only come with riper years. I think that when children are too 
young to understand they do not notice these sayings — there is nothing in 
their minds to which they can catch on. And when they are older and 
have to learn something of life, there is no way in which the knowledge 
can come so wholesomely as by the simple, straight, pure, words of Holy 
Scripture. As to passages which one would never wish them to read, they 
will not come across them unless they search for them, and any child who 
has so much evil curiosity as to wish to do that is an abnormal case, and 
would certainly get hold of a Bible for wrong use, even if it were not put 
into her hands for instruction. I am sure that such cases are rare and 
need not count for our general principle of dealing with children. I have 
an unshaken conviction that the Scriptures are able to make our children 
wise unto salvation through the faith which is in Christ Jesus." 8 

As regards the use of the Bible for missionary purposes, the opinion here 
given comes rather late, seeing that now in all parts of the globe, by 
means of the British and Foreign Bible Society, it has been anticipated by 
experience. 

It is true that the pioneers of Christian Missions always commence 
their efforts on New Testament lines. And portions of the New 
Testament are first translated into the language of the natives in every 
case. This is as it should be. For the Christian message centres in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, not of Moses and the prophets. And yet the 
whole Bible sooner or later comes into consideration. Christ Himself not 

1 Literature and Dogma, Cheap Edition, p. 98. 

2 Expository Times, December 1903, p. 122. The whole article merits careful 
attention. 

3 In one of my Open Conferences recently, an intelligent Secularist pleaded that his 
early life had been shadowed over and made miserable by the influence of the Bible. But 
♦further enquiry, including a very pathetic letter, showed that it was not the Bible but the 
frigid Calvinistic interpretation of it which, in his case, as, alas ! in that of many others, 
|had brought him darkness and despair instead of light and hope. Such instances merit 
much sympathy, but they do not come near to proving what Mr. Blatchford here 
•suggests. 
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only speaks of the Old Testament with reverence, but asserts that " in the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms/' there are genuine predictions 
concerning His own advent and mission. Assuredly Christian missionaries 
are never ashamed of their sacred books. As regards the work amongst 
nations of ancient origin and possessing sacred writings of their own, it 
was the deliberate testimony of such an expert as Max Muller — that if 
Christians wished their Bible to be appreciated, they should put it side by 
side with the bibles of the East 

But the "fitness " called in question by the author of God and My 
Neighbour points rather to practical than theoretical matters. And 
such a challenge the Christian Church will gladly take up. During the 
last century the Bible has been circulated throughout the world. Without 
attempting here even a summary of the work accomplished, we may 
challenge this writer, or any other Rationalist, to specify one single jblact 
in which, through the knowledge of the Bible, there has been the slightest 
indication that "all manner of evil passions" have been "fostered," or 
that "all the finer motions of the human spirit" have been "retarded." 
Every honest student of Christian Missions knows that the facts have 
been emphatically to the contrary. So much so, indeed, that there is no 
risk in affirming that for genuine amelioration of human condition, and 
transformation of evil into good, the influence of Christian Missions is 
unparalleled in the world's history. A more unprejudiced witness, in this 
regard, cannot surely be found than Mr. Charles Darwin, who wrote 
concerning what he himself witnessed at Tahiti and New Zealand as 
follows : x 

" It appears to me that the morality and religion of the inhabitants 
are highly creditable. There are many who attack both the missionaries 
and their system, with the effect produced by it. They forget, or will not 
remember, that human sacrifices and the power of an idolatrous priest- 
hood, profligacy unparalleled, infanticide, bloody wars where the con- 
querors spared neither women or children — that all these have been 
abolished, and that dishonesty, intemperance, and licentiousness have 
been greatly reduced by the introduction of Christianity. The lesson of 
the missionary is the enchanter's wand. The march of improvement 
consequent on the introduction of Christianity throughout the South Sea 
probably stands by itself in the records of history." ' 

No such remarkable and beneficial results can be found in all the 
records of scepticism as are known to have followed missionary labour in 
Fiji, Madagascar, New Guinea, New Hebrides, Society Islands, etc. In 
her interesting book, At Home in Fiji, Miss Gordon Cumming says, '• It 
is only forty years since the missionaries landed, and already they have 
won over to the new religion of peace and love upwards of a hundred 
thousand ferocious cannibals/' 

Such testimonies are amply sufficient to show that if only Mr. Blatchford 

1 See booklet upon Are Foreign Missions doing any Good t— an anonymous summary 
from reliable sources which is simply unanswerable (Kegan Paul). 

8 Those who wish for further exemplification of this will find overwhelming proofs in 
missionary literature. See especially such biographies as these : Mackay of Uganda ; 
The Story of J. G. Paton (Hodder & Stoughton) ; Life of James Chalmers (R.T.S.); 
Davit Hill (C. Kelly), etc, eta 
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and a shipload of Rationalists had gone ashore upon any of these islands 
before Bible religion was diffused among them, it is fairly certain that 
The Clarion would never have been heard of, nor such false and foolish 
things written in God and My Neighbour as that Bible-reading makes 
men less refined and more savage. We will take a few other opinions on 
this matter presently. 

Meanwhile, if any one would learn how to prejudge a case, under 
pretence of examination, and settle a great and complex matter by a 
question-begging epithet, let him mark the italicised words in the 
following query. 

" What right," asks Mr. Blatchford, " has the Bible to usurp the 
title of ' the word of God ' ? What evidence can be sharked up to 
show that it is any more a holy or an inspired book than any book of 
Carlyle's or John Ruskin's ?" The simplest answer will be to let these, 
and other such authors, speak for themselves. 

Taking Ruskin first, the following extract fairly represents that which \\ 
he was ever ready to avow when occasion offered : " All that I have l 
taught of art, whatever I have written, whatever greatness there has 
been in any thought of mine, is simply due to the fact that when I was 
a child my mother daily read with me a part of the Bible, and made me 
learn a part of it by heart " — more especially from the Old Testament — 
" my mother's list of chapters with which she established my soul in life. 
And truly this maternal installation of my mind in that property of 
chapters, I count very confidently the most precious and on the whole 
the one essential part of all my education." 1 Has Mr. Blatchford the 
good of the nation, or the weal of the British workman, more at heart 
than Mr. Ruskin had ? 

Or is he so much keener of eye and loftier in soul than Carlyle, who 1: 
wrote : " In the poorest cottage is one Book wherein for several thousands U 
of years the spirit of man has found light and nourishment, and an \\ 
interpreting response to whatever is deepest in him, wherein still to this ) \ 
day, for the eye that will look well, the mystery of existence reflects I 
itself, if not resolved yet revealed and prophetically emblemed, if not \ 
to the satisfying of the outward sense yet to the opening of the inward I " 
sense, which is the far grander result/' * 

Again, whatever Matthew Arnold thought and wrote as to Christian 
dogma, concerning this same Old Testament and its influence, he says : 
" God was to Israel neither an assumption nor a metaphysical idea, He 
was the power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. Why should 
we study the Bible? Why will not other books do as well? Why? 
Because this power is revealed in Israel and the Bible, and not by other 
teachers and books ! That is, there is infinitely more of Him there, He 
is plainer and easier to come at, and incomparably more impressive." * 

Dr. Robertson Smith had, I submit, quite as fine moral discernment 
as our would-be iconoclast when he wrote : " We have no need to go 
outside of the Bible to know anything of God and His saving will towards 
us. The whole growth of the true religion, up to its perfect fulness, 

1 JPneterita, ch. ii. pp. 56-8. f Critical Essay on Corn Law Rhymes, 

8 Literature and Dogma, Cheap Edition, pp. 96, 98. 
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is set before us in the records of God's dealings with Israel, culminating 

in the manifestation of Jesus Christ." And when Dr. Robertson Nicoll 

asks, "What has God said in nature, in Providence, in Christian 

experience, in Christian literature, that He has not first said in the 

Bible?" he speaks assuredly from as wide an acquaintance with the 

themes involved as the editor of The Clarion. 

• : Or if the latter, in issuing his oracles of contempt for the Bible, claims 

\ to be heard as a man of the world, wherein is his experience more 

i practical or more modern, more democratic or more extensive, than that 

j of President Rooseveldt, who publicly declared not long since, " Almost 

•* every man who has by his lifework added to the sum of human achieve- 

1 ment of which the race is proud, has based that lifework largely upon 

/ the teachings of the Bible. You may look through the Bible, from cover 

J to cover, and nowhere will you find a line that can be construed into 

\ an apology for the man of brains who sins against the light. We plead 

I for a closer, and wider, and deeper study of the Bible, so that our people 

I may be in fact as well as theory 'doers of the word, and not hearers 

1 only'"? 

Few writers for the people have achieved a more rapid and deserved 
popularity than Mr. Frank T. Bullen, whose Cruise of the Cachalot, 
etc. etc., have made his name a household word. For literary merit and 
moral tone his works are assuredly equal to anything in The Clarion. 
: f But this is his unequivocal testimony : " If there be anything praiseworthy 
in what I have written it comes direct from the Bible. Really and truly 
I the Bible has been my only instructor. If any words of mine can make 
. my fellowmen and women go to their Bibles steadily and lovingly, to 
j get their Divine teaching at first hand, I shall feel that whether I ever 
f do anything more or not, I shall have justified the object for which the 
Bible taught me to write." 

Again, Mr. Blatchford occasionally drops dark hints about Buddhism 

and its excellencies, which we will estimate in their place. But does 

he know more of it, or has he learnt more from its sacred writings, than 

the author of The Light of Asia ? Yet Sir Edwin Arnold's words — 

rendered all the more pathetic by his present blindness — have recently 

jf been recorded in public : "In response to the query^ ' What do I owe 

'{ to the Bible?' my short reply would be 'Everything.' My longer reply, 

. : to be sufficiently serious and comprehensive, would run to reams of paper. 

] But if I am addressed as a man of letters, I will simply say that I owe 

; my education as a writer more to the Bible than to any other hundred 

books that could be named." And yet this is the book in which for 

aught The Clarion says to the contrary — Mr. Blatchford can discover 
nothing worth mentioning save monstrosities and immoralities ! 

Such testimonies might easily be multiplied. Yet take but one 
more. If there be a name with which modern Agnostics have conjured 
it is that of the late Prof. Huxley. But the very intellectual vigour 
and keenness with which he controverted many things distinctively 
Christian, make his ever frank and fearless testimony for what he held 
to be true, all the more valuable in other respects. One would think 
that the following words of his ought especially to commend themselves 
to readers of The Clarion. Certainly they merit, in their calm and true 
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survey of the influence of Bible teaching as a whole, decidedly more 
regard than the contemptuous sallies of Mr. Blatchford over his partial 
Biblical dissections. Embodying as they do Prof. Huxley's plea for 
the use of the Bible in schools, they may well serve as an effective 
set-off against the far-fetched and entirely unwarranted suggestion that 
children may be morally injured by acquaintance with Old Testament 
characters. Says our late eminent Professor : " By the study of what 
other book could children be so much humanised and made to feel [ 
'that each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like themselves, j 
but a momentary space in the intervals between two eternities ; and earns t 
the blessings or the curses of all time, according to its efforts to do \ 
good and hate evil, even as they also are earning their payment for i 
their work. The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the poor and 1 
of the opprest. Down to modern times no state has had a constitution 
in which the interests of the people are so largely taken into account, 
in which the duties so much more than the privileges of rulers are insisted 
on, as that drawn up for Israel. Nowhere is the fundamental truth that 
the welfare of the state in the long run depends on the welfare of the 
citizen so strongly lain down. Assuredly the Bible talks no trash about 
the rights of man, but it insists upon the equality of duties, on the 
liberty to bring about the righteousness which is something different 
from struggling for ' rights/ on the fraternity of taking thought for one's 
neighbour as for oneself. I do not say that even the highest biblical 
ideal is exclusive of others, or needs no supplementing, but I do believe 
that the human race is not yet, possibly may never be, in a position I 
to dispense with it." 1 

Undoubtedly the solid influences for good which all these well-known 
authors, and others without number, have found in the Bible, go to explain 
what Dr. Nicoll has well termed "the permanent and inextinguishable 
life of the Bible " — " No engrossment of the general mind with secularities, 
no change in the methods of thought, no discovery of science, and no 
achievement of literature, puts the Bible out of court." * Last year nearly 
a million copies of complete Bibles were put into circulation by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society alone. In a short time its total issues of Bibles 
and portions will amount to 1 80,000,000 copies. If " Clarionettes " have any 
regard for facts, I would ask them to consider what this statement involves, 
and then say whether it looks as if it were true or likely that Christianity 
is " rapidly tottering to its grave,'' as their leader assures them. It is, 
indeed, no more true than the frequently accompanying assertion that 
modern science has discredited Christian faith, or that Buddhism is " the 
religion of one-third of the human race," etc. And many of us who from 
within know the faults and failures as well as excellencies of modern 
Christianity better than Mr. Blatchford does from without, are nevertheless 
prepared with facts and figures, with principles and examples, to show 
that the Christian world was never in all its history so vast in numbers, so 
Christlike in spirit, so promising in outlook, as at the beginning of this 
twentieth century. The very criticism, both " Lower " and " Higher," 

1 Essays on Controverted Subjects, pp. 51-3. 

» See also Dr. Blaikie's Vitality of the Bible, No. 23 of Present Day Tracts, and 
Bible Revelation, No. 75 of the same series, by R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. 
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applied to the Bible, which tin: id believers at first regarded as a foe to 
be dreaded, is turning our to be the friend in need who is ever a friend 
indeed. Nor is it otherwise in the p resect case also. It may be a new 
thought, even to Mr. Blatchford. that he should himself be regarded from 
the Christian standpoint as a lamb in wolfs clothing — a timely teacher 
whose somewhat severe rebukes will assuredly play their doe part in 
pruning away false traditions, or possibly eradicating ecclesiastical mis- 
conceptions, and rehabilitating Christianity for '' the service of man," no 
less than of God, in coming generations. But it is even so. Balaam, I 
can well imagine, will not be a favourite character with our friend. And 
yet there are good reasons for trusting that the 

Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will, 

represented of old as constraining the ancient seer to bless where he meant 
to curse, will also cause the reviling of the modern Socialist prophet, as 
surely as the Neronic persecution, to " turn out rather to the progress of the 
gospel." And this Gospel, many of us profoundly believe, will, when we 
are all true to it, bring to pass " the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number," far more surely and completely than Mr. Blatchford's present 
programme contemplates. 

No one pretends that revelation and inspiration are wholly free from 
intellectual difficulties, and no thoughtful Christian desires that they 
should be — any more than the classical or mathematical or musical 
master longs for primers whereby all the treasures of knowledge they 
succinctly represent, can be made the possession of every superficial 
student in an hour or two. If "French in a fortnight" were not a 
delusion it would be a snare. And no word in all the Bible deserves 
accordingly more emphasis than when the Apostle wrote that the purpose 
of the ancient writings was that "through patience and through com- 
fort of the Scriptures we might have hope." As Mr. B. J. Snell has 
well said in his excellent little book before mentioned, " No criticism 
can hope to explain the Bible completely, any more than chemistry and 
physiology can explain a man. But the might and majesty of the book 
are made more conspicuous, and its serviceableness is increased ; it is 
made more profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, while its place is made more impregnable than ever 
before. It is our book of religion, inextricably one with our highest hopes, 
one with our fathers' prayers, and all the yearnings of the Christian ages, 
Its words have a glow and a force which belong to no other book. 
Guarded by the love of mankind, it stands the promise and potency of 
God's tender care for the souls of men alike for time and for eternity." * 

In this brief summary of possible replies to Mr. Blatchford's attacks 
upon the Bible, I have purposely quoted from authors who deserve to 
be heard, for three reasons. 9 First, because he himself so frequently does 

1 Gain and Loss, p. 157. 

* Mr. Blatchford (Clarion or September 25th) specially affects to produce " facts and 
reasons against the great army of great names under which Mr. Ballard hopes to crush 
me." But he is quite mistaken. (1) I have not, and never have had, the least desire 
to crush him. All the declamation about robbing him of his personal influence b quite 
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so. Secondly, because their combined authority ought to be more than 
sufficient to counterbalance that editorial authority and personal influence 
without which the columns of The Clarion would be as ineffective as 
Secularist pamphlets. Thirdly, because their writings, as represented 
in the works named, point assuredly to the only way in which revelation 
can be seen to be real, and inspiration shown to be valid, for the present 
and for coming generations ; as also to the best because the truest 
method of understanding and interpreting the Bible, alike for individual, 
ecclesiastical, and national needs. It is not, as above quoted, until we 
put the Bible in comparison with the other sacred books of the East, that 
we discern its superiority and uniqueness. But to do this intelligently, 
and make vivid, for our children no less than for ourselves, the emphasis 
which the 119th Psalm has gathered through intervening ages, as apply- 
ing to the New Covenant even more forcefully than to the Old, Christian 
believers must cease to treat the Bible as a kind of fetish, and " put 
away" those " childish " conceptions of its value and use which, in 
days gone by, have given unfriendly watchers only too much reason 
to cry put against " Bibliolatry." They must become so far "men in 
mind " as to obey here also without demur the Apostle's injunction 
to "prove all things/ ' and accept only "whatsoever things are true." 
Thus, and thus alone, will they be enabled to maintain, in face of the 
ever-growing ruthlessness of modern knowledge, his valid optimism — 
" our sufficiency is of God, who also made us sufficient as ministers 
of a New Covenant, not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

(8) Bibliography 

For the guidance of those who desire to acquaint themselves as 
thoroughly as possible with the best recent estimates of the Bible and 
its worth, from the Christian standpoint, I subjoin here a list of works 
upon the subject. These, if the " open-minded and level-headed" reader 
will study them as they deserve, will put him in future beyond trouble 
of mind, however much he may be pained at heart, from any " critical " 
onslaughts of a weekly journal, or anti-Christian floods of a sixpenny 
press. The list is somewhat lengthy, but that is no disadvantage ; 
the great matters here in question are not to be settled in a moment 

uncalled for. Such a thought never occurred to me. My protest was only against 
regarding any editor's dictum as infallible. (2) The alleged "facts" and reasons "we 
have just estimated on their merits. (3) But the way in which " Clarionettes," who are 
alleged to " have the use of their faculties," misuse them under The Clarion regime, 
is well illustrated in the editor's endorsement of the following specimen from the post- 
card series. " Mr. Blatchford says, (i.) I state that because 2 plus 2 equals 4, there- 
fore 4 plus 4 equals 8. Mr. Ballard says, ' I cannot accept your statement as true because 
(it) I know of several learned men who stated years ago that 2 plus 2 equals 5 ; 
and (iii.) I can refer you to several great works to prove that since 2 plus 2 equals 5, 
it follows that 4 plus 4 equals 99." That is to say, — (1) Mr. Blatchford is mathematically 
exact and infallible ; (2) all who differ from him in their estimate of the Bible are fools ; 
and (3) all works disagreeing with The Clarion are ridiculous. And this pitiful piece of 
sophistry is deemed a clever " skit," and worthy ot being printed ! Truly if Mr. 
Blatchford' s "case" needs such support as this, it is in a more parlous way even than 
1 had thought 
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by any man. The prices vary, but every respectable bookseller can pro- 
cure any or all of them. Would that some Christian Carnegie might 
arise — and surely there are plenty of wealthy Christians who could in 
various degrees emulate his example, if they chose— who would put these 
books within the reach of every honest student experiencing financial 
difficulty in getting them ! In every one of these, either some specific 
part or the whole substance of Mr. Blatchford's vaunted exposure of 
Christian credulity is fairly and squarely met, in most cases on scientific 
as well as on literary lines. 

i. — Inspiration, by W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., LL.D. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1893 (Longmans), a work deserving the candid study of every- 
one desiring to know the true statement of the case in the light of modern 
Christian scholarship. 

2. — The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy, by the late F. W. Farrar. 
This is perfectly intelligible to every ordinary reader, and should be 
carefully studied by all modern Christians. If this work were published in 
sixpenny form — and there are hundreds of avowed believers who could 
easily afford the financial risk— it would be of the greatest Christian service 
to the present and the coming generation. 

3. — The Superhuman Origin of the Bible Inferred from Itself by 
Henry Rogers (Hodder & Stoughton). A greatly under-rated book, and 
a library in itself. 

4. — An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, by the Bishop of 
Ripon (Dent & Co.). A better little book for thoughtful young people 
upon this theme cannot be found. 

5. — The Divine Library of the Old Testament, by A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. A 
perfect model of the way in which such a subject should be handled. 
Take but one extract to the point : " How, asks the sceptic, can you 
maintain that a book which contains such crude anthropomorphic repre- 
sentations of God, such imperfect ideas of morality, so much that is 
positively revolting to an enlightened conscience, is inspired ? These 
old difficulties are still brought forward, and they get their chief weight 
from the erroneous conceptions of what the Old Testament is, and what 
inspiration means, which have too often been put forward by defenders of 
the faith, as though they were an integral part of the faith itself." 

6. — The Oracles of God, by W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., LL.D., etc. 
(Longmans). This is of just the same size and calibre as the preceding. 

7. — Revelation and the Bible, by Dr. R. F. Horton. If any one 
would learn how thorough scholarship and utter fearlessness of scrutiny 
can co-exist with genuine Christian faith, in spite of Mr. Blatchford's 
gibes to the contrary, this volume will show it. 

8. — Some Bible Problems, by Dr. D. W. Simon, Principal of the 
United College, Bradford (Andrew Melrose). A student's book, well 
meriting closest attention. 

9. — Shall we understand the Bible ? by T. R. Williams, whose 
pamphlet on Does Science Destroy Religion? was mentioned above. 
This well-written little booklet (A. & C. Black) sets forth the necessity 
and value of the "Higher Criticism" as applied to modern Bible 
reading. If readers will only expend the shilling necessary to avail 
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themselves of Mr. Blatchford's recommendation of this work, they will 
be enabled to judge how much his special pleading from selected 
portions of it is warranted, when the whole is carefully studied. To 
some conservative believers Mr. Williams' putting of things will appear 
"advanced," but the author would be the last man in the world to 
deny them the liberty of free thought. How far he is likely to lead 
"astray" the young people, for whom it was written, may be judged 
from his concluding sentence : " We must know the Bible in the 
sense of finding for ourselves the power it reveals for lifting life, and 
cleansing from sin, and opening for us the gates of God's eternal day. 
* This is life eternal that they might know Thee, the only True God, 
and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.' " 

10. — A Biblical Introduction, by Professors W. H. Bennett and W. 
F. Adeney. A careful resume^ by competent scholars, of the general 
modern findings in regard to each portion of Scripture. A book for the 
student, equally removed, for given reasons, from the ultramontane 
scepticism of some critics and the pious obscurantism of some believers. 

11. — Who Wrote the Bible ? — a book for the people, by Washington 
Gladden (J. Clarke & Co.). This has been regarded by some readers as 
too " strong" a book for ordinary Christians. But any man who is led 
by it away from Christian faith must have a strangely constituted mind. 
Let the "level-headed" reader add to the portions Mr. Blatchford quotes 
those which he omits, and he will see not only how little it helps The 
Clarion's case, but how rationally the conclusion is reached, and how 
much it involves, that " No man wisely opens the book who does not first 
lift up his heart for help to find in it the way of life, and to him who 
studies it in this spirit will it show the salvation of God." 

But I must forbear further description, and simply commend the 
following also to the earnest perusal of all who seek the truth in these 
great matters. 

12. — Inspiration and Inerrancy, by Drs. Briggs, Evans, H. P. Smith, 
and A. B. Bruce (J. Clarke). 

13. — Present Day Tracts, mentioned above; all fourpence each, 
written by able men, and worthy of close attention : Nos. 23, The Vitality 
of the Bible ; 31, The Adaptation of the Bible Religion to the Needs 
and Nature of Man ; 56, Moral Difficulties in the Old Testament ; 
64, The Psalms and Inspiration ; 71, The Psalms and Modern 
Criticism ; 75, Bible Revelation ; yy, The Jews as Witnesses to the 
Bible ; 78, The Early Witness to the Four Gospels ; and especially, 67, 
Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 

14. — Seven Puzzling Bible Books, by Dr. Washington Gladden 
(J. Clarke). 

15. — The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible, by R. H. Newton, of 
New York (J. Clarke). 

16. — Philistinism, by the same author and publisher. 

17. — Nature and Revelation, by Dr. Pritchard, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, Oxford (Murray). 

18. — The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone (Isbister). • 

19. — Essays and Addresses, by Archdeacon Wilson (Macmillan). JL 
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20. — The Theology of an Evolutionist, by Dr. Lyman Abbott (J. 
Clarke). 

21. — Gain or Loss, by Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc. (J. Clarke). A 
little book in large type, soon read, but deserving most careful regard. 

22. — The Bible and its Inspiration, by Dr. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich 
(Jarrold & Sons, price is. 6d.). A small volume specially suitable for 
young people, or for "conservative" Christians, who are afraid of the 
"Higher Criticism." 

The following works also, recently Issued, are worthy of special attention. 

23. — The Bible, its Origin and Character, by Dr. Marcus Dods 
(T. & T. Clark). 

24. — The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture, by Dr. J. Monro 
Gibson (Thos. Law, Memorial Hall). 

25.— The New Appreciation of the Bible, by Dr. W. C. Selleck 
(Fisher Unwin). 

26. — Can we Trust the Bible t Dr. F. Ballard and Others (Religious 
Tract Society), 

27. — The Bible and Christian Life. Dr. W. Lock (Methuen). 

28. — Christianity and its Bible. H. F. Waring (Fisher Unwin), 



Since the above was written the Religious Tract Society have reduced 
the price of Present Day Tracts to twopence each. Let the thoughtful 
Christian buy a dozen copies — or a single volume of them — as specimens, 
and he will be able to judge for himself, in spite of the sneers of Mr. J. 
McCabe, whether the above recommendation is justified. 
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II 

MODERN DETERMINISM 

(i) The "Wolf Theory"— "Can Man sin against God?" 

Quite early in the recent Clarion crusade a "wolf" was announced 
which was to devour incontinently every vestige of the Christian faith. 
From considerations of mercy and pity this fearsome beast, we were 
assured, was held in leash by the large-hearted editor. But for that, 
no Christian critic would have survived to review God and My 
Neighbour. A careful examination, however, of this latter production, 
shows that, now, the leash is unloosed, the awful Minotaur is free. But 
when we gird ourselves to meet our fate — lo ! the poor stuffed thing turns 
out to be no more than a feeble, although specious, reproduction of the 
old fatalism which has been so often exposed by philosophers and 
rejected alike by the consciousness, the conscience, and the common 
sense of humanity. That this is no false representation the writer's own 
words show. 1 

" But this, you may say, is sheer Fatalism. Well ! It seems to me 
to be truth, and philosophy and sweet charity." And its most trenchant 
expression is in the formula that " Man cannot sin against God." Now 
certainly, if the author of this bold speech could but prove his assertion, 
he need not trouble himself further. That alone would be quite sufficient 
to demonstrate that all Christianity was a delusion. The fifteen pages, 
with some fourteen or fifteen paragraphs each, which he devotes to this 
theme in his book, show that he deems it of greatest moment. To it, 
therefore, we will now address ourselves. And that in four stages. 
First, a brief statement of the main allegation. Then, an appreciation 
of the manner of the allegation. Thirdly, the foundation fallacy of the 
whole. Fourthly, an examination, seriatim, of the assertions and 
arguments with which the allegation is enforced. 

i. The whole thesis that "Man cannot sin against God" is best 
summarised in the writer's own words : 

"A few weeks since our dog, who is of a very jealous nature, had 
bitten one of her little pups, and made its mouth bleed. I was angry, 
and called her ' an unnatural brute.' Then my daughter Dolly spoke. 
She said, ' Well, I know it's horrid, dad, but poor Commie couldn't help 
it ; she did not make her self J Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 

and My Neighbour, p. 141. J 
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comes the theory of heredity and environment, in a few soft words. The dog 
did not make herself. Who made her ? " (The italics are not mine.) 

This, then, is the true portrait of the loudly vaunted animal which, 
according to The Clarion^ was pitilessly going to "devour everything 
Christian, and not leave even a bone behind. Thus the writer exclaims 

triumphantly, " Now, Mr. , can you see my wolfs fangs ? And how do 

you like him?" Certainly one requires unusual powers of vision to 
perceive the phantom fangs of an imaginary beast. Nothing more is 
visible here. Unless it be the portentous spectacle of a modern editorial 
mind regarding — and publishing — this exhibition of canine temper as 
the sufficient explanation of the mystery of moral evil throughout the 
whole course of human history. 

But, for perspicuity's sake, we will take also other statements from 
the same source. In the issue of The Clarion for July 31st, we read: 
" To crystallise my arguments into a sentence, I contend that since God 
is responsible for man's existence He is responsible for all his acts. If 
any reader can show me any way of escape from that conclusion, I shall 
be glad to hear from him." One may venture to doubt the last clause 
of this sentence ; but as to the former, we shall presently see that no 
more "way of escape" is necessary than out of a park with an open 
gate. Yet again, from the issue for August 14th, take this : " No one 
but God should be praised or blamed for any human act. That is exactly 
what I mean. I have been saying so for years." " I have never denied 
man's possession of a will. The question at issue is not the question of 
whether man possesses a will : it is the question of the origin of that 
will. My contention is that, if God created that will, God is responsible 
for the acts of that will." " Remember, then, that I do not say man 
has no will, but that he is not responsible for the acts of that will, and 
that if God created the will of man, then it is impossible for man to sin 
against God." " I declare in the plainest possible way, that since God 
is responsible for man's existence, He is responsible for all man y s acts. 
Therefore man cannot sin against God." 

These statements are certainly not lacking in verbal lucidity. That 
is well for our purpose. But how a man who publicly avows that he has 
read and re-read the greatest authors from Plato to Arnold, and " has 
studied and considered the questions of religion and of heredity very 
earnestly and very candidly and very seriously for many years," can write 
thus, is a problem indeed, concerning which I can only echo his own 
expression, " How it is done, I do not know." 

This much, however, in the interest of truth, I am bound honestly to 
avow, after reading and re-reading the chapter in Mr. Blatchford's book 
entitled, " Can Man sin against God ? " — that a more superficial and mis- 
leading attempt at a moral philosophy has never been put into print. I am 
quite aware that this may seem a " strong " statement in view of the wild 
words which are now so freely circulated in the name of Secularism, 
Rationalism, Theosophy, etc., but it shall be justified as we proceed. 
Whilst if it should seem " dogmatic " — I submit that it is but a faint copy 
of the unmitigated self-complacency which can calmly assert, in one of 
the paragraphs of this precious chapter, that " Christianity is a fabric 
of impossibilities erected upon a foundation of error." As a typical 
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specimen of sheer dogma, I suggest that this cannot be exceeded in all 
the records of our earth's religions. 

2. But before we prick this would-be- impressive bubble, it is really 
necessary to call attention to the manner of its exhibition. For the effect 
produced upon the minds of " Clarionettes," and probably many other 
readers, is undoubtedly due quite as much to the manner as the matter 
of such allegations. So that, if the Christian student laments that effect, 
and desires to mitigate it, he must be at pains to mark how it is brought 
about. 

Referring more particularly for the moment to The Clarion articles, 
which have had " their day," whether or no they have " ceased to be," the 
first element is, manifestly, what the Secularist press calls " the easy 
and graceful eloquence n of the writer. Such an estimate from such a 
source we can perfectly understand. But the plain man who holds no 
brief for Rationalism will rather be driven to style it cocksure banter. 
This, for some readers, is one of the most effective methods of producing 
an impression. Thus, in reply to an opponent whose courtesy and in- 
telligence (he being an M.A. Lond. and B.A. Oxon) were equally beyond 
„ question, the editor says: "But as for our friend, I say to him, as 
Orlando said to his brother in the orchard, * Brother, you are too young 
in this.' " "Now, my lad, can you possibly shift the responsibility?" 
How the writer would appreciate such a patronising style applied to 
himself, may fairly be deduced from his replies to Archdeacon Wilsoa 
Here, however, we read again, " My wolf shall not bite him : but I think 
it only kindness to let the animal show his teeth. I will show his horrid 
teeth as softly as I can." " No, my friend, no, I warn you that my wolf, 
the savage beast of the hereditary theory, will devour your Atonement, 
will eat it up alive, theories and facts and all, if you cannot slay him. ,, 
And so on. 

But banter easily passes into bluster, and it is not too much to say 
— nor is there any " personality " whatever in saying it — that with this the 
columns of The Clarion have fairly reeked of late, as light and lofty 
pronouncements have been multiplied upon themes which through genera- 
tions past have severely taxed many of the ablest human minds. Take 
now but a few specimens out of many. In reference to one of Mr. 
Chesterton's effective letters we read, " But before I knock that lucid 
and brilliant and noble piece of rubbish into black smithereens, I pause 
to ask the reader a question." This same Mr. Chesterton is apparently 
either a patriarch or a representative of palaeolithic graduates, for we 
are next told, " After millions (sic) of years of genius and study the best 
answer Mr. Chesterton can find in the Christian armoury is that which 
I have just smashed like a clay pigeon." In accord with this " charming 
confidence," the columns for July 31st are headed in large type, " Wolf! 
Wolf! ! Wolf! ! !" and the writer graciously informs us that he has 
" tried hard to be gentle and friendly, but he has felt tempted once or 
twice to take the button off his foil." Mercifully that catastrophe did 
not take place or — who can say what might have happened ? 

But such banter and bluster presuppose infallibility, and plain 
assertions to this effect are by no means far to seek in the paragraphs 
of The Clarion, or the pages of God and My Neighbour. Just one or 

\ 
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two specimens are necessary, that these may serve for many, as illustrations 
of the possible — and actual— dogmatism of so-called " f^eethought. ,, 
In reference to Mr. Williams' pamphlet he writes: " 1 had not read his 
pamphlet, but 1 was so easy in my mind that I did not trouble to 
find out what he had said. I knew he had not answered me. I 
knew he could not answer me. There is no answer possible to my 
wolf theory. To disprove that theory is no more possible than to 
prove that two and two make five. How many educated and intelligent 
men have boggled and blundered over that simple issue ! Shall I 
never get my fellow creatures to see this great wide hole in the 
wall of their philosophy?" It is really very difficult to comment 
courteously upon such bombast as this. The italics are mine, confessedly. 
If such a sentence occurred in any Christian author, who could measure 
the roar of indignation that would universally arise in Agnostic quarters 
against his bigotry? We will see in a moment whether there is "no 
answer possible" to his theory. Meanwhile, it is to the point' to remark 
that before this kind of " Rationalism n casts the mote out of the Christian 
eye, it will do well to cast the beam out of its own eye. " I say man 
has no will but the will God gave him." " I say again, there never 
was any fall." " And / say to you again, no man can sin against God." 
"You may say I am repeating myself. I know it. Every time I meet 
a dogma which my wolf can destroy, I must let loose my wolf." So, 
through about four columns a week for some nine months, has trickled 
on the stream of modern philosophic modesty under the guise of 
Agnosticism. 

Now it may well seem to ordinary readers who are not Fatalists, that 
some apology is due for the quotation of such profitless excerpts from 
journalistic self-complacency. But it must be remembered that these, 
and similar specimens which we must presently examine, are deliverances 
from the editorial chair. Hence they were swallowed as sweet morsels 
by thousands of " working-men," "Clarionettes," and others, who waited 
eagerly for them week by week, and wrote to say that they were 
"greatly enjoying" them. Truly the Christian authorities who so often 
assure us that all this is without effect, "a mere wave that will soon 
pass over " and leave things as they were, are but toying with wishes 
when they should be facing facts. The short sentences, the "lively" 
style, the miniature paragraph — which in all their effectiveness can 
only be imitated by those who are masters of their own space — added 
to the "charming confidence" and all-prevailing assumption of in- 
fallibility, constitute precisely what "the man m the street " appreciates 
and thinks unanswerable. No one can blame the editor of The Clarion 
for adopting such popular methods as further his cause. Nor is there 
any trace of "personalities" in calling clear attention to them. It 
is for Christian teachers and churches to see that they are at least 
doing all that is wise and worthy, to meet and counteract such undeniably 
potent influences against their iaitn. 

3. It seems, however, not a little difficult to believe that a writer of such 
manifest acumen can express himself thus confidently, and all the time be 
unaware of the foundation fallacy which vitiates every one of his assertions 
and reduces his reiterated " wolf theory" to a mere anti-Christian night- 
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mare. It appears incredible that so keen an eye should not have seen 
" the great wide hole in the wall of his philosophy." However, with that 
I have nothing to do. The appeal here is to the intelligent perception 
of the reader. That will suffice. Let us then consider this writer's own 
words. 

(L) "Am I right in assuming that, if man in the nature of things cannot 
sin against God, and therefore never has sinned against God, the Christian 
religion is built upon a foundation of error ? It seems to me I am quite 
justified in that assumption." Quite. 

(ii.) " Well, I claim that if God created man, God is responsible for all 
men's acts. If man can do nothing but what God enables him to do, then 
man cannot sin against God/' In the book-form this sentence stands, " If 
God is responsible for man's existence, God is responsible for man's acts." 
As such it is repeated, in italics, four times in the chapter under con- 
sideration. This, therefore, must manifestly be regarded as the veritable 
key to the whole position. And now, what does it amount to — in all clear 
thought and speech ? To this — that if God, as the great Creator, thinks fit 
in calling human nature into being, to confer upon man the special kind 
and degree of power which constitutes him a man — i.e. a moral being — he 
can make no use whatever of such power except as God compels him. That 
would indeed suit The Clarion's Determinist theory. But, unfortunately 
for the prestige of its " wolf," it does not suit the facts. For, in truth, the 
simple but sufficient answer to the above, as to every other statement to 
the same effect, is that the creature who can only use his faculties and 
powers as God compels him, is not man at all, but some imaginary 
animal machine with which we have here no concern. When, indeed, the 
writer goes on to avow that "a man can do nothing but what God 
enables him to do," it is merely the specious statement of a fallacy which 
is none the less real for being latent rather than patent. It is but one 
more of those half-truths which we have rightly characterised above in a 
couplet quoted from Tennyson. Such a sentence, read with swift super- 
ficiality, sounds, indeed, quite reasonable. But a moment's pause for 
thought suffices to reveal a fallacy glaring enough to put to shame any 
claim to philosophic truthfulness. 

God's "enabling" does not, and cannot possibly settle the matter. 
It does not, indeed, touch the question of sin at all. For enabling is a 
mere conferring of power. The essence of sin is in the use of the power 
conferred. The man who cannot see any moral distinction between the 
possession and the use of power, has no rational right to pose as a teacher 
of philosophy. A moment ago we had before us this quotation : " I have 
never denied man's possession of a will . The question at issue is not the 
question of whether man possesses a will : it is the question of the origin 
of that will." Here is " the parting of the ways." I beg the writer's pardon 
for flat contradiction, but it is not the origin of the will at all, it is the use 
of it, which constitutes at once the essence of the reality of sin and of the 
question under consideration. No Christian theologian has ever said that 
man is sinful because he possesses a will, but because he misuses it. " My 
contention is that, if God created that will, God is responsible for the 
acts of that will." Yes, on one condition, and one condition only — viz. 
that the will created is not a will. For the essence of the exercise of 
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will-power — in man as in God — is original action. And for original action, 
as such, responsibility can never rest with any other than the originator. 

It is sheer fatuity to affirm that the conferring of a gift upon a man 
makes the donor "responsible " for whatever use the recipient makes of 
the gift. Such a principle is utterly repudiated throughout civilisation. 
The very opposite, indeed, is on all hands regarded as morally right, and 
is ever acknowledged as such in human affairs. If, for instance, Mr. 
Blatchford gives his child a knife, with it both useful and harmful 
results may be accomplished, which would be otherwise impossible. But 
it were as true and sensible to affirm that the child cannot cut itself or its 
father with the knife given, as to say that man cannot sin against God 
because God gave him the powers which constitute essential manhood. 
Further, if the child cuts its own throat or its father's with the given knife, 
does the father cut his own or his child's throat ? It were as true and 
sensible to say that he does, as to affirm that, " Since God is responsible 
for man's existence, He is responsible for all his acts." 

Mr. Blatchford's professed reply to this, in a later number of The 
Clarion, is worth noting as a specimen of his style. 

(i.) " If Mr. Blatchford gave his child a knife, Mr. Blatchford would be 
an ass."— Indeed ! Then there must be as many asses as Carlyle suggested 
in the United Kingdom. My next sentence in the text shows plainly that 
I intended by " child " not a babe, but a boy or girl of discretionary age. 

(ii.) " If Mr. Blatchford were such an ass, and if the child cut his hand, 
on whom, do you think, would the vials of Mrs. Blatchford's wrath be 
poured ? " — It would depend whether the lady referred to were hysterical 
or sensible. Assuming the latter, her " wrath " would be modified by other 
considerations. However regrettable a passing "cut" might be, she 
would far rather have her child learn through pain to use the faculties 
which would make him man, than never be trusted with anything beyond 
a sugar-stick, and so remain a baby for life. 

(iii.) " Does Mr. Ballard give his children his razors to amuse themselves 
with in bed? " — This, I submit, is the true place for the little word of three 
letters quoted above. Nor will there be found such an individual in the 
British Empire. But if Mr. Blatchford does not see any difference between 
giving a knife — and a razor — to a child, other people will. My words are 
plain — if Mr. Blatchford will read them — "with it" — i.e. a knife, a boy's 
pocket-knife to wit — "both useful and harmful results may be accom- 
plished." That is true. But will he say what " useful " results could come 
from " razors to amuse themselves with in bed ? " He, therefore, not I, is 
responsible for the folly of such a suggestion. 

(iv.) But, " God has given Mr. Blatchford— Mr. Blatchford. Mr. 
Blatchford had no hand in the making of Mr. Blatchford." — Is that so ? 
If it be, then all I can say is that Mr. Blatchford must be as real a baby 
now as when he was born. But if this be incredible, if the difference 
be immeasurable, then that difference is precisely what God did not give 
to the Blatchford babe, for in it the developing Blatchford personality has 
"had a hand" — and a free hand too — every hour of the day throughout 
all the intervening years. Thus, to repeat that "God is responsible for 
the acts which Mr. Blatchford performs in obedience to the powers God 
made," only exhibits further the apparently hopeless muddle of the writer's 
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mind herein. For " obedience " is a false, misleading, and inapplicable 
term in such connexion. It connotes compulsion, and there is no com- 
pulsion. The " powers " God gave did not, and do not, compel any single 
act of Mr. Blatchford's life. They are the means by which he — being now 
a man, and not "it," a babe — acts, and in acting realises himself. 
Therefore the responsibility for all his acts is inalienably his own. But 
to avow that it does not matter whether a man is regarded as a man or a 
machine, is to put an end at once to all psychology, and reasoning, and 
morality, which is sufficient self-condemnation. 

The plain fallacy, therefore, which lets out all the rhodomontade of 
the assertions above quoted, and reduces the famous Clarion "wolf" 
to a phantom beast with but imaginary fangs, is the misrepresentation 
of the constitution of human nature. The ''wolf" theory represents 
man as nothing more than the result of heredity and environment. 
But sound psychology, no less than that personal consciousness which is 
its ultimate basis, affirms that man is something more than these. It is 
the neglect, or ignoring, or denying, of that something — its closer defining 
can stand over for a moment — which makes every one of these pseudo- 
tremendous avowals in The Clarion, philosophically, not worth the paper 
on which they are printed. And in so saying we leave unemphasised the 
fact — for which I appeal to the consciousness of every reader — that we 
know the premisses which lie at the base of these avowals to be false, on 
precisely the same grounds as we know that any man speaks falsely who 
asserts that we have no existence. Even the late Prof. Huxley's famous 
"protest," that" if some great Power would agree to make me always 
think what is true, and do what is right, on condition of being turned 
into a sort of clock, and wound up every morning before I got out of bed, 
I should instantly close with the offer" — tacitly concedes that no such 
offer is either actual or possible. Nor did any man know better than the 
author of the Romanes Lecture on " The Ethics of Evolution," how real, 
how great, how degrading, would be the metamorphosis contemplated in 
the words I have italicised. So that, after all, it is this loudly vaunted 
"wolf" theory which turns out to be the " bad dream," and needs to be 
" taken away." Of a truth, if this be the worst foe that threatens to 
" devour " Christianity, no Sunday scholar need tremble. 

4. As, however, many and various rejoinders are, of course, made 
by its inventor, we will proceed to consider the Protean shapes in which 
this theory has been cast and recast with a view to its enforcement upon 
modern readers. Here nothing less will avail than that we should take 
them, one by one, for fair, full, and unevasive scrutiny. 

(2) Man versus Machine 

We come thus to consider the multiplied and varied forms under which 
the fallacious "wolf" theory of The Clarion has been reiterated, first 
in its columns and then in the ensuing book. In one sense further con- 
sideration is, indeed, unnecessary. The argument which is untrue in its 
assumptions must be false in its conclusion. But the editor restates his 
thesis so often and so variously, continually repeating his inferences with 
such "charming confidence" — to quote once more his own expression — that, 
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in order to convince those whom we would fain satisfy, there is nothing 
for it but the patient and careful scrutiny of each separate assertion. 

We will concern ourselves first with The Clarion columns, and then 
examine any additional statements made in the book entitled God and 
My Neighbour. 

From the issue, then, of March 20th, take the following : 

1. At the moment of birth man is as much the product of heredity— 
that is to say, of his ancestors — as gunpowder is a product of the mixing 
of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal." Here the assertion is as false as 
the figure is misleading. For (L) " man " is not born at all, nor can be. 
The true statement occurs in the next clause — "A new-born babe is 
the product of his ancestors and of God." Now, if the main affirmation 
be that a new-born babe cannot sin against God, no Christian will deny 
it. But assuredly a new-born babe is not a man. " At the moment of 
birth " a babe is no more a man than on the day before birth. It — for 
no sensible person ever speaks of a babe as "he" or "she "—only 
becomes a man through what takes place between babyhood and adult 
life. The essentials of manhood, which constitute a moral nature, and 
therefore the capability of sinning, can only come into play after self- 
consciousness is developed, with its necessary accompaniments of thought, 
desire, and will. Herein the Bible speaks as plainly as sound philosophy 
and personal experience. To assert, however, that "man," at any 
moment of his real manhood, is the product of heredity only, or even of 
heredity and environment only, is simply to beg the whole question at 
issue, which is not argument Then (ii.) the alleged parallel between 
gunpowder and a new-born babe is utterly untrue, because, to begin 
with, the gunpowder is a purely chemical combination, which even the 
babe is not. Herein lies the distinction which makes all the difference. 
Moreover, the gunpowder of necessity remains ever after the same, 
incapable of anything like the vital, intellectual, moral development 
which constitute the potency and promise of babyhood. Surely it must 
be a poor cause which requires supporting by such crooked comparisons 
as this. 

2. Again, " If a baby is born good, it is God who made him good. 
If he is born bad, it is God who made him bad." Here are three fallacies 
in one. (i.) No baby ever is, or can be, "born good," or bad. Here- 
ditary differences in temperament or constitution do not, and cannot, 
constitute moral goodness or badness, any more than do differences in 
environment, (ii.) As the baby grows older, God cannot possibly 
" make " him good or bad. (iii.) With whatever constitution or tendencies 
he is born, they are, in large measure, distinctly traceable to his parents. 
Until Weismannism is absolutely demonstrated — which is far from being 
the case at present — it cannot be denied that the acquired characters of 
the parents enter into the child's heredity. For these the parents are 
responsible, not God, seeing that the parents have not been compelled to 
acquire what they must transmit. 

3. " If he is made good or bad by the act of God, it will be unjust that 
he shall be rewarded or punished for the goodness or badness given him 
by God." An amazing sentence, truly, from an avowed corrector of other 
people's mistakes ! (i.) This "if" stands, manifestly, for an impossibility. 
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The very suggestion is its own contradiction. No man ever is, was, or 
can be, "made good or bad by the act of God." And God cannot 
"give" goodness or badness to any man, any more than He can make 
a round square, or give to light the properties of darkness. Goodness 
" given " would not, and could not, be goodness at all, any more than 
compulsory love could be love, seeing that the very essence of love is 
spontaneity, (ii.) Christianity has never sanctioned such philosophical 
monstrosities. They arise naturally and necessarily out of the false 
foundations of " Determinism." 

4. Again, "If he has been made by God, how can he sin against 
God? If I build a house of sand, is it a sin against me for the house to 
fall?" No. But it is either foolish or wrong, or both, to ask such a 
question, or suggest such a comparison. For a man is not " a house of 
sand/' and to liken him to one is to degrade human nature even more than 
to make his heredity wholly similar to that of a dog. For the dog is at 
least animal in its constitution ; but the house is a purely mechanical 
structure. And even if Haeckelian Monism is content to regard man as 
such, not only do consciousness and conscience protest against it, but, 
assuredly, no Christian theology has ever said that a man sins as a house 
falls. Such a mere mechanical " fall " could never by any possibility be 
sin. But a man who has been made by God — the Bible phrase is "in the 
image " of God — that is, constituted a moral being by endowment with 
the power of self-direction, can sin against God by the conscious misuse 
of his endowment. 

5. Further, " If God gives a serpent a poison gland, is it a sin 
against God for the serpent to kill a man ? " No one affirms that it is. 
Both the figure and the question are entirely irrelevant, and even more 
degrading in their suggestion than those of the " dog " and the " house " 
previously employed. To represent a man as merely a serpent to whom 
a poison gland has been given, is as unworthy of the writer as it is 
philosophically foolish and false to fact. 

6. "Our dog did not make hersel£ Man does not make himself." 
Physically true, logically misleading, morally false. The assumed exact- 
ness, in all respects, of the parallel between man and dog, is unwarranted, 
unscientific, unworthy, degrading. The analogy is proportionately 
fallacious. A dog is not a man, and the vast difference between the two, 
so calmly ignored here, is precisely the pivot on which the whole question 
under consideration turns. Such ignoring may be popular Determinism, 
but it is not reasoning. Morally — which is the essential point when sin 
is under consideration — man does make himself, and no other making 
is even conceivable. 

7. "Will you master the true inwardness of the great truth Dolly has 
told you ? If you cannot prove that the baby had a choice or a hand 
in its own nature, then you must admit that all the old ideas about 
heaven and hell are sheer folly." (i.) It would, indeed, be " folly," 
unworthy of " Dolly," to admit any such thing. Old ideas may con- 
tinually need more careful statement in religion, as they do in science ; 
but the idea of retribution, here or hereafter, to the effect that " whatso- 
ever a man sows that shall he also reap," belongs to the very essence 
of justice. The "folly," as well as the wrong, is to ignore, or deny, 01 
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defy it That the baby has no choice in its own physical nature is quite 
irrelevant, for no Christian teacher has ever yet asserted that there is 
any " sin " in initial differences of human capacity. But so far as the 
moral question before us is concerned, The Clarion plainly gives away 
its own case in the pronoun it employs. '• The baby — in its own nature." 
As long as we speak, necessarily and accurately, of " its " nature, so long 
neither virtue nor vice is possible, and therefore retribution or reward 
is out of consideration, (ii.) But in so far as the baby grows up into 
manhood — that is, into moral being — "it" becomes "he"; and the boy 
growing into man has always, necessarily, " a hand in " his own nature. 
A babe that does not so develop, as years pass on, never becomes human 
enough to enter into the present question at all. It is either an imbecile 
or a mechanical monstrosity, whose " nature " never issues in character, 
and has, therefore, nothing whatever to do with the question whether man 
— the essence of whose manhood is self-made character — can sin or not, 

8. "Adam did not make himself." Physically true, morally false. 
He could not, at the outset, make himself physically. He could not but, 
afterwards, make himself morally, In the former case there is no sin. 
In the latter there is no compulsion, either actual or possible. It is with 
the latter, not the former, that we are here concerned. 

9. " Yet you would ask a clear-headed, logical-minded, thoughtful, 
and studious man, to believe that God, who is all-powerful, and all- 
merciful, and all-wise, made Adam weak, and Eve seductive, and the 
serpent subtle, and then let sin and death loose upon the world because 
a sand castle was not a rock/' This is sheer rhodomontade, with as little 
truth in it as fairness. Christian theology asks nothing of the kind — as 
the writer ought to know. He has not listened to Christian preaching, 
he tells us somewhat triumphantly, for twenty years. I may tell him in 
reply that if he had done so every Sunday during all that time, in no 
single case, anywhere, would he have heard anything to warrant such a 
cartoon as this. Nor is it any proof whatever to the contrary, to exhibit 
whole pages of excerpts from Romish or Calvinistic catechisms. I could 
just as easily cull numerous passages from writers on Socialism, which 
even The Clarion would emphatically disown. If modern Socialism 
claims to be judged from its latest and best exponents, why not also 
Christianity? If some zealous Christian preachers, or sectional dog- 
matists, have lent any countenance to such misrepresentations as the one 
before us, that is their affair. Christianity is no more responsible for 
the extravagant literalisms of extremists than is The Clarion for the 
bombs of anarchists. Here, out of many more, are half a dozen fairly 
representative modern works upon Christian doctrine : Outline of Christian 
Theology, by W. N. Clarke (T. & T. Clarke) ; Christian Doctrine, by 
R. W. Dale (Hodder & Stoughton) ; Christian Theology, by W. B. 
Pope (C. H. Kelly) ; The Theology of the New Testament, by G. B, Stevens 
(T. & T. Clarke) ; The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, by A. M. 
Fairbairn (Hodder & Stoughton) ; Studies in Theology, by Jas. Denney 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Now these are not only standard works, but 
fairly represent what is taught in the great bulk of Christian churches 
to-day. Why then are they all ignored ? Or, if the writer must have a 
catechism to quote from, why not turn to the latest, issued only recently 
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in the name of all the Free Churches of England? Will he engage to 
justify the above statement from any of these pages ? Meanwhile the 
New Testament is its own witness. So that if this sort of writing is 
popular with the readers of The Clarion, it is a poor compliment either 
to their intelligence or their honesty. " Come now, if there is any bishop 
of the Anglican Church who can wriggle out of this corner, I shall be 
delighted to see him wriggle." No doubt. Such bantering sophistries 
may possible pass for logic with some " Clarionettes." But if so, they 
must certainly not lay claim to be "clear-headed, and logical-minded." 
For there is neither logic nor clearness in mocking parodies. Such "corners" 
are purely imaginary, and to "get out" of them no "wriggling" is 
required, but only candid scrutiny and honest statement of the whole case. 

Here, for instance, mark the following, (i.) Christianity does not 
teach that God is " all-powerful " in this crass sense. It definitely asserts i\ 
that He cannot contradict. Himself, and especially in the fashion repre- ' 
sen ted by frhis extract , (ii.) Even if we took tne narrative in Genesis as 
literally as it pleases The Clarion to do in this case, there is no statement 
whatever to warrant the assumption that Adam was made so " weak," or 
Eve so " seductive," or the serpent so " subtle," that Eve was compelled 
to listen to the inducements of the serpent, or Adam in turn obliged to 
yield to the representations of Eve. But it is the question of compulsion 
— the presence or absence of the power of choice — with which we are 
here ultimately concerned. And the whole narrative — as well as every 
after reference to it in the Bible — assumes the contrary to this mis- 
representation : viz. that Adam was as able to resist such inducement, 
if he had chosen to do so, as the hungry city Arab is able to keep 
his hands off the fruit barrows in London streets, (iii.) Nor is there 
the least reason to assert that, Adam was so "weak," and Eve so 
"fascinating" and the serpent so maliciously "cunning," that the 
inducement to ungrateful disobedience was any more unfairly over- 
whelming in view of Adam's constitution, than was the environment 
of the prodigal son in the well-known parable, (iv.) Moreover, "sin 
and death" — in the sense in which death is due to sin— cannot under 
any circumstances, or for any reason, be "let loose upon "a world, 
any more than evil temper can be "let loose" upon a family, or 
selfishness can be inflicted upon a child. But to represent the reason — 
that is, the explanation — of the beginning of moral evil in this world as 
being "because a sand castle was not a rock," is not only a libel upon 
the Bible narrative, but a gross and manifest misrepresentation of the 
foundation principle of Christianity. What real gain for truth any 
sincere-minded man can imagine in such caricatures, passes all ordinary 
comprehension, (v.) On the other hand, if the reader be genuinely 
"studious," I would ask him to turn, amongst other instances of a 
fairer statement of the case, to the chapter upon " Evolution, Creation, 
and the Fall," in Archdeacon Wilson's Problems of Religion and 
Science (published at sixpence, in clear print on good paper, by Messrs. 
Macmillan). He can then judge for himself as to which putting of the 
matter exhibits most courtesy, candour, and truth. 

10. "And I say to you again, no man can sin against God. In the 
eyes of a just God, the saint and the sinner are as one." It would seem 
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as if, in the Agnostic quite as much as in the Romanist world, the 
assumption of dogmatic infallibility is acceptable to some minds, and 
its reiteration particularly effective. It is, however, worth nothing in 
the scales of reason. Weighed in such balances, the sentence above 
quoted is worse than wanting. As usual, it simply begs the question, and 
vehemently asserts what can neither rationally nor morally be justified. 

11. "The man sins not, but he does harm. And to do harm is a 
crime." Here the true question is evaded. It is not at all the question 
as to whether harm is done, but how it is done. If a cyclist accidentally 
knocks down and kills a child, assuredly it is "harm"; but is it a 
crime ? It is not. The man is no more guilty than his machine ; 
because in the "harm" done he had no more intentional part — that 
is, no more will — than his machine. But if a man lays wait for his enemy 
behind a hedge, and shoots him, that is a crime ; because behind the 
rifle was the will of the murderer. He, then, is the sinner who does harm 
knowingly — that is, wilfully. We speak of "wilful murder," but the 
law itself acknowledges that there is no murder at all, unless there has 
been "malice aforethought" — that is, free will. So that merely "to do 
harm " is not a crime. Crime is sin and harm is not. And the case 
which cannot be stated without confusing harm with crime, is lost from 
the outset. 

12. Again, " The love of God shines upon all alike, as the sun shines 
equally upon good and bad, and rich and poor." A strangely confident 
sentence from an avowed Agnostic ; but not more strange than false. 
The confusion of thought is indeed typical of many similar sentences 
which are superficially fascinating but fundamentally illogical and mislead- 
ing, (i.) The parallel here instituted is between the pouring of the sun's 
light and heat upon the earth, a purely physical process which cannot 
be anything else than indiscriminate, and the feeling of love from a 
personality towards men and women, which is a moral energy and cannot 
but be discriminating. Christian philosophy is, indeed, far from such 
reckless confusion as this, (ii.) Nor does it help the writer's case in the 
least. For even if any father amongst us loves all his children with a 
perfectly equal love, that neither makes any one of them good or bad. 
Nor, in the case of badness, does the equality of the love lessen the 
guiltiness of the wrong. Rather is the badness thereby accentuated, 
(iii.) Moreover, it is not true that " the love of God shines upon all alike." 
For whatever becomes of the rays of the sun, love reciprocated becomes 
inevitably different from love scorned. It is made to differ by the recip- 
rocation. So, with equally sound philosophy and theology, the apostle 
wrote, " We have our hope set on the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men" — that is, in provision, purpose, and desire — "but specially" 
— because actually, through their own response — " of them that believe." 

13. "The man sins against man because he is what God made him." 
Later on, driven by Mr. Chesterton's criticism, the writer owns that this 
is a mistake, because man cannot sin at all. (i.) Here, however, it is a 
mere assertion for the sake of consistency with the larger assumption that 
" man cannot sin against God." And it is just as false as the correspond- 
ing affirmation that " man is what God made him." Some affirmations 
are best met by flat denials. This is one of them. Man is not what God 
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made him. Moral philosophy and personal experience justify the Biblical 
statement to this effect Nor is that all. (ii.) If man be a moral being 
— and to assert the contrary simply begs the whole question instead of 
proving it, and makes further discussion worthless — God cannot make 
him good or bad. This truth cannot be too plainly stated or too often 
repeated. Now it is the moral, not the physical, constitution, manifestly, 
which is concerned with sin. To say, therefore, that " man is not to 
blame for his sin, but God is to blame," is just as false from the philo- 
sophical standpoint as it is blasphemous from the religious. Such a 
statement as "the sinner was made to sin" is merely the condensation 
of moral absurdity, such as really any man who essays to teach his > 

fellows ought to be ashamed to write. For any child can see that it 
involves a contradiction in terms. The sinner who is made to sin is 
no sinner. A "made" sinner is just as really an impossibility as a 
round square. Here, therefore, is the rational occasion for applying the 
writer's favourite maxim that "two and two cannot make five." They 
will make five before any sinner is " made to sin." For if he is " made," 
he is no sinner. If he sins, he is not " made." (iii.) It is thus, emphatically 
because doubly, false to say that God "made" man to sin. For it is 
not only contrary to the fact in the narrative referred to, and in history, 
but it is contrary also to possibility. God cannot make any man sin, 
at any time or under any circumstances. 

14. But again, in the issue for April 3rd, we read: "And I shall 
remind you again of my wolf. For if God is all-powerful, He had power 
to make man by nature incapable of sin." Possibly with some readers 
of The Clarion such a sentence as this appears logical and effective. If 
so, it is passing pitiful. For as an exhibition of moral philosophy it is 
transparently false. God is not thus all-powerful. No Christ ian concep- 
tio n of the omnip otence of God, as we have seen above, includes the 
power to work contradictions. Any assertion to such an effect would be 
simply meaningless. This the writer appears himself to acknowledge 
in some other passages. How is it, then, that he does not see that for this 
very reason God had not power to make " man incapable of sin." Such 
a creature is inconceivable. A " man " incapable of sin is as unthinkable 
as a black white, or a hot cold. Assuredly God could make a bipedal 
machine, incapable of sin, if He so willed. Such a creature, however, 
would be not a man, but a non-human automaton — even such as Prof 
Huxley desired to be, whilst he frankly owned that he was not, and could 
not be. And that no one of us is such, our consciousness and conscience 
alike sufficiently testify. Hence all the pseudo-argument based upon 
the above statement falls to the ground. 

I say "pseudo-argument" advisedly. For what are we to make of 
a question like this — " If I had power to train a son of mine to righteous- 
ness and I trained him to wickedness, should I not sin against my son ?" 
On Clarion principles, certainly not. For according to these no man can 
sin in any way. What such a maxim is worth in practical life I leave 
to the reader's own judgment. But reverting to common sense, together 
with observation, experience, and moral philosophy, every father has 
power to "train" his son either to righteousness or wickedness. But 
is training compulsion, in one direction or another ? It is not. Can there j 
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be such a thing as compulsory training to righteousness or wickedness ? 
There cannot If there could, certainly there would be no vicious 
prodigals — nor would there be any virtuous children. 

15. " And do you believe that our Father in heaven, our all-powerful 
God Who is love, would first create man fallible and then punish him for 
falling?" Certainly not. Nor do I believe in sophistical speech which 
by misleading words covers up plain issues, (i.) We have seen above that 
" all-powerful " is here out of place, (ii.) But what does " fallible " mean ? 
It means simply that man is created a moral being, which is the highest 
kind of being conceivable. If God be love, there is no contradiction in 
His creating such a miniature of Himself. "Fallible" is only one side 
of the potentiality of human nature. There is another side. The possi- 
bility of rising is morally inseparable from the possibility of falling. The 
creature who can never fall, can never rise. Is there any contradiction 
to love in creating a being with measureless potentialities for good ? Is 
not that a worthy extension of the principle underlying what we now term 
evolution? (iii.) But again— does to create men "fallible" mean that 
under evil impulse man must fall ? Unless it does, it is quite useless for 
the writer's purpose here. But assuredly it does not. To represent a 
nature that may fall, as one that must fall, bespeaks confusion of thought 
which is pitiful if it be accidental, and guilty if it be wilful, (iv.) a And 
then punish him for falling?" No. Certainly not. Fallacy glares in 
the word "falling." The application of physical figures to moral prin- 
ciples always requires careful watching — here especially. Our acquain- 
tance with things or persons that fall — as a house, a tree, a child, a skater 
— always connotes helplessness. They fall because they cannot then do 
anything else. That is precisely what the writer here assumes. But he 
has no manner of right to assume it. The whole Bible, which he 
professes to quote, is against it. So is moral philosophy. So is our own 
experience. In the true sense of the word man did not, does not, " fall" 
at all. He acts. The Apostle was right in speaking of the "works" 
of the flesh. All sin involves moral action. All moral action includes 
volition. All volition is self-directed mental energy. When a man — as a 
moral being — " falls " into sin, he becomes guilty, and therefore punish- 
able, because the " fall " has not been brought about by resistless pressure 
from without which he has not originated, but has arisen out of the 
internal misdirection of energy which he has originated. So that we are 
brought round once more to the old position. All that this specious 
sentence really comes to is, that God endowed man with the highest 
powers possible, and man himself made a wrong instead of a right use 
of them — which is the essence of sin. 

16. In the issue of The Clarion for June 19th we read, u Mr. 
Williams says the point is, did God make him a man or a machine ? 
That is not the point at all. The point is, did God make him ? If God 
made him, God fixed his powers. Call him a man, or call him a 
machine, he is what God made him. He did not make himself, and he 
did not go beyond himself." Again, July 31st — "What does it matter 
whether God made a machine or a man ? " (i.) The first reply to this 
last question is another query— how can a sane man, posing as a moral 
teacher, ask such a question? Most readers of ordinary intelligence 
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will, I submit, agree unhesitatingly with Mr. Williams as to where " the 
point " really is. Certainly if there be no difference between a man and 
a machine there is an end of all morality. Perhaps it is as well that 
this issue should be plainly known. We are indebted to the Editor 
of The Clarion for throwing away all disguise and showing so un- 
equivocally that the annihilation of morality is the inevitable goal of 
" Determinism." (ii.) The "matter," however, if we must stoop to 
categorical reply, admits of simplest statement. If God made a machine, 
then it is true that " He is responsible for all " its, not his, " acts/ But 
if God made a man, then He is not responsible. The difference between 
a man and a machine, which is expressed in the one word "responsibility," 
constitutes the very essence of morality. A moral machine is unthink- 
able. So is an un-moral man. Hence a responsible machine is a 
contradiction in terms. So is an irresponsible man. (iii.) It is quite 
irrelevant, and merely confusing, to add, "The point is that neither 
machine nor man had any choice in its own nature." Who said that 
either had ? But here again is the same begging of the question in 
a word. Why " its " own nature, thus putting man and machine upon 
the same moral level ? When I speak of The Clarion I refer to " its " 
columns. Will the Editor be pleased if, in reference to the personal 
influence of which he is so proud, I say "its " influence is great instead 
of " his " ? I trow not. Nor do I think that any " Clarionette " who sent 
a letter to The Clarion would take the reference as complimentary, if he 
received notice that "its " letter had been received. He would account 
such a term, as applied to himself, equally senseless and discourteous. 
It is no less so to talk of a man's having a choice in " its " own nature. 
But " it was as God made it, and could only act as God had enabled it 
to act" We have seen the fallacy of such a statement already. But 
this reiteration of question-begging phrases may well serve as a pointer 
to Prof. T. H. Green's clear and emphatic words in his Prolegomena to 
Ethics (p. 179) : " For all that, it is only the feeling, thought, and desire, 
represented by the act of will, that the man recognises as for the time 
himself. The feeling, thought, desire, with which the act conflicts, are 
influences that he is aware of, influences to which he is susceptible, but 
they are not he." When Mr. Blatchford provides us with a machine which 
can feel, think, desire, and will, as man beyond all controversy does, then 
he may use "it" for either, but not till then. But " he could only act as 
God enabled him to act." True. Save that, in this connexion, "only" 
means freely. That is the difference. And it is a sufficient difference to 
dispose at once and for ever, not merely of the above fallacious statement, 
but of all the other laborious reiterations of it, in either journal or book. 

17. Yet look at this, another putting of the same case, in the issue 
of July 10th: "Now what I say about the will is not that God could 
not make any kind of a creature He chose to make, not that God could 
not give to such a creature some of His own power ; but that God, having 
made this man or thing, and having given to him, or to it, some of His 
own power, is alone responsible for the acts of the creature He has made y 
and cannot justly complain of the powers He bestowed" The italics 
are the writer's. The thoughtful reader will be somewhat weary of this 
blind reiteration, for it is really nothing else. Mark (i.) "This man 
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or thing." Thus, manifestly, and beyond contradiction — for constant 
repetition prevents our accounting this a slip of the pen — there is in 
Clarion philosophy no difference between a man and a thing! I hope 
that " Clarionettes " are proud of their leader's exalted estimate of them. 
Carlyle spoke, we know, of " a gospel of dirt." It would surely seem 
that this philosophy should be termed the "gospel of degradation." 
(ii.) Reverting to sense and to dignity, mark now the concession. 
God could give to such a creature as man is, neither a thing nor a 
machine, "some of His own power." That is, in this case, the power 
of original action. And yet, having conferred this power of original 
action, God alone is responsible for the acts of the creature He has 
so made ! That is to say, God is responsible for what He is not re- 
sponsible. That is the true, logical, inevitable, force of the assertion 
before us. If original action be original action, who by any possibility 
can be responsible for it except the originator? He, and he alone, 
is responsible for the fact that there is any action at all. He is not, 
by the supposition, obliged to act. If he chooses to act, he is as 
entirely responsible for the nature as for the actuality of the act 
So far as the giving, or the making, of God is concerned, there 
need be no act at all on the man's part, still less need there be 
any wrong act. There could be no wrong act unless he were free, 
either not to act at all, or to act in whichsoever way his self directed. 
How then is it possible to speak respectfully in regard to such a sentence 
as immediately follows ? "If God makes man, and gives to him some 
of His power, then man can no more sin against God than a cannon 
I have made can sin against me." So that the best "thing" this 
writer can find to represent manhood is a "cannon!" Are we then 
to understand him as affirming that God has conferred upon cannons the 
power of original action which confessedly belongs to Himself ? Such a 
weapon might be very effective so long as it chose to bombard the enemy, 
but what if in the midst of the fray it chose to turn and destroy its, or 
shall I say " his," friends ? But (iii.) there is yet another phase of this 
matter. If man's reception of some of God's own power — and here 
we have nothing to do with physical power, but only that which issues 
in original action — does not make him free, so free that he and he 
alone is. responsible for his acts, then either "original action" is not 
original action, or God Himself cannot confer such power, and therefore is 
not Himself free — that is, is not God at all. Such is the quagmire to 
which Clarion logic conducts us. 

1 8. When, however, the writer goes on to say, "God cannot justly 
blame nor punish me for failing to do more than He has made me 
capable of doing. To punish me, for failing to do more than He has 
enabled me to do, would be unjust," we could imagine ourselves in 
a junior Sunday-school class. For, if Mr. Blatchford does not know, 
every Christian does, that this is the first elementary lesson which we 
learn from the Bible and bring home to our children. 

19. Take now but one more instance, the final word of Mr. Blatchford's 
reply. " No man can pretend that the newly-born babe could be held 
to account for his bodily form, or mental form, at the moment of his 
birth. Then I say up to that point he with his body and his will could 
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not be blamed." No one has ever said that a baby could be blamed. 
But, as we have seen above, a baby is not " he " at all. We can only 
speak of " it." Nor can we truly speak of " his will." For as yet it 
has no self-consciousness, and therefore no will. Mr. Blatchford has, 
then, no right to say "the fact is he did not make himself." For in 
the case of the baby there is no "he," and there is no "himself." 
Hence we know how to appreciate the closing word: "How then 
can he be held responsible for the nature which was made for and not 
by him ? There is no answer possible to that question but the answer 
I give. Man is not responsible for the will he did not create nor make. 
Man cannot sin against his Maker." Mark well that in the phrase "how 
then can he," the plain reference is to the newly-born babe. Then, 
without a further word, suddenly we are told that " man " is not 
responsible ! Thus we have a babe in the premiss and a man in the 
conclusion ! No distinction, mental or moral, between the full-grown 
man and the new-born babe. Whence it necessarily follows either 
that all men are babies, or that all babies are men. Does common 
sense, or philosophy, or science, or law, sanction this confusion any 
more than religion ? Assuredly not. Thus the " answer " that the editor 
of The Clarion gives, with such hyper-confident repetition, is manifestly 
no answer at all. It has nothing to recommend it beyond the writer's 
assumption of infallibility, which — as witness the words italicised — no 
Pope could exceed. But every "level-headed" man will see that the 
theory which puts the new-born babe upon precisely the same moral level 
as the adult man, requires no confutation beyond simply stating it. At 
the end, therefore, of our patient scrutiny of every form of the original 
assertion, we find that the formula, " Man cannot sin against God," is 
just as false as it is audacious. More need not be said for its con- 
demnation. 

20. I cannot but fear that every really "thoughtful, logically-minded, 
studious" man will have had enough of the blindly assertive, illogical 
reiteration, exhibited in these quotations. I will therefore conclude this 
section with the mention of four modern works to which it will be 
refreshing to turn for more rational treatment of this great theme. 

(i.) Calderwood's Handbook of Moral Philosophy (Macmillan). A 
careful study of Part III. in this volume would do much towards clearing 
away the whole fog of fallacies which enwraps Mr. Blatchford* s answer 
to the question, " Can a man sin against God ? " 

(ii.) Ihe Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, by Principal Caird 
(Glasgow, James MacLehose.& Sons, 2 vols.). These noble volumes 
cannot be too earnestly recommended to the "level-headed" student — 
both as regards their matter and their manner. To quote but a couple 
of sentences is to penetrate to the very heart of the question before us. 
Only one who is so far gone as to say that it does not matter whether a . 
man is a man or a machine, can fail to see how true and how significant 
is the statement that, " In every good or bad feeling or action, there must 
be a consciousness of self, as well as the object aimed at." Surely this is 
incontrovertible. Will some Determinist then find us a self-conscious 
machine ? " It is because the subject realises or fulfils himself therein, 
that the act, in either case, becomes that of an intelligent and responsible 
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agent. r All the three clear and logical chapters (Vol. II.) on " The nature 
and origin of evil," require but an open mind for their appreciation. 

(iii.) Mind and Motion and Monism, by G. J. Romanes (Longmans) 
Speaking as a Monist — though not a Haeckelian Monist — the late 
Prof. Romanes says : " The question lof moral responsibility can only 
obtain in cases where two or more lines of conduct were alike possible, so 
far as the external system of causation is concerned, or where the will 
was equally free to choose between two or more courses of bodily action. 
And as the theory of Monism identifies the mind with this its own 
inherent system of causation — or regards a man's will as the originator 
of a particular portion of general causality — it follows from the theory, 
that a man is justly liable to moral praise or blame, as the case may be : 
the moral sense no longer appears as a gigantic illusion : conscience is 
justified at the bar of reason." 

(iv.) The Origin and Propagation of Sin, by F. R. Tennant, Hulsean 
Lectures for 1901 (Cambridge University Press). From these valuable 
lectures we will take only two true and weighty sentences. " Sin is aji \ 
activity oftoe will expressed in thought, word or deed, con^rjur^totijej., 
mdividual's ^bnscTe^ce— £27 to" hts "notioiToF whaVTs'good or rignt, his 
TtnowTficrge^^^moral law or the will of God. The seat of sin is the will 
alone." Then, further, in view of the superficial suggestion, so frequently 
made, that if man had never been brought into being there would 
certainly have been no human sin, Mr. Tennant writes what all who are 
interested in the present controversy would do well to ponder : " Had 
Evolution stopped short at the stage of lower animal life, and not 
proceeded until human experience appeared, there would have been 
indeed no sin. But there would also have been no possibility of moral 
good, no room for a revelation of the Love and Holiness of God. And 
unless we are prepared to maintain that non-existence of persons, a world 
of mere things or of conscious automatons, is the highest ideal of a 
universe which man can conceive, we have no right to affirm that the 
present world, with all its sin and misery, is incompatible with the love of 
a righteous God. If the notion of a moral being incapable of evil be a 
contradiction which omnipotence cannot realise, then the establishment 
of the possibility of sin, so far from being inconsistent with the Love and 
Holiness of God, is unquestionably its most adequate and indispensable 
expression." 

We find, therefore, on philosophical grounds, abundant reasons for 
giving ever more earnest heed to the question of Christ in the Gospels, 
"How much then is a man of more value than a sheep? " Even in its 
very earliest stages of thought the Bible never sinks so low as to confuse 
a man with a machine. Christ's estimate of humanity no more con- 
templates such a degradation, than any true father amongst us considers 
his child a mere thing. So may we, in spite of all " modern thought " — 
or lack of thought — continue to answer the above question of the world's 
greatest Teacher, in well known words: — 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest holiest manhood Thou ; 

Our wills are ours we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 
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(3) The Clarion's Theory of Free Will 

For vivacity of style The Clarion articles are certainly to be com- 
mended, as also the pages of God and My Neighbour for verbal lucidity. 
If the editor would set up a school for prosy preachers, he would confer 
a great boon upon many a weary though patient audience. Verbal 
lucidity, however, is by no means necessarily accompanied by logical 
thought. Hence the necessity of watching, if not praying, against the 
subtle charm of lively speech. No more conspicuous example of this has 
appeared in modern journalism than in the columns and the book which 
we are here regretfully compelled to controvert. One cannot wonder 
that the man in the street should be both caught and kept by the 
fascinating sprightliness with which great themes are handled; whilst 
the constant assumption of inerrancy is most assuring for the many who 
are anxious to possess most truth with the least trouble. But Mr. 
Gladstone's remark concerning D'Holbach and his Systhme de la 
Nature * may be quoted here with emphasis : " He is most diffuse 
in the detailed application of his arguments, without adding in the least 
to their force." In the columns of The Clarion the editor publicly 
declares, " The two arms of my case are free will and evolution." Now 
if we can show that, so far as free will is concerned, his " case " is no 
case, we have as Christian thinkers assuredly nothing to fear from 
evolution. For not only does evolution necessarily involve Theism — and 
to this Mr. Blatchford raises no objection — but it is writ large throughout 
the Bible as the Divine method, long before Lamarck, or Darwin, or 
Wallace, were ever heard of. As a last resort, however, and final 
demonstration of infallibility, the author of this popular plea for Fatalism 
and the Nemesis of morality betakes himself to a series of questions 
and answers, which are printed as the end of all controversy. But nothing 
will suit the Christian case better than to follow him on these Socratic 
lines. A very brief examination of these crisp sentences of his will 
suffice to show that in regard to the main question at issue they are 
entirely misleading. 

1. From the issue of The Clarion for July 10th, take the following : 
" Upon my word, I do not believe some of you will understand it yet. 
Allow me to sum it up for you briefly and precisely." Be it so. " Would 
it be just to reward a good man for a good deed which he had not 
done? No." One sighs for space to " break up" all these lines into 
the writer's prevalent short paragraphs, for they are unquestionably 
effective. I can but ask the reader's patient attention to inevitably closer 
print. " Would it be just to punish him for a bad deed which he had 
not done ? No. Would it be just to blame him for the defects of a 
machine he had not made ? No. Would it be just to extol him for the 
merits of a machine he had not made ? No. Does a man make himself ? 
No." Stop a moment, my friend ! Not quite so fast. This is pit number 
one into which the unwary reader may easily tumble. For we have 
just seen the utter fallacy of this calm assumption that man and machine 
are one. But, if I may change the figure, here is also chaff which 
does not catch the old bird. Let us understand, please, what is meant by 

1 Studies Subsidiary to Butler, p. 974. 
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" make himself." Does " himself" mean his body only ? Even if so, this 
" no " may only partly pass. But is there any man who is only body ? ' ' No.* 
Yet his mental powers are included in the "self" that man does not 
make. True. But does the possession of these mental powers "make" 
character? And is not the character, after all, "the man himself," 
as Prof. T. H. Green avers ? Now, therefore, in plain English and without 
evasion, does the man make his own character or not ? The assertion 
here printed is that, man and machine being one, character — the 
moral character which no sane man ascribes to a machine — is but an 
inconsiderable trifle that may safely be neglected. But I cry halt, and 
affirm with all possible emphasis that (i.) it is moral character, not bodily 
or mental powers, with which we are here concerned. These latter are 
merely the means to the former. And (ii.) this, man does make for 
himself, and neither God nor his fellow-man can make it for him. 
Now to proceed. 

" Does he make his head, his feet, his limbs ? Does he shape his 
features or colour his hair or eyes ? No." But who ever said that he 
did ? Have all these anything whatever to do with the reality of sin ? 
No. Then they are so much dust thrown in the eyes, blinding to the 
real issue. " Does he make his own will ? No." Again, not quite so fast 
This lucid simplicity is indeed sweet. So is sugar of lead — and deadly. 
For even if a " will " were no more than a muscle, suppose we ask, " Does 
a man make his own biceps muscle ? " — is the true answer a crisp and 
simple " No ? M It is not. The true answer is that the babe does not make 
its muscle, but the man does. If he chooses, he may make himself a 
Sandow. God did not make Sandow, any more than he made the flabby, 
sallow, pigeon-chested consumer of cigarettes that so often passes for the 
modern young man. Still less did God make that moral weakling's will. 
To the question of weak wills and strong wills we shall come in a moment 
Meanwhile, note that whilst the babe does not make its own will, so far 
as will stands for force of character — and that is what we have to do 
with when we consider sin — the man does make his own will, to an 
extent that we can no more deny than measure. Thus it is equally false 
to philosophy and to fact, to say with such artless simplicity, "Is his 
will given to him ? Yes." The potentiality is given him, and in this 
neither sin nor character inheres. The use of that potentiality, in the 
formation of personal character or the committal of sin, is not and cannot 
be given to him — unless " he " is first reduced to " it" 

" Who is responsible for the merits and demerits of a thing ; he who 
does make it, or he who does not make it ? He who does make it." 
How simple ! Yes, and how shallow. For is a man a " thing ?" Or is 
his will so demonstrably " a thing " that the mechanical simplicity of 
this reiterated "it" is justified? Surely every sane man knows to the 
contrary. 

" If A makes a rifle which will not shoot straight, and gives it to B 
to shoot with, is B blamable for the faults of the gun ? No." And is this 
the sort of stuff that passes in these days for argument and philosophy ? 
Look at it. (i.) The figure is alleged as a reliable illustration of the work- 
ing of the human will in regard to sin. (ii.) So, then, the will is a rifle 
|k which " will " not — ought not the terra to be " can " not — shoot straight 
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That is, the will is not a will, because it cannot will, but has to act as it is 
made to act. (iii.) And further, as A gives to B a crooked rifle to shoot 
with, so God gives to man a will that cannot will, or can only will 
crookedly, to make character with ! "Who is blamable ? A." Truly — 
for the crooked rifle and the consequent crooked shooting. But to infer from 
these sophistries that God is blamable for human sinfulness, is a mental 
process which, in all charity, can only be termed philosophical insanity. 

Let us, however, endure to the end of this bastard Socratism. " If God 
gives a man a weak will, is the man blamable ? No." Here, to what 
we have pointed out above it is only necessary to add that, whether a 
child enters this world with a weak or a strong nature, mental as well as 
bodily, depends at least in part upon his parents. We cannot exactly 
ascertain the kind or measure the degree of its inheritance. Heredity is 
a reality as uncertain as certain. But for the good or bad which, in 
tendency, is unquestionably transmitted, the parents are directly 
responsible, not God. So far, and only so far, is the grown man irre- 
sponsible — viz. for the vital capital with which he started. For the 
ensuing employment of it, he is himself responsible. " Who does give 
men their wills ? God.'* No, He does not. The sharpest contradiction 
cannot sufficiently negative this assertion. What then is the truth? 
This — by virtue of His creative laws working through evolution, man is 
endowed with the will-power which constitutes him a moral being. His 
use of that power, from the first dawnings of his self-consciousness, 
results in the will-power of his actual life, which is expressed in his 
character. " Who then is responsible for those wills ? God/ Certainly 
not. The very form of the question betokens mental confusion. Here, as 
so often, the possession of the power is confused with the use of the power. 
Whereas, if these are not distinct, then mental no less than moral philo- 
sophy is at an end. And so is the practical morality through which 
society holds together. To say that men are not responsible for what 
they do with money, with lands, with weapons, with possessions generally, 
because they have received them as gifts, is about the most childish as 
well as dangerous pseudo-philosophy that even modern journalism can 
put forth. So that the final question, to which all the preceding have 
been supposed to lead up, is, with its answer, merely a baseless assertion : 
" How then can a man sin against God ? He cannot." Most assuredly 
he can. And any child can see and show how. By the abuse of his own 
nature. By the misuse of the power conferred upon him. However, lest 
it should be said that we have omitted some crucial statement, we will 
continue our unprofitable quest. 

2. " You see man is described as God's creature. God is described as 
giving to man some of His power. But what does all this prove ? It 
proves that man (i.) is nothing but what God makes him ; (ii.) has 
nothing but what God gave him ; (iii.) can do nothing but what God 
enables him to do ; and is, therefore, in nowise responsible and cannot 
sin against God." Was ever glaring fallacy set forth with such shallow 
plausibility or such one-eyed repetition? Each of these three clauses 
is doubly false. False, that is, whether regarded as conclusions or 
premisses. If viewed as conclusions, the acknowledged fact that God 
gave to man some of His power — viz. the power of creative action — alone m 
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proves exactly the contrary to what is here asserted, (i.) Man is not 
"nothing but what God made him," for by virtue of this conferred power 
he has added to his make, and is something now that God did not make, 
(ii.) Man has not "nothing but what God gave him," for he has the 
results \m himself of the use of his conferred powers, which results he gave 
himself, (iii.) We have seen above that this is but a half truth, used here 
with a false implication. To say that God "enables" a man to sin is 
nothing more than that He enables him to be a man. Thus, secondly, 
viewed as premisses, no one of these, nor all three together, warrants the 
inference that man is not responsible and cannot sin. 

3. Take another specimen — from the issue for July 31st. This is 
important as bringing us to close quarters with Mr. Blatchford's special 
theory of will. " Here's a pretty kettle of fish. What is will ? Is it not 
the power to choose ? Is it not the power given by God ? If the power 
chooses ill, is not the ill choice the result of the action of the power God 
gave ? " No, it is not. It is the result of the misdirection of the action 
of the power. If a modern liner with mighty engines, going down the 
Mersey, crashes into another vessel, no man in his senses ever blames the 
engines, but — barring accident — blames the man at the wheel. The 
action of "the power" might equally have been for good. This alone 
shifts the responsibility for the chosen ill, from God who gave the power, 
to the man who misused it. "Can a man choose with any power except 
the power God gave ? " The question is irrelevant. No Christian has 
ever denied that in the act of volition man uses God-given power. " And 
if the power does not choose well, is the man to blame or God ? " Most 
assuredly the man. For can power, fer se, ever choose at all ? If there 
is an act of choice, it is not the power to choose but the use of the power 
which determines the nature of the choice. That use of power is the act 
of the man, the self, not the act of God. For it, therefore, man, and not 
God, is necessarily responsible. 

4. " Now, then, did God make Adam ? He did." Yes, and He made 
him "man," — in His own image — not machine. "Did God make the 
faculties of his brain ? He did." Note that just below the writer affirms 
that " there is no such thing as a special faculty of will " — in which case the 
oft-repeated assertion that God made man's will falls to the ground. " Did 
God make his curiosity strong and his obedience weak ? He did." I beg 
pardon, He did not. The first of these assertions has no warrant whatever 
in the Bible narrative here assumed. The second involves a contradiction 
in terms, and is therefore impossible. Obedience cannot be made weak 
except by compulsion, which is here out of the question. Moreover, " made 
obedience" is no obedience at alL "Then if this man Adam was so 
made that his desire would overcome his obedience, was it not a foregone 
conclusion that he would eat that apple ? " Answer — he was not so made, 
as a matter of fact. As a moral principle, he could not be so made and 
be a man. Hence it was not at all a " foregone conclusion " that he 
would disobey. The foregone conclusion exists only in the writer's mind. 

5. Again : " Talk about playing the fool with words. What can we call 
this doctrine that the will is free ? God is all-powerful, God is good, God is 
love, (iod makes a man and gives him a will to choose, (i.) God, being 
omniscient, knows that the man will choose wrongly, (ii.) God will 
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punish the man for doing what He has made him do. (iii.) Why does not 
God, who is all-powerful, make man in such wise that he will do right ? " 
Of these last three sentences, (i.) is irrelevant. Divine omniscience has 
nothing whatever to do with human freedom, (ii.) This is trebly false. It 
is contrary to the assumed narrative. It is contrary to the whole Bible. 
It involves a moral impossibility. God cannot make any man who 
possesses a will do anything. If the man is " made," then he has no 
will, (iii.) This we have seen above is a foolish question, in that it also 
involves, always and necessarily, a contradiction in terms. A man made 
to do right is not a man, but an automaton. God's omnipotence is here 
utterly inapplicable, as we have seen. God cannot make a man who is 
also a machine. And right, automatically done, is not " right " at all. 

6. Now, finally as to the will itself. Mr. Blatchford writes, " The will 
is the balance between two desires. There is no other way. Hence my 
allusions to weak and to strong wills are quite sound." Indeed? What 
are these allusions ? Let us look at them. "As to this God-given will, 
now. Does man create it ? No, God creates it. Does man limit its 
power ? No, God limits its power. If I make a motor-car and give it a 
ten horse-power engine, can I justly ask for twenty horse-power work ? 
If God gives me a ten-power will, can he justly blame or punish me for 
failing to accomplish a twenty-power task?" Now whatever be the 
nature of the human will, to be considered in a moment, there is no 
difficulty in showing that the above plausible sentences are simply a 
tissue of fallacies, (i.) " The balance between two desires ?" What is 
this? As the words stand they are unintelligible. The more they are 
pondered the less they are plain. Ask any person of ordinary intelligence 
what is " the balance between two things," and await his answer. Since, 
however, we must attribute some meaning to them, we have the following 
possibilities, (a) It may signify the act of balancing — i.e. the comparison 
between two desires. But this is not an act of will at all, but simply ot 
attention. (3) It may signify the condition of equilibrium between two 
desires. In this case, according to the theory in question, there should 
be no will at all, seeing that the balance does not incline to either side. 
But, as a matter of fact, we know that our wills do definitely come into 
play when we are conscious of desires equally pressing. The choice 
between them is decided by something distinct from either, (c) The 
phrase may signify the condition of non-equilibrium, the balance between 
two unequal desires. In this case, the will is simply identified with the 
preponderating desire. That is to say, it is no will at all. For the 
action results mechanically from the mere overweight of one of the two 
certain desires. Here there is no room for choice. Whereas, in almost 
the next sentence, the writer affirms that " will is a word by which we 
signify the act of choice." Thus he manifestly contradicts himself. 
For if the will means nothing more than a balance, it cannot at the same 
time mean an act of choice. A balance dispenses with choice. A choice 
ignores a balance. 

(ii.) But before dismissing this misleading definition to its proper limbo, 
two other questions may well be asked : Why is the will represented 
as ever concerned with only two desires? Can we not be conscious 
of more than two at any time, previous to a decision ? Experience 
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unequivocally testifies that we can. But when three or more courses 
are open to us with a certain measure of desire prompting to each, it 
becomes increasingly plain, the more we consider it, that decision from 
the mere mentally-mechanical balance of these is unthinkable. There 
has to be, and there is, a definite choice. This prompts another 
enquiry. Why is the will represented as concerned only with desires? 
Is there any one of us who has not many a time willed a certain course 
of action against all his desires? Is not the following of duty against 
desire one of our most elementary moral maxims? The greatest per- 
plexity of willing, to the best men, does not arise out of a conflict of 
desires at all, but out of the varying degrees of obligation attaching to 
what seem to be at first equal calls of duty. The theory of will which, 
in the conflict of motives, leaves out the sense of duty, not only begs 
the question at issue, but ignores the most undeniable factor in human 
consciousness. Here again the will as a mere balance is unthinkable. 
For a balance can only represent that which is mentally mechanical, 
and the mechanical acceptance of duty is no more dutiful than a square 
is round. 

(iii.) Thus the modest assertion that " there is no other way," merely 
provokes a smile as we pass on to the rest of this would-be-philosophy. 
"The word will is merely a symbol." Very well, so are all words. 
"Symbol" of what, that is the question. "Will is a word by which 
we signify the act of choice." Well, if it be, then there is certainly 
no such thing as a "weak will," or a "strong will." A "ten-power" 
act of choice is inconceivable. For choice is altogether a qualitative 
notion, not quantitative. There is no such thing as a "strong" choice, 
any more than there is a round idea or a square earthquake. But since 
here we have to be careful about words, as a matter of fact, will does 
not signify an act of choice at all. That would be a volition. Will 
is the power to make a volition — that is, it is the power to choose. Thus, 
strictly speaking, there can be no such thing as a weak will or a strong 
will. Strength, or weakness, applied to will-power, refers necessarily 
to that which precedes or follows the act of decision. Two influences 
precede choice — sensitiveness to natural desire, and conviction of duty. 
For each of these a man is partly irresponsible and partly responsible. 
For his constitutional endowment at birth he is not responsible. For 
the following development or diminution of each he is responsible, even 
when the influences of his environment are taken fully into the account. 
That which follows upon choice is resolution, leading to action. It is 
here that the strength or weakness comes into operation. By a strong 
will is really signified specific energy of nature in carrying out a decision. 
In this respect we know that human beings differ in measureless degree. 
But for such natural energy, again, each man is partly responsible 
and partly irresponsible. For his endowment by heredity he is not 
responsible. But into whatever environment he was born, there came 
with his dawning self-consciousness the possibility of his making the 
best or the worst of the "talents" committed to him, alike in mind and 
body. Thus Aaron Burr, son of the President of Princeton College, 
becomes a vicious poltroon. Abraham Lincoln, born in wildest 
|^ wretchedness, lives to become the noblest hero of a mighty nation. 
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Whilst Mr. Blatchford himself declares — thereby giving away his whole 
case in a single sentence — "I believe I am what heredity and environ- 
ment made me. But I know that I can make myself better or worse 
if I try" The reader's attention is specially invited to the words I 
have italicised, in the light of the many quotations we have examined. 
It would truly be impossible to put the whole moral philosophy of the 
Bible into a better succinct formula, than these three little words — "if 
I try? But how a machine — i.e. a man who is "made" — can "try," 
or " know " that it can " try," remains an insoluble problem. Meanwhile, 
it is instructive to note how this iconoclastic editor's reiterated Deter- 
minism ultimately contradicts itself. 

(iv.) We are now in a position to appreciate the " allusions " mentioned 
above. "As to this God-given will, now. Does man limit its power?" 
Yes, he does. God does not limit its power, but only its scope, which 
is quite another thing. Any man's will-power, at a given moment, is 
what he himself has made it by his use of it, as his original endowment, 
through all the years since babyhood. If I make a motor-car," etc. 
But the figure is false, for a man is not a motor-car with an engine 
inside him doing everything that needs to be done. What would be 
the use of a motor-car — whether with ten or twenty or thirty-power 
engines make no difference at all — without the driver to guide it? It 
is the guiding, not the driving power with which we are here concerned. 
And if the car should run off the road and be wrecked, no sensible man 
would blame the engines, but the driver. " If God gives me a ten-power 
will," is therefore a meaningless phrase. Whilst as to a. constitution- 
physical or mental — so energetic by heredity as to merit the description 
"fifty or a hundred-power, " there is no need to reply. For the whole 
Bible is as plain as the light of day to the effect "unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required.' ' But "if the readiness 
is there, it is acceptable according as a man hath, not according as 
he hath not." No such thing is ever suggested, either in Adam's case 
or any other, as expecting a "twenty-power task" to be "accomplished 
by a ten-power" nature. Such sentences are not reasoning, but entirely 
unwarranted assumptions. 

Now let us finish the quotation. "Will is a word by which we signify 
the act of choice. And the act of choice is regulated by the faculties 
of the mind. And the faculties of the mind are made by God." There- 
fore, man cannot sin ! How plausibly simple it seems ! Of a truth it 
is too simple by half. Only the modern fashion of much reading and 
little thinking could give such sentences a moment's chance of passing 
for argument. " The act of choice is regulated by the faculties of the 
mind." What does "regulated" mean? Here precision, without 
evasion, is imperative. In this connexion, as well as to suit the writer's 
theory, it can mean only what ought to have been said, " determined." 
So then we arrive at an act of choice which is determined ! Will the 
writer tell us how that can be a "choice" at all? Plainly, it is but 
another specimen of the round square species, and has to be classed with 
the hard soft, the hot cold, and the bound free. In a word, it is unthinkable. 
Whilst, therefore, it is partly true that "the faculties of the mind are 
made by God " — and only partly, i.e. potentially, because in their actual A 
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development a man's faculties depend upon himself — it is a manifestly 
false inference that these faculties so rule the will that the responsibility 
for volition rests with their Maker. For a will which is ruled is no will 

It may, however, be suggested that by " regulated," as employed 
above, is meant simply " influenced." Then, first, why not say so ? And, 
secondly, why not acknowledge that this no thoughtful Christian denies ? 
But such an acknowledgment demands also, as just hinted, that we should 
insert the word " partly " into the last clause. For whilst it is true that 
the babe's faculties are, through the laws of God in heredity, made for 
it, the same is not true of the faculties of the adult man. Here is 
the fallacy of the dictum of Prof. Tyndall, which is quoted with such 
emphasis by Mr. Blatchford. " My physical and intellectual textures 
were woven for me, not by me. Processes in the conduct or regulation of 
which I had no share, have made me what I am." The italics are not 
mine. But, with all respect to the eminent physicist, they are helpful only 
in accentuating his own error. For the faculties with which he wrote that 
sentence were not made for him, but had been — to an extent not one whit 
less real because it cannot be exactly measured — made by him and by no 
other. His physical acumen was not due to his endowment by heredity. 
It was due to that, plus the developing influence of his own voluntary 
application to earnest study through many years. Can any man deny 
this? Or could any one, including the Professor himself, allege with 
truth that he was from the beginning compelled to be thus a student 
instead of a time-killer ? If such an assertion were made, we should not 
believe it For we could not. The putting of the true case by Mr. 
Illingworth is seen with one clear glance to be the truth alike in face of 
philosophy and of facts. " Nor is it to the point to say that I am 
determined by my character, for my character v — that is certainly " what 
I am " — " is only the momentum which I have gained by a number of past 
acts of choice, that is by my own past use of freedom. And even so I am 
conscious that at the moment I can counteract my character, though 
morally certain that I have no intention so to do." 1 

The plain truth, guaranteed no less by sound philosophy than by one's 
own experience and observation, comes to this, that every man is, in his 
whole constitution of body and mind at any moment, the result of three — 
and never less than three — forces. First, heredity, for which he is not 
responsible ; secondly, environment, for which he is at least partly 
responsible; thirdly, will, for which, in its then present condition and 
action as a result of previous use or abuse, as well as in all its potentiality 
for the future, he is wholly responsible. Such truth can of course be 
denied, as, in these days, anything can. But the denial in this case 
is, as it always has been, unavailing, by reason of the quadruple testimony 
with which the truth of free will, with consequent moral responsibility, is 
supported. The self-consciousness of each individual, the universal 

1 Personality t Human and Divine ', the Bampton Lectures for 1894, by J. R. 
Illingworth, M. A. , p. 34 (Cheap Edition, p. 25). These are now published (by Macmillan) 
in excellent print for sixpence. To such as desire clear thinking I would recommend 
the whole, but especially Chap. II., as sufficient corrective to the confused plausibilities 
we have been obliged to consider, and an abundant refutation of all the sophistries of 
Determinism. 
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moral consciousness of mankind, the use of language, the necessities of 
practical life, all point in one direction. Each of these merits distinct 
appreciation. It will not be necessary here, however, to do more than 
give one or two quotations from experts whose judgment merits special 
regard. As to self-consciousness, Mr. Illingworth has well said that 
" The freedom of the will is the very nerve of personality." 1 Dr. McCosh, 
in his Intuitions of Mind? has not written too strongly, that, " In every 
act of will there is an essential freedom, of which the mind is conscious. 
The possession of a free will is thus one of the elements which go to 
constitute man a moral and responsible agent This truth is revealed 
to us by immediate consciousness, and is not to be set aside by any other 
truth whatever. Whatever other proposition is true, this is true also, 
that man's will is free." Nor can there be any doubt that, apart from 
Calvinistic and Necessitarian argumentation, this is precisely what men 
in all ages have both believed and acted upon. In the use of language, 
what Kant called the "categorical imperative" is universally present. 
" I ought, therefore I can," sums up the whole custom of speech in every 
nation, and the principle upon which through all stages of development, 
from savagery to civilisation, men have had dealings with one another. 
It was with a clear knowledge of this, equally from the philosophical and 
the practical standpoint, that Mr. Gladstone wrote : 3 "So there is 
nothing here to disturb the doctrine that the true idea of will is that of a 
faculty which, in its usual condition and operation, is not determined 
from without, and carries along with it in full the consequence of moral 
responsibility for its acts." And when Sir Leslie Stephen writes, with 
amazing superficiality, " Action proceeds from character, and character 
is not made by us but determined by the Creator " — Mr. Gladstone's reply 
is at once clear and true and sufficient: " In man, character is a growth, 
the result of acts performed in series. For the choices of those acts, and 
the shaping of his character through them, he is provided with governing 
faculties, with conscience to sever right from wrong by internal action, 
and with the self-determining power of will to accept or repudiate the 
authority of conscience, and to place action in harmony or in conflict • 
with it." 

The lapse of twenty years has done little or nothing to impair the 
value of the late Dr. Temple's Bampton Lectures on "the relations 
between religion and science." Of these, the third lecture deals with 
the question of free will as effectively as briefly, and deserves the attention 
of every student. Three sentences may well be quoted here. " In fact 
the will, though always free, only asserts its freedom by obeying duty 
in spite of inclination, by disregarding the uniformity of nature, in order 
to maintain the higher uniformity of the Moral Law. The freedom of 
the human will is but the assertion in particular of that universal supremacy 
of the moral over the physical in the last resort, which is an essential 
part of the very essence of the Moral Law. The freedom of the will is 
the Moral Law breaking into the world of phenomena, and thus behind 
the free will of man stands the power of God." And with this thoroughly 

1 Personality, Human and Divine, p. 227 (Cheap Edition, p. 108). 

* Ibid., p. 230 (Cheap Edition, p. no). 

8 Studies Subsidiary to Butler's Works, p. 280. 
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harmonise the words of one of Germany's greatest modern philosophers, 
Hermann Lotze, as quoted above. Since the above was written, however, 
Mr. Blatchford returns once more to the theme in the latest issue of The 
Clarion. 1 In reply to Archdeacon Wilson and the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
he modestly remarks that " the former proves that he does not understand 
his subject," whilst the latter "does not understand my position." One 
is really driven to ask, since all the intelligence on earth has been given 
to the editor of The Clarion, how anybody who differs from him can 
possibly understand anything? His reiterations make it indubitable 
that, in his opinion, the one and only way to " understand " is to accept 
every statement he makes. The reader must decide for himself as to the 
rational worth of such an attitude and of these few additional specimens. 

" Bless your innocent hearts ! It was the first thing I did notice when 
I began to think about the will Can a man do a thing when he wishes 
to do it ? Of course he can. What makes hint wish to do it ? Ha ! 
Ha! Truepenny, can'st delve i' the earth so fast?" Very pretty. How 
simple ! Let us now go home, seeing that all is settled. But perhaps 
before we go, we may as well answer this apparently crucial question, 
" What makes him wish ? " Nothing. If he is made, he does not wish. 
If he wishes, he is not made. But " it is heredity and environment that 
make him wish." It is nothing of the kind. For nothing can accomplish 
a self-contradiction. The wish that is " made " ceases to be a wish, more 
surely than the soap-bubble that is grasped ceases to be a soap-bubble. 
A wish, to be a wish, must be an original emanation from the man 
himself.' An impulse brought about ad extra — whether from God or 
man, heredity or environment, matters not — never is or can be a wish 
at all. To " make a man wish," therefore, is even more unthinkable than 
to expect him to wish without a motive for wishing. 

" No man can act against his heredity and environment." Trebly 
false. First, philosophically. For the man who cannot act against his 
heredity and environment is not a man, but a thing. Secondly, false in 
fact, because it has been done, and is being done, times without number. 
And thirdly, because until and unless a man does "act against his 
heredity and environment," there is no possible development of character. 1 
But without character, manhood becomes mere brutal mechanism, and 
life ceases to be worth living. Moreover, to keep on repeating these 
self-contradictions no more makes them sensible or scientific, than the 
shouting for a whole year, by all the brazen voices in the kingdom, 
that two straight lines can enclose a space, would bring that impossibility 
to pass. 

As final specimens, take the following. "The man is a living 
organism, made what he is by heredity and environment." Now look at 
the logic of this. "A man is a living organism," therefore "a living 
organism is a man/ The writer who can build his moral philosophy 
on that, ought first to buy a primer of logic and study the simplest case. 
" All A is B," therefore " all B is A " ? Certainly not. So, here, a man 
is indeed a living organism, but he is also something more. It is that 

1 December nth, 1903. 

* Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics t p. 179. 
\ ' Green, p. 133. 
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something, call it the power of self-direction or what we may, which is 
conveniently — and falsely — omitted here. But it is present in fact, and 
so makes all such sentences as the above their own sufficient refutation. 
" Each man acts according to his nature. ' It all depends upon the 
man himself, 1 and the man himself is a product of heredity modified by 
environment." Yes ; and both modified by the uncompelled acts of choice 
emanating from and identical with the human personality. No sophistry 
of speech, no manner of illustration, no persistence of repetition whatever, 
will get rid of this last clause. For as Mr. Illingworth truly says, " It 
can only be even plausibly refuted on the assumption that the very 
centre of our personal consciousness is fundamentally untrue." 1 The 
philosophy which can only establish itself upon the denial pf our own 
consciousness, is for ever sufficiently self-refuted. 

(4) The Practical Plausibilities of Determinism 

We might here dismiss the whole matter of Determinism as having 
been sufficiently considered, but for the plausibility with which the 
necessitarian theory is, in the columns of The Clarion and the resultant 
book, set forth as applying to practical life. The main allegations which 
call for notice are as follows. 

1. "We Determinists do not denounce men, we denounce acts." 
Here, manifestly, the main assumption is that a man is entirely separable 
from his acts, just as a machine is separable from the work it accomplishes. 
This, however, simply begs, again, the whole question at issue. If man 
were a machine and nothing more, no one would think of blaming a 
machine. But to assert this is not to prove it. Nor is it any proof 
to affirm roundly, as Mr. Blatchford does, that "there is no such thing 
as a special faculty of will." Many thinkers are not disposed to accept 
this magisterial decision without demur. A good statement of reasons 
to the contrary the thoughtful reader will find in the Handbook of Moral 
Philosophy, by Dr. Calderwood, referred to above. It is, however, 
alike impossible and unnecessary here to enter upon this vexed question 
of psychology. For even if we adopt Mr. Blatchford' s statement, it 
does not by any means avail to make good his mechanical theory of 
man. If, for instance, we say, with Prof. T. H. Green,* "Will, then, 
is equally and indistinguishably desire and thought — it must be a mistake 
to regard the will as a faculty which a man possesses along with other 
faculties," yet the truth remains, as the same authority continues, that 
"the will is simply the man. Any act of will is the expression of the 
man as he at the time is. The motive issuing in his act, the object 
of his will, the idea which for the time he sets himself to realise, are 
but the same thing in different words. Each is the reflex of what for 
the time, as at once feeling, desiring, and thinking, the man is. In 
willing he carries with him, so to speak, his whole self to the realisation 
of the given idea." The distinction, therefore, between a man and 
his acts is fictitious. It is equally unphilosophical in theory and im- 
possible in practice. 

1 Personality \ Human and Divine, p. 112 (Cheap Edition, p. 57). 

' Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 178, 179. -a 
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a. Hence, when The Clarion declares that "the orthodox method 
is based upon the erroneous dogma that Bill Sikes — in beating his 
wife — had a free will to choose between right and wrong, that he is a 
bad man and ought to be punished," the only possible reply is that, 
for reasons already set forth, what is here so lightly termed an " erroneous 
dogma " is rather the actual truth of the case, supported alike by scientific 
psychology, individual experience, the moral consciousness of mankind, 
the testimony of language, and the constitution of society. 

3. " But the Determinist bases his method upon the philosophical 
theory that Bill Sikes is what heredity and environment have made 
him ; and that he is not responsible for his heredity, which he did not 
choose, nor for his environment, which he did not make." The fallacies 
of this "theory" have been sufficiently pointed out in the preceding 
chapter. Reiteration does not transform fallacies into philosophy. 

4. " The Christian condemns the man — who is a victim of evil social 
conditions. The Determinist condemns the evil social conditions." The 
statement is doubly untrue. In so far as a man is the victim of evil 
social conditions, Christianity does not condemn but pities him. Its 
pity has been through all the ages, and still is, expressed in a practical 
philanthropy unequalled in human history. Christianity only "condemns 
the man," in so far as he is himself the maker of his environment and 
the decider of its ultimate effect upon him. That the influence of the 
man upon his environment is as real, and may be as great, as the influence 
of the environment upon the man, is borne out in fact by innumerable 
instances from every country in every age. All civilisation bears witness 
to it. Again, the assertion that "the Determinist condemns the evil 
conditions," is, of course, intended to imply that Christians do not — which 
is false. The " method of condemning the drains " is quite as Christian, 
both in doctrine and practice, as " sending patients to the hospital." 

5. Hence to write, in these days, that " The Determinist cannot put 
his wisdom into action because he is in the minority. So long as you 
Christians have an overwhelming majority who will not touch the drains, 
diphtheria must continue " is simply specious and unworthy misrepresenta- 
tion. It is indeed false to fact in every city in the land. In the city in which 
I live, the prime movers in all the efforts for the cleanliness and healthy 
condition of the homes of the people are Christian men, as every one 
knows. Such libels as this are not reasoning. 

6. "Whereas your Christian theory of free will and responsibility 
results in established ignorance and injustice, with no visible remedies 
beyond personal denunciation, the prison, and a few coals and blankets, 
the Determinist method would result in the abolition of lords and 
burglars, of slums and palaces, of caste and snobbery. There would 
be no ignorance and no poverty left in the world. That is because the 
Determinist understands human nature, and the Christian does not." 
(i.) The last two sentences here are mere assertion, sufficiently met 
by simple denial. Determinism, as we have seen, does not deal with 
human nature at all, but with a bipedal machine which is not human. 
For which reason it has, and can have, nothing to do with morality, 
(ii.) It is, moreover, sheer falsity to avow that " established ignorance and 
injustice" are the results of Christian doctrine. They are exactly the 
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contrary. They result from the ignoring or denying of that doctrine. 
It is just because the sense of personal responsibility to God and man 
is either left out of thought, or set at defiance, that ignorance and 
injustice become possible. They become " established " just in propor- 
tion as this sense is diminished or lost. To attribute ignorance and 
injustice to the sense of responsibility, is mere mental perversity. For 
such a representation is not only flatly contradicted by our own conscious- 
ness, but the opposite is everywhere and always necessarily assumed in 
the relations of social life.' Let Deterministic vapourings be multiplied as 
they may, without the acknowledgment of such responsibility human 
society would be impossible. The bloody excesses of revolutions — or of 
efforts to suppress them — arise solely out of the ignoring or defiance, in 
the heat of passion, of this sense of responsibility. Nor is that all, for the 
whole degree to which any commune can hold together for its own pur- 
poses, or the editor of The Clarion maintain human relations with his 
constituency, is due to the recognition of such responsibility. Without 
it the world would become simply a magnified asylum, (iii.) It is equally 
false that Christian doctrine has no visible remedies other than those 
specified above. However far short of the truly Christian ideal our modern 
churches may come, there is enough sympathy, unselfishness, practical 
philanthropy, self-denying labour, and expenditure in wise and worthy 
ways for the help of sufferers of all kinds, to give the lie direct to such a 
sweeping misrepresentation as the above. It may possibly proceed from 
ignorance on the part of a man who has avowedly held aloof from the 
churches for the last twenty years. But it is none the less false, as every 
earnest Christian worker well knows, whether "Clarionettes" do or not. 
And on the part of a writer who ostentatiously essays to rebuke the whole 
religious world, such reckless misrepresentations are as reprehensible as 
false. They may, however, serve for an object-lesson, as to what may be 
expected when the sense of responsibility is rejected, (iv.) As to what 
the Determinist method would bring to pass, the safest prophecy will be 
after the event. The anticipation of a Determinist millennium is pure 
fiction, without any shadow of warrant in individual, domestic, civil, or 
national history. Moreover, even if there were "no ignorance and no 
poverty left," there might yet be a vast, and possibly even vaster, amount 
of vice and misery. ' For any amount of knowledge whatever is perfectly 
compatible with an immoral character ; whilst The Clarion itself should 
be sufficient witness as to whether the possession of wealth makes a man 
all he should be. 

When, therefore, we are asked to " imagine what would happen if the 
Determinists had a majority as overwhelming as the majority the Christians 
now hold " — we note three things, (i.) The self-contradiction of the writer, 
who elsewhere emphatically asserts that the majority in this country are 
not Christians at all. (ii.) The gross assumption, without a vestige of 
proof in fact, that " the immense superiority of Determinist principles 
over the Christian religion " would thereby be demonstrated, (iii.) That 
there is not the slightest probability that the consciousness and conscience 
and common sense of humanity will so be drowned in any floods of 
specious Deterministic speech, as to lead men to the folly of treating each 
other as irresponsible machines. 
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7. "The Determinist looks for the cause of wrong-doing in the environ- 
ment of the wrong-doer. While the Christian puts all the wrongs which 
society perpetrates against the individual, and all the wrongs which the 
individual perpetrates against his fellows, down to an imaginary free 
will." To call free will u imaginary M does not prove it so. Hence the 
statement passes for nothing in reason. Moreover, " wrong-doing " 
cannot by any possibility inhere in an "environment." No environment 
is, or ever can be, capable of " wrong." No accumulation whatever of 
mere circumstances can be either moral or immoral. So far as the 
environment includes human actions, they too can only be right or wrong 
in the degree in which they involve voluntary action. The " cause of 
wrong-doing " can thus never be anywhere save in the free choice of a 
moral being. All else is mere mechanism. No mechanism either ex- 
plains or cures the evil in human character, or conduct, or history. On 
the other hand, in so far as the above sentence implies that Christian 
philosophy utterly ignores the influence of environment — " puts all the 
wrong," etc. — it is a false representation. Nothing in the whole Bible or 
in theology warrants such a judgment. 

8. " It is absurd to suppose that Determinists do not detest cholera be- 
cause they do not detest cholera patients, or that they would cease to hate 
wrong because they cease to blame wrong-doers." As to the supposition, 
no one ever made it. But the manifest identification of "cholera" with 
" wrong " is entirely false and misleading. For " cholera " is a purely 
physical matter which a man cannot directly — with all his sanitation — 
control. "Wrong" is a moral matter which a man can control. If he 
really cannot control it, then it is not wrong. Real wrong-doing supposes 
a real wrong-doer as surely as light supposes the vibrations of the ether. 
The real wrong-doer is rightly to blame, because he might have done 
right if he had chosen so to do. And he had the power to choose. 

9. "I believe that I am what heredity and environment have made me. 
But I know that I can make myself better or worse if I try. I know 
that, because I have learnt it, and the learning has been part of my 
environment" Upon this we have commented above. But the italics may 
again serve to show with emphasis how an able and sincere man, having 
committed himself absolutely to a false theory, is obliged to contradict 
himself. He is "what heredity and environment have made him," only 
" part of the environment " — as he rightly says — was himself, trying to make 
himself better. Thus the effect of the " environment " depends ultimately 
not upon the environment, but upon himself, as at least helping to make it 
what it was. Exactly. 1 Here we have the three genuine factors which, as 
we have so often seen, go to make the man — viz. heredity, environment 
and will. For to think of a man as " trying," without the exercise of will, 
is simply impossible. Thus, as Christians are obliged — and never refuse 
— to take account of heredity and environment, so is the Determinist 
obliged, whether he will or not, to take free will into account. 

1 So we find Prof. Graham {Creed of Science, p. 145) acknowledging that, " In spite of the 
speculative conclusion that the will is not a free causal agency, is there not the equally 
clear practical conviction that man can control the course of his life and actions to some 
considerable degree? I think we must admit it." Cf. Curteis' Scientific Obstacles to 
Christian Belief t p. 63. 
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10. And now we come to the speciously put complaint that " a great 
many of my opponents display anger and even malice." (i.) I say 
" speciously," because the impression given, and apparently intended, 
by these smooth words, is that only " professing Christians " show any 
such feeling. Whether all the expressions in The Clarion columns 
warrant the unreserved assumption of meek imperturbability on the 
writer's part, may be a matter of opinion. But at any rate the im- 
plication here is as false as it can be. So far as feeling is imported 
into religious discussion, at least quite as much is displayed by un- 
believers as by believers, (ii.) There is, moreover, this plea to be made 
for believers, that they have everything to lose which in mind, and heart, 
and home, they have for long years proved sacredly precious. 1 Whilst their 
opponents have nothing to lose at all. The prospect of an immeasurable 
loss may well provoke the mildest of men to something like warmth. 
But the endeavour to scatter broadcast through the country a general 
impression that Christian advocates " cannot conduct an argument on 
a high plane," savours much more of impertinence than truth. Then 
(iii.) as regards the cases — one may, I hope, say the exceptions — which 
occur equally on both sides, in which spite and bitterness are manifested, 
it is quite an unwarranted statement, concerning either side, that " they 
cannot help becoming personal and offensive. ,, They can both help it if 
they " try." (iv.) It is sometimes confessedly difficult to use mild epithets. 
As, for instance, when an editor, writing thus, publicly affirms that generally 
"it is a perfectly natural thing for Christians to become personal 
and offensive. It is the fault of his religion." It were hard, indeed, 
to say which is here the more reprehensible, the personal slander or 
the doctrinal misrepresentation. Is this a specimen of Determinist 
truthfulness and courtesy ? Or is it another object-lesson as to the effect 
of the loss of a sense of responsibility ? 

11. "As a Determinist I am bound to say that there ought to be no 
such things in the world as poverty and ignorance, and one of the 
contributory causes to ignorance and poverty is religion." But no Deter- 
minist ought to use the word " ought.' ' For it conveys necessarily the 
sense of moral obligation, whether in regard to an individual or a 
condition of society. But if man be nothing more than the product of 

1 This is well illustrated in the pathetic words of the late G. J. Romanes, taken from 
his Candid Examination of Theism, at a time when he seemed to himself to be certain 
that his agnostic conclusions were final : " And forasmuch as I am far from being able 
to agree with those who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the 'new faith' is a 
desirable substitute for the waning splendour of the old, I am not ashamed to confess 
that, with this virtual negation of God, the universe has lost to me its soul of loveliness ; 
and although from henceforth the precept to 'work while it is day' will doubtless but 
gain an intensified force from the terribly intensified meaning of the words that 'the 
night cometh when no man can work,' yet when at times I think, as think at times I 
must, of the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed which once 
was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it — at such times I shall 
ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible." — 
Thoughts on Religion, p. 28. So too wrote Strauss many years before : " The loss of 
the belief in Providence belongs indeed to the most sensible deprivations which are 
connected with a renunciation of Christianity. — This sense of abandonment is at first 
something awfuL" — The Old Faith and the New, p. 435. J 
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heredity and environment — or, as Moleschott put it, "the sum of his 
'parents and his wet nurse, of time and place, of wind and weather, of 
sound and light, of food and clothing" — then moral obligation has no 
more to do with him than with a cork tossing on the water. In such 
case the term " ought " has no place in human speech. Further, I 
repeat with emphasis, there are worse things on earth than either poverty 
or ignorance, and of these Determinism takes no account, thereby 
demonstrating its insufficiency and futility as a system of thought. Some 
kinds of religion may contribute to ignorance and poverty, but not more 
than some kinds of Determinism. To imply that Christianity necessarily 
brings about these evils is simply a slander. On the contrary, whilst 
Prof. Huxley writes {Romanes Lectures fw 1893, p. 31) that "Cosmic 
evolution may teach us how the good and evil tendencies of man may 
have come about : but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better 
reason, why what we call good is preferable to what we call evil, 
than we had before," it is the definite and well-established claim of 
Christianity to furnish that reason, in the fuller revelation of the character 
of God, as exhibited in Jesus Christ. Again, when the Professor con- 
tinues, " Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress of 
society depends not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but in combating it" — he simply reaffirms that which the 
New Testament said more emphatically long before. Whilst his con- 
viction, " I deem it an essential condition of the realisation of that hope — 
the abatement of the essential evil of the world — that we should cast 
aside the notion that the escape from pain and sorrow is the proper 
object of life," he not only expresses a profound truth, as against the 
shallow philosophy of mere Socialism, but echoes all that is clearest and 
best in Christian doctrine and practice. 

12. "Admit the Determinist theory, and all would be taught to do 
well, and most would take kindly to the lesson ; because the fact that 
environment is so powerful for evil, suggests that it is powerful for good. 
If man is what he is made, it behoves a nation which desires and prizes 
good men to be very earnest and careful in its methods of making 
them. ,, Such writing as this may well be termed speciousness incarnate. 
For mark equally what is affirmed and what is ignored. (L) The tacit 
assumption is that only the Determinist acknowledges the " powerful " 
influence of environment. Every reader of the Bible knows the contrary, 
(ii.) The affirmation that all would be "taught to do well" by the 
Determinist theory is pure assumption as theory. As practice, it is 
impossible ; for if a man is simply and only what his environment 
makes him, there is neither "well" nor ill left for him to "do." All 
is done on him, and for him, and nothing is done by him. (iii.) That 
"most would take kindly to the lesson" that they were not responsible 
for their actions, would, if true, be an unmeasured degradation. For they 
would thereby forfeit their manhood. If John Stuart Mill was justified in 
affirming that " a man dissatisfied is better than a pig satisfied," much 
more are we in judging that a man, capable of really doing wrong, is a 
measurelessly higher creature than a two-legged automaton capable of 
nothing but the transmission of that which is impressed upon it ab extra. 
So that, if " a man is what he is made? he is no man at all. And out of 
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such creatures no nation under heaven ever has made or ever will make 
"good men." (iv.) Moreover, even if for the moment it were to be 
admitted that the "most" who "would" take kindly to the "lesson" 
of Determinism would be in any real sense saved thereby, what of the 
others who would not ? In the first place, how " would " not, if they had 
no free will? Was there ever a machine that "would" not do what it 
was "made" to do? Still further, what is to become of these pseudo- 
would-nots ? So far as Determinism is concerned they are lost. What is 
to save them ? According to the account, they are left as useless and 
hopeless as the debris in the refuse yard of some of our great iron works — 
an attractive proof of the " immense superiority " of Determinism ! 

13. " Fatalism and Determinism are as wide apart as Fatalism and 
Free Will." We will credit the writer with sincerity, although elsewhere 
he contradicts himself herein. But no amount of sincerity can justify 
such an assertion. The difference between Fatalism and free will, as 
conceptions of the making of human character, is simply immeasurable. 
But Determinism logically and necessarily leads up to Fatalism. If a 
man is no more than a machine, he can only do that which he was 
predestined to do. The foreknowledge of God on the other hand does 
not touch the human will at all, but leaves it as free as I leave the will of 
any Agnostic when I know that he will not do as I should like him to do 
on Sunday next. Besides which, what are we to make of the further 
statement which confronts us ? " Environment is very powerful for good 
or evil " — as if this were the discovery of the modern Socialist ! " Had 
Shakespeare been born in the cannibal islands he would never have 
written As you like it. But this you may say is sheer Fatalism. 
Well! it seems to me to be truth and philosophy and sweet charity." 
So then Fatalism is truth, and Determinism is truth, and yet Fatalism 
and Determinism are far apart ! Perhaps we may hereafter be informed 
how truth can be " far apart" from truth in these, matters. But the folly 
of ascribing Shakespeare's plays to Fatalism is surely even beyond that 
of ascribing them to Bacon. One cannot but let him speak for himself, in 
words which commend themselves to whatever of manhood there is in us : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

14. " I should say, Man is what his ancestors made him. The Christians 
say Man is what God made him." Both statements are false. If Mr. 
Blatchford is now nothing but what his ancestors made him, then he is 
not man at all, but merely an animal fruit off an anthropoidal tree. Those 
who read his writings will think that herein he does himself injustice. 
There is a great deal more in The Clarion than can be put to the credit 
of his grandfathers. Yet he should know — and knowing, should write 
accordingly — that Christians do not say that " Man is what God made 
him." In morals — which here constitute the question — every child knows 
that they say precisely the contrary. 

15. But for a crowning specimen of the kind of thing which, throughout 
both journal and book before us, passes for anti-Christian logic, let us 
finally take a few paragraphs seriatim. 

(L) " My claim as a Determinist is that it is not so good to punish an j 
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offender as to improve his environment." If herein it is implied, as 
seems, that Christian philosophy is only concerned with the punishment 
of the offender, and cares nothing for the environment, then it is emphatic- 
ally false. The Christian attitude is that, however " good " it may be to 
improve the environment, it is not good enough without that improvement 
of the "offender" which is one of the main purposes of punishment 
That punishment has a deterrent force which makes for improvement, will 
only be denied by theorists. But we next read, "It is good of the 
Christians to open schools and found charities." And pray what are 
schools for, if not to " improve the environment ? " Certainly the environ- 
ment which has by far the greatest effect upon human beings, is the 
human environment. If that were all it should be, and might be — i.e. if 
men acknowledged and obeyed those calls to altruistic responsibility 
upon which The Clarion, in its best columns, right worthily insists — the 
purely physical environment would be of comparatively small moment. 
As to "charities," assuredly whilst Determinist orators are talking, 
Christian men and women are doing. More real comfort and help comes 
to numbers of poor men and women in distress, during a single night, 
through the shelters of the Salvation Army, than Determinism has effected 
since history began. And be it observed that those who are thus relieved 
are by no means all of them " victims" of their environment. For if only 
the twin curses of drink and gambling — upon which the pages we are 
scrutinising have never a word to say — could but be exorcised from our 
modern national life, most of such shelters might be permanently closed 
for want of inmates. 

(ii.) " But as a Determinist I am bound to say that there ought to be 
no such things in the world as poverty and ignorance." Here, again, what 
right has a Determinist to talk about what " ought " to be ? For upon his 
showing neither individual nor society has, or ever can have, any sense of 
moral obligation. For that would of necessity imply that men are 
responsible for their actions, which Determinism denies. Thus, even if 
Mr. Blatchford were not lucid enough, a Deterministic confrere of his, 
A. Ham on, says, with refreshing plainness {Illusion of Free Willy p. 138), 
"To-day it must suffice us to have shown that there is no such thing as 
moral responsibility, and that all men are irresponsible." So exit 
morality. 

(iii.) As for the " poverty and ignorance," assuredly an amount of 
poverty which no man can measure arises not out of the environment 
at all, but out of the wilful abuse of environment. A recent issue of 
The Clarion (December 4th, 1903) itself represents this tragic truth as 
vividly as one could imagine: 

Downward, alone and unpitied, 
Faded and worn, with the pain 
Of memories stinging, 
Poor Nancy was singing 
Her songs in the street again. 

The last word here is a volume in itself. For the whole ballad sets forth 
how this poor "Nancy," after a squalid upbringing, had had every ad- 
vantage and opportunity that environment could give her. But, "then 
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the usual story " of drink, fast life, and degradation. The cause " of 
memories stinging," in a word, was not environment but vice — even 
the vice which is alike impossible and unthinkable without the actuality 
and consciousness of such freedom as makes virtue equally possible. 
So I gladly own that the muse of The Clarion is a great deal truer 
than its would-be-philosophy, for every Christian must and will echo 
the conclusion: 

" Maybe — well, sometime and somewhere, 
Those who went wrong may come right. 
And somehow, I fancy, 
That one will be Nancy; 
I don't say it iw//— but it might? 

To realise the picture is to get the heart-ache. Nevertheless, it brings 
us definitely nearer to One who in the Gospels is said to have written on 
the ground, and wept over a city, than to the Fatalism which declares that 
men and women are only, and helplessly, what they are " made " to be. 

(iv.) As regards the "ignorance" mentioned above, the reference, we 
may presume, is to adult ignorance. Then to say that " One of the 
contributory causes to ignorance is the Christian doctrine of free will/ ' 
strikes us as being a very small platitude indeed. Doubtless many a 
shiftless man will not do his best, any more than a lazy boy will learn his 
grammar, unless he is driven. But to argue that men are ignorant be- 
cause — according to Christian philosophy — they are at liberty to learn, 
and are urged' to do all their learning " with their might," is one of 
those twists of argumentation best left to characterise itself. The main 
causes of ignorance and poverty in civilisation, I suggest, with all 
possible emphasis, are to be found not in the doctrine, but in the abuse 
of the power of free will. And until and unless this is fully recognised, 
all mere improvements of the environment will as surely fail to "make" 
men and women what they should be, as to put a pig or a hundred 
generations of pigs into a drawing-room, will fail to make them men. 

(v.) " Take away from a man all that God gave him, and there will 
be nothing of him left." The fallacy here turns plainly upon the little 
word "of." That God can take away a man's personality, that is, 
annihilate him, is true enough. It is equally irrelevant. But if nothing 
"of" him is left, a great deal from him, which God did not give, may 
be left. For when a Nero, or a Napoleon, is taken away, each leaves 
a blasted life-track behind him which certainly was no original Divine 
gift. On a smaller scale any man may do the same. 

(vi.) " Take away from a man all that heredity and environment have 
given him, and there will be nothing left." This is untrue. It simply 
begs the whole question at issue, without even the modesty of a blush. 
Is there, for instance to the contrary, no such thing known to human 
nature as remorse ? What does it mean ? At least it is a residue, a 
very real and bitter residue, left when all that heredity and environ- 
ment gave a man are taken away. Its very essence is in the recollection 
of the misuse of what was given. To get rid of that, Determinism will 
have to get rid of humanity. . 

(vil) " Man is what he is by the act of God, or the results of heredity M 
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and environment. In either case he is not to blame. In one case the 
result is due to the action of his ancestors and society, in the other to 
the act of God." So, like a true British soldier who never knows when 
he is beaten, our valiant Determinist returns again and again to the 
fight Yet as the charge of the Light Brigade provoked the com- 
ment, " Magnificent, but not war," so may we here say, " Magnificent 
ignoring of reply, but not reasoning." For, estimated logically, these 
reiterations are but feeble sophisms. It is small wonder that one reviewer 
should say that, " In the field of Christian evidences, ' Nunquam ' is a 
very youthful Daniel come to judgment." To append a "therefore" to 
mere question-begging assertions, on the ground of their repetition, is but 
to abuse a logical term. The whole harangue really comes, in one word, 
to this : " A man is not responsible for his actions because a man is not 
a man." It is at least as lawful for the Christian advocate to repeat 
himself here, as for the author of all this pernicious nonsense. So, once 
more, I affirm that the biped who "is what he is by the act of God," 
is not a man at all, and never can be. What a man is, can never be 
wholly and only " due to his ancestors and society," because he has 
himself, to an unmeasured extent, all his life long, the choosing of his 
own society, and, in part at least, the making of it. From such 
sophistries as those quoted, to infer that "a man is not responsible for 
his actions," is thus as manifestly illogical as it is undeniably impractic- 
able. Therefore we are warranted in affirming that the oft-repeated 
italics of this author's pages, to the effect that " If God is responsible for 
man's existence, God is responsible for man's acts," represent at once 
the most audacious and pitiful fallacy that has appeared in print since 
the days of Hume. 

(viii.) Here we may well leave the case to the sober estimation of all 
sensible men. For such it will be utterly in vain that any agnostic oracle 
should simply persist in audacious solecisms. " So I say if God made 
man God must bear with his failings. He is what God made him." 
Alas ! so we see how the reiteration of error is made to do duty for 
demonstration of truth. But to repeat a million times that a man "is 
what God made him," will never make it other than false. Whilst as 
to "bearing with" human "failings," even a thorough-going opponent 
of Christianity ought to be fair enough to give it credit for its own 
avowals. And every Christian child knows that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ echoes and emphasises, beyond all precedent, the repeated de- 
clarations of even the Old Covenant, that "The Lord is a God full 
of compassion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin." x Which words the author of God and My Neighbour 
carefully omits, when professing to delineate the character of the Jehovah 
of the Jews, and to describe " the first fourteen books of the Bible." 

(5) Providence—Our Heavenly Father 

In a brief and characteristic chapter upon " Our Heavenly Father," 
Mr. Blatchford says truly that the conception " of a merciful and loving 

1 Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7. Cf. also Psalm lxxxvi. 5, 15 ; ciii. 8, etc. 
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Heavenly Father is vital to the Christian religion." He also acknowledges 
that it "is a very lofty, poetical, and gratifying conception." He 
proceeds, however, to add that " it is open to one fatal objection — it is 
not true." This absolute affirmation, which manifestly settles everything, 
is afterwards modified into, " I claim that this Heavenly Father is a 
myth : that, in face of a knowledge of life and the world, we cannot 
reasonably believe in Him." But finally, as if this modest " claim " had 
for evermore shut up all further discussion hereupon, we are told, " There 
is no Heavenly Father watching tenderly over us, His children. He is 
the baseless shadow of a wistful human dream." 

Mercifully, these large assertions prove nothing except the attitude 
of the writer, and that we knew before. Nor are we by any means 
unfamiliar with the catalogue of ills which have been from time immemorial 
alleged on behalf of this doctrine of despair. Plague, pestilence, and 
famine, cruelty, crime, and disease, witch-burning and slave-hunting, 
with the cholera microbe and the ichneumon fly as the latest additions, 
have all really occurred to some of us before The Clarion was ever 
heard of, or the fascinating — and fallacious — lucidities of God and My 
Neighbour were published. As Christians it pains us, confessedly, to 
find what we believe to be utterly false, once again put forth in taking 
speech and effective style. But whilst we credit the writer with the 
sincerity as well as courage of his convictions, we "claim" equal right 
to set forth the other side. At the outset a few points deserve to be 
clearly tabulated. (1) Every thoughtful man in every age has had the 
dark facts here summarised before his eyes. They created heart-aching 
problems, indeed, for ancient psalmists, quite as really as they do for modern 
Socialists. (2) No Christian denies either their reality or their painfulness. 
Nor can any modern pessimist add anything to the comprehensiveness 
of the ancient Apostolic acknowledgment that "the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now." (3) Moreover, the 
inevitable inference from Mr. Blatchford's " claim " is that all believers 
in the Fatherhood of God are, by reason of such faith, callous fools and 
blind. But this, I submit, is not warranted by the facts. For, intellectual 
matters apart, the practical philanthropy of Christianity, alike in in- 
dividuals and in churches, has been from the beginning, and yet is, 
without a parallel in the history of the world. There is abundant reason 
to "claim" that the very sensitiveness to suffering which characterises 
these times, arises most of all from the diffusion of the Christian spirit 
And whilst modern medical science may be continually growing in efficiency 
without respect to religion, there is an unnumbered and noble army of 
sympathetic workers, throughout all the churches, who are actually doing 
what unbelief has never even attempted, in the way of helping the very 
poor, comforting the sorrowing, tending the diseased, and reclaiming the 
fallen. It is but cruel mockery to sneer at these philanthropies as " mere 
palliatives." In cases without number, they are the only help possible. 
(4) But besides all practical Christian sympathy, hundreds of writers have 
considered fully and carefully, in the Christian name, everything that has 
to be faced herein, and their findings have at least as good " claim " to 
be heard as those of the editor of The Clarion. I will here make mention , 

of one, and one only, out of the host of those who have looked upon m 
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the whole human conflict with quite as clear eyes and tender heart as 
Mr. Blatchford, but have come to opposite conclusions. In the volume 
of Dr. W. N. Clarke mentioned above — An Outline of Christian Theology, 
pp. 128-60— the thoughtful reader who comes to the study with an open 
mind, will find more than enough to save him from the rash and ill- 
considered affirmations we are here controverting. 

Here, however, I proceed to point out that this writer's anti-Christian 
conclusions are quite unwarranted, inasmuch as they are based upon false 
premisses. His method is, indeed, quadruply faulty. For it is charac- 
terised by gross lack of discrimination, ignoring of important modifica- 
tions, one-sided exaggeration, and immeasurable omission. We may 
well refuse any " claim " which requires such supporting. 

1. Mark first the grossness of the want of discrimination. From 
beginning to end of this would-be indictment, physical and moral evils 
are lumped together without the slightest attempt at distinction. As if 
sweating and cholera, murder and pestilence, tyranny and disease, 
accident and crime, were precisely the same, in their nature and origin, 
their causes and effects. This one blunder alone is quite sufficient to 
discredit the whole dismal though confident conclusion. The philosopher 
who cannot distinguish between an earthquake and an assassination, 
between famine and war, between cholera and greed, ought to go back to 
school rather than essay to reform religion. If it be answered that The 
Clarion "wolf" theory makes these all one by its assertion that man is 
not responsible for his actions, I reply, so much the worse for the theory. 
Such confusion can only lead to delusion. Moral evil and physical 
suffering are as distinct as life and death. The philosophy which is 
obliged to lump them together as one, condemns itself. Thus, when Mr. 
Blatchford asks so naively, " If God is a tender, loving, all-knowing and 
all-powerful Heavenly Father, why did He build a world on cruel lines ? 
Why does He permit evil and pain to continue ? Why does He not give 
the world peace and health, and happiness and virtue ? " I reply deliber- 
ately, but without hesitation, that all three questions are unwarranted and 
unworthy. The first involves a false assumption. For the world is not 
" built on cruel lines." Such an assertion is a wholesale slander upon 
nature. To this we will presently return. The second question is at best 
very childish. It may certainly be asked in humble perplexity, but it may 
equally reek with impertinence. On the next page the writer insists that 
upon Christ's authority " we may compare the Christian Heavenly Father 
with the human father." Be it so. Then, according to the question 
before us, the father, in all his relations with his child, must not do or 
permit anything that it cannot perfectly comprehend and approve. 
Whether that be either a sensible attitude, or one making for the good of 
the child, any true parent will be able to judge. This also we will further 
consider presently. As for the third question quoted, it is a mere tangle 
of impossibilities and fallacies. The simple and sufficient reply is that 
God "does not give the world peace and virtue,' 1 — because He cannot. 1 

1 As these lines are written about Christmas time, it may be well to call attention to 
the song of the angels in Luke ii. 14, as amended in the Revised Version, or better still, 
in Dr. Weymouth's New Testament in Modern SfeecM—-" And on earth peace among 
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And He does not give the world health and happiness — universally and 
resistlesrly, as implied by the question — because, as represented in the 
Christian gospel, He wills that something better than either should be 
possible for every one who seeks it. For no man can deny that character 
is nobler than health, and goodness better than happiness, without 
denying his manhood. 

2. Now it cannot but be manifest, to all who are willing to see it, that 
the undeniable distinction between physical and moral ill, necessitates 
vast modification in the wild aspersions upon the character of God as 
quoted above. I do not hesitate to affirm, and am prepared at any time 
to supply facts and reasons in proof, that at least seven-tenths of the 
miseries of this world are, by the enforcement of this distinction, removed 
beyond the Divine responsibility altogether. In other words, by far the 
greater part of the world's suffering has nothing whatever to do with the 
Fatherhood of God, as a source, but springs altogether from the wickedness 
of men. The Fatherhood of God, moreover, is not, and cannot be, the 
only thing to be considered. For the mortality and morality of human 
nature come also definitely into the account. According to the former, it 
is part of the present scheme of things that men should die physically. 
According to the latter, men are free. We have examined Determinism 
sufficiently above to warrant the assertion that it is quite useless to keep 
on repeating that " God is responsible for man's actions " because He 
made him. The everlasting and sufficient answer is in the fact that God 
made man. And man is by his very make a being for whom no one save 
himself can be responsible. The creature for whose actions another can 
be responsible is not man, and does not come into consideration here. 
So, whenever we survey the world, and either mourn over its blackened 
history or sorrow over its yet enduring ills, we are driven to acknowledge, 
as the prime factor in the whole case, that it is "man's inhumanity to 
man " which " makes countless thousands mourn." 

3. " But is there not yet left a great deal of pain and sorrow which 
cannot be charged to human doing at all?" There is. Physical ills 
which man neither made nor knows how to avoid — as in accident, disease, 
famine, etc.— constitute a veritable "mystery of pain," which, to sensitive 
minds, becomes often enough a terribly depressing problem. But whatever 
our feelings may be, it is certain that the right way to approach such a 
problem can never be along the lines of one-sided and sensational 
exaggeration. This, however, is the general method of scepticism herein, 
and The Clarion paragraphs, now made permanent in God and My 
Neighbour, are by no means an exception. Indeed, the would-be meek 
simplicity with which the pregnant query, " Is it not so ? " is slipped in — 
so pleasing its author that he repeats it seven time in three pages — involves 
the greatest delusion that was ever compressed into four monosyllables. 
The proper answer to their total assumption of infallibility, is an everlasting 
NO ! printed in the largest capitals obtainable. 

I do not for a moment question that these paragraphs, estimated 

men who please Him." Which b not only the accurate rendering, but the true Christian 
philosophy. God cannot give "peace" to those who choose to do evfl. As for 
" virtue," given virtue is unthinkable. 
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sensationally, are very effective. The one in particular (p. 75) beginning 
with, " Nature is red in beak and claw. On land and in sea the animal 
creation chase and maim and slay and devour each other," in which the 
" style " is manifestly as loose as the quotation is inexact — is a fair type of 
the way in which an author with a case to make out, can see vividly and 
portray luridly that which suits him, but can neither see nor say anything 
else. It is equally marvellous and pitiful. No doubt what the writer had 
in his mind above was the familiar line from In Memoriam concerning 
the man of faith, 

Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love creation's final law — 
Tho' Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravine, shriek'd against his creed. 

But it is always quoted wrongfully, for it was never true. Nature did and 
does nothing of the kind. No string of paragraphs, however vividly 
worded, can make such sentimentality anything but a libel upon the course 
of nature. And for this simple though double reason, that such a survey 
(i.) looks only upon one class of facts, and (ii.) grossly exaggerates these. 
I can spare but little space for either here; but take (ii.) first "A 
pretty child dances on the village green. Her feet crush creeping things : 
there is a busy ant or blazoned beetle, with its back broken, writhing in 
the dust unseen." Indeed ! A very pretty piece of sensationalism certainly, 
but — if I may copy the author's own expression — " it is open to one fatal 
objection, it is not true." The representation of fact is false. For an ant 
or beetle with a "back broken" would be such a phenomenon as no 
naturalist has ever seen, or will see, inasmuch as insects have no backs to 
break. Again, the inference is doubly false — viz. that the feet of a child 
must often, if not always, crush creeping things ; or that if crushed, they 
would " writhe." For of course this word implies, and is meant to imply, 
writhe in agony, and no insect can ever know agony at all. Further, the 
suggestion is trebly false — viz. that this would-be tragedy is a necessary 
occurrence ; that it is typical of all the rest in nature ; and that it dis- 
proves the benevolence of the Creator. In a word, it— like all such 
pictures, which are drawn so often because they are so easy to paint — is a 
mere piece of exaggerated sentimentality, executed for a purpose. The 
same applies to the ichneumon fly and the volcano. . But as I must not be 
drawn into a volume here upon this theme, I will content myself with 
quoting one who knows assuredly more about animal life than even the 
versatile editor of The Clarion. In his work upon Darwinism, Mr. 
A. R. Wallace writes (pp. 37-40) : 

"There is good reason to believe that all this is greatly exag- 
gerated, that the supposed torments and miseries of animals have 
little real existence, but are the reflection of the imagined sensations 
of cultivated men and women in similar circumstances, and that the 
amount of actual suffering caused by the struggle for existence 
amongst animals is altogether insignificant On the whole, we 
conclude that the popular idea of the struggle for existence, entailing 
misery and pain on the animal world, is the very reverse of the truth. 
What it really brings about is the maximum of life, and of the 
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enjoyment of life, with the minimum of suffering and pain. Given 
the necessity of death and reproduction — and without these there could 
have been no progressive development of the organic world — and 
it is difficult even to imagine a system by which a greater balance 
of ha j> fines s could have been secured. And this view was evidently 
that of Darwin himself, who thus concludes his chapter on the 
struggle for existence : ' When we reflect upon this struggle, we may 
console ourselves with the full belief that the war of nature is not 
incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, and 
that the vigorous, the healthy, and the happy, survive and multiply ? ' " 

Prince Kropotkin, moreover, certainly holds no brief for orthodoxy. Yet, 
speaking as a man of science, he says : 

"How false, therefore, is the view of those who speak of the 
animal world as if nothing were to be seen in it but lions and 
hyenas, plunging their bleeding teeth into the flesh of the victims. 
One might as well imagine that the whole of human life is nothing 
but a succession of Tel-el-Kebir and Geok-tep6 massacres.' 1 * 

But such sentimental exaggeration is not the worst fault of the pre- 
tended synopsis of nature before us. Returning to (i.) above, we have 
now to mark how, without any explanation or apology, this would-be 
philosopher simply ignores altogether the immeasurably greater fart of 
the data of the problem under consideration. To judge from his dismal 
portrayal one would think that nature was truly represented by a vast 
mass of black, with only a few tiny streaks of white. Whereas, according 
to actual fact, it should most certainly be a great field of white, with 
comparatively few streaks of black. I " claim " to have seen as much 
of the world of human nature, and during as many years, as Mr. Blatch- 
ford, and I deliberately affirm, with all the dark facts of life in view, that 
to represent the balance of nature as disproving the Divine beneficence, 
is neither more nor less than a slander upon the facts. I may corroborate 
this even from his own standpoint. For Sir Henry Thompson is certainly 
more of a "Rationalist" than a Christian, but his recently published 
conclusion, after a long life spent in direct contact with the mystery of 
pain, is this : 

" I was now assured, by evidence which I could not resist, that 
all which man with his limited knowledge and experience has learned 
to regard as due to supreme power and wisdom, is also associated 
with the exercise of an absolutely beneficent influence over all living 
things, of every grade, which exist within its range. And the result 
of my labour has brought me its own reward, by conferring emancipa- 
tion from the fetters of all the creeds, and unshakable confidence in 
the power, the wisdom, and the beneficence which pervade and rule 
the universe."* 

This manifestly independent testimony of so competent an observer, 
should be in itself sufficient answer to all the sensational pessimism of the 
pages of God and My Neighbour upon this theme. But the writer's 

1 Nineteenth Century, November 189a 
* The Unknown God, p. 85. 
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i whole position is really that of a child who, in a vast and beautiful garden, 
can see nothing but slugs and thorns. This is not the place to enter into 
a detailed statement of nature's marvels of benevolence. But I summarise 
. facts without measure or end, in the deliberate affirmation that the mystery 
. of pain is comparatively a trifle by the side of the mystery of painlessness. 
i And abundant proof is always forthcoming for the general statement that 
; everywhere, in every respect, in every age, every clime, every grade of 
life, every family and every nation, the mystery of good is as much 
greater than the mystery of evil as the sun is greater than its spots. In 
noblest concrete form this was expressed by the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
when on one occasion during his last illness a friend was sympathising 
with the aged statesman's pain. " True," said the venerable sufferer, 
" I have had much pain during the last six months, but you must re- 
member that I have had twice eighty-six times six months free from pain." 
It is, however, precisely this immense disproportion between good and 
ill — alike on the individual and the world scale — which is so often for- 
gotten or ignored. Yet — to repeat what I have elsewhere said with all 
carefulness, " The man who takes a year to die with cancer, but has 
previously had fifty years of unbroken health, is, after all, an indubitable 
witness to the divine benevolence in his bodily constitution, whatever be 
or be not forthcoming as explanation of the actuality of his pain." Whilst 
even as to our modern discovery that many of our deadliest diseases 
are due to ubiquitous bacteria, the dread and horror which popularly 
associate themselves with bacteria in general, are entirely unwarranted. 
For not only are the harmless bacteria in the great majority, but, as 
matter of fact, we owe both our lives and the delights as well as utilities 
of our civilisation, in immeasurable degree to their beneficent working. 
Now the professed solution of a great problem which can only be arrived 
at by omitting the greater part of the data calling for consideration, is 
for ever self-condemned. 

4. Nor is this by any means the whole case for the Christian philo- 
sophy which postulates a tender and loving Heavenly Father. For if we 
revert once more to the question, " Why does He permit evil and pain to 
continue ?" we are not in the least afraid, as Christians, to look it fully 
in the face. The simplest answer, equally valid and sufficient, is because, 
judged by moral standards, a vastly nobler world can be evolved by 
means of pain and evil than could possibly come to pass without them. 
There is, indeed, no more shallow and foolish conceit open to mortal 
minds, than the oft-applauded picture of a world full of painless 
animals and flawless human machines. The loss of the possibility of 
moral evil would necessarily entail also the impossibility of moral develop- 
ment. Whilst, so far as physical pain is concerned, not only do we owe 
to it our very continuance in bodily being, 1 but mentally it is the world's 

1 " Pain is but the prayer of a nerve for healthy blood."— Dr. Carpenter. " Having 
been actively engaged in the relief of human suffering for a period of more than 
forty years, during thirty-seven of which I was a hospital surgeon, it has been my 
lot to witness more of the turmoils and distress in the body and soul of man than any 
other sphere of experience in relation to mankind could have offered to contemplation. 
Pain is the indicator which announces that the body is touched by some destroying 
finger within or without. The experience of past pain is an education— obviously for the 
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greatest educator, and morally it is human nature's greatest refiner. 
Be this world's pain as tragic as it may, a world full of human beings 
without pain would be a greater tragedy. For the selfish hardness of 
haughty isolation would then have no modification, inasmuch as every 
one would be independent of his fellow man. As things are, the most 
brutal and, indeed, devilish things we hear of, are always done by healthy 
men and women. So that, on the whole, it is undoubtedly better to be 
a man in pain, than a pig in ecstasy. For the latter means only an 
emptied trough, whilst the former may lead up even to the highest. " How 
much," asked Christ, " is a man of more value than a sheep ?" And a 
true answer is, " This much, that he has an immensely greater capacity 
for pain, both of body and of mind." Neither hysteria nor insomnia 
afflicts the sheep; nor can it possibly, through reading The Clarion, 
share the anguished indignation and heart-ache of its editor over social 
wrongs. But surely it is measurelessly nobler to be an Agnostic racked 
with the problems of Theism, or a Socialist writhing mentally at cruel 
tyrannies, than share the problemless passivity of the cow looking over 
a gate, or the sheep utterly content with grass. The beneficence 
of pain in the evolution of a man is therefore demonstrable. Nor ought 
we to be shocked at the suggestion that evil itself may possibly become 
a benediction. For only through conflict with it can a moral being 
be developed. In these considerations, then, there is more than enough 
to give us pause before consenting to the superficial as well as degrading 
philosophy of sensationalism. A few plain words from a pronounced 
evolutionist, who cannot be accused of pandering to " orthodoxy," may 
well be quoted here. Says Mr. John Fiske : 

"We are thus brought to a striking conclusion, the essential 
soundness of which cannot be gainsaid. In a happy world there 
must be sorrow and pain, and in a moral world the knowledge of evil 
is indispensable. The stern necessity for this has been proved to 
inhere in the innermost constitution of the human soul. It is part and 
parcel of the universe " {Through Nature to God, p. 37). 

And as against Mr. Blatchford's plea for the necessity of the devil as 
an explanation of the existence and potency of ill, — " But with no devil 
the belief in a merciful and loving Heavenly Father becomes impossible," — 
Mr. Fiske says: 

" We do not find that evil has been interpolated into the universe 
from without. We find, on the contrary, that it is an indispensable 
part of the dramatic whole. God is the creator of evil, and from 
the eternal scheme of things diabolism is for ever excluded " (p. 38). 1 

Here we might, indeed, ask Mr. Blatchford himself a question. He 

personal preservation of the body. With relation, therefore, to both body and soul, 
suffering is not a curse but a blessing in disguise." — F. J. Gant, F.R.C.S., consulting 
surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital ( The Lord of Humanity \ pp. 139, 141). 

1 The other side to this — i.e. the possibility of the work of an evil intelligence in human 

affairs— is well stated by the author of Evil and Evolution (Macmillan). Upon this the 

reader must form his own judgment. There is, however, abundant reason still to 

appreciate the question attributed to Job : " What? Shall we receive good at the hand 

af God, and shall we not receive evil?"— Job i. x& 
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has evidently many ardent admirers. But why? Is it for his bodily 
health, or his financial astuteness, or his fluent pen, that he is accorded 
hero-worship ? I venture to say that it is not. It is by reason of the 
brave and constant fight against wrong, the tender sympathy with 
suffering, the revolt of heart against selfish tyranny, which he — in 
common with others — so vividly manifests, that men are drawn to him. 
And rightly, for these are the traits of noble character. But suppose there 
were no wrong, no suffering, no oppression, would not his occupation be 
gone ? How, then, out of everlasting peace or the uninterrupted bliss 
of automatism, would he evolve the character which is the best part of 
him ? Whatever his answer to this may be, the fact remains that the 
banishment from this world, by almighty fiat, of all possibility of pain, 
would simply mean the creation of a universal creche. Once more, 
therefore, Mr. Fiske has expressed the truth when he says (p. 55) : 

" In the process of spiritual evolution evil must needs be present. 
Unless our eyes had been opened at some time, so that we might 
come to know the good and the evil, we should never have become 
fashioned in God's image. We should have been the denizens of 
a world of puppets, where neither morality nor religion could have 
found place or meaning. The mystery of evil remains a mystery 
still, but it is no longer a harsh dissonance such as greeted the poet's 
ear when the doors of hell were thrown open ; for we see that this 
mystery belongs among the profound harmonies in God's creation." 

5. But when all has been said, are there not yet left instances of 
suffering and sorrow, of accident and calamity, of prolonged illness or 
premature death, which defy all moral or religious explanation ? There 
are. The tragedies of the unexpected and the undeserved continually 
press upon us from many quarters. Some of us have filled little hands 
with flowers out of heart-ache unutterable at the loss of their caressing. 
The vision of the unspeakable in childhood's dying eyes will haunt us whilst 
life endures. Belief is herein quite as tender and as deep as unbelief. But 
such heart-anguish no more wrecks our faith in the Heavenly Father, 
than Christ's soul agony in Gethsemane destroyed His trust On the 
contrary, there are and always will be two unanswerable reasons why we 
should retain our faith, in face of even the blackest enigmas of suffering 
and the dreariest blanks of bereavement. These are, (i.) our own limita- 
tions, and (ii.) the example as well as teaching of Christ 

(i.) On the one hand it were the most irrational of all absurdities to 
assert that, because we can see no explanation for some tragedy, therefore 
there can be none in the counsels of God. On such principles every child 
who is properly cared for and trained, might well impeach the love of his 
parents. To assume that the human brain is absolutely competent to 
estimate all the interrelations of this world's events in the present, and all 
the potentialities of all worlds in the future, is simply the delirium of 
intellectual conceit. 

(ii.) And further, when for reasons many and valid, a man has 
decided to take the Christ of the Gospels at His own estimate, he is 
more than content to learn from Him the right attitude towards earth's 
insoluble problems of ill. And that equally from His teaching and 
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example. Without equivocation and beyond all possibility of mis- 
understanding, He asserted the reality and the tenderness of the Divine 
Fatherhood. Between the horns of the resultant dilemma each man must 
choose for himself. If on the one hand the Divine Fatherhood be no 
more than "the baseless shadow of a wistful human dream/' then 
assuredly Christ is either a deceiver or deceived. If, on the other hand, 
He be the Incarnate Truth, then no "earth-born clouds" or pained 
perplexity whatever, can avail to blur or distort the Father's face which 
He reveals. 

Such a conclusion, moreover, is unspeakably intensified by the object- 
lesson' which Christ Himself affords. For He is at once the incarnation 
of the worst, and the pledge of the best. His Gethsemane, with the 
unfathomed cry, " My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me," 
becomes the very climax of the mystery of pain, especially when His 
character is taken into account. Again and again Mr. Blatchford, like 
others of the same school, paints in lurid speech the horrors of witch- 
burning. " Millions of harmless women have been burned as witches. 
God our Heavenly Father has power to save them. He allows them to 
suffer and die. He could have blown away the terror, the cruelty, and 
the ignorance of his priests and worshippers with a breath. And He was 
silent." Now we are not bound to accept the arithmetic of Mr. Remsburg 
and Dr. Sprenger as to the "millions" involved, but no man, and cer- 
tainly no Christian, can contemplate the actualities of the case without 
a shudder. Yet are we not necessarily driven to Mr. Blatchford's 
conclusion, in spite of all its plausibility. For the demand that God 
should miraculously interfere to save " witches " — and with the principle 
involved numbers have absolutely nothing to do; it would be just as 
effective for one as for a million — is really an insistence that God should 
make another world. For not only did the Christian martyrs, whom Nero 
robed in skins and threw to lions, or smeared with pitch and used as 
living torches, quite as much deserve that God should interfere on their 
behalf ; but there is a yet more crucial case. The same Gospels which 
tell of the Crucifixion, portray in many ways the uniqueness of the sinless 
Divine Sonship of Jesus. If in any instance in all earth's history the 
Fatherhood of God might be expected to interfere, it was surely to prevent 
His "beloved Son," the innocent victim of Jewish bigotry, from being 
given over to the cruellest and most shameful of deaths by the mad malice 
of fanatical hypocrites. "And He was silent." Such silence is con- 
fessedly inexplicable. Our hearts quail as we contemplate it. But if 
the actual Sufferer could say in the midst of His anguish, " Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit," it is, for all who believe in Him, settled, 
thenceforth and for ever, that the silence of God does not and cannot, 
in any conceivable case of innocent suffering, annul His Fatherhood. 
" Clouds and darkness are round and about Him/ but "righteousness 
and judgment" are still "the foundation of His throne." If the "wolf- 
theory" were true and men could only do what God "made" them do, 
the conclusion would doubtless be as Mr. Blatchford puts it. But we 
have seen that that theory is false, and God is not responsible for any 
man's actions— if he is a man. And to demand that God should directly 
interfere to prevent all the murderers of all the ages, as well as all Jk 
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other evil-doers, from doing their abominable works, is really to require 
that the world should be made on altogether different lines to what we 
actually find. 

6. Full well we know that such an alternative would not in the least 
disconcert the editor of The Clarion and his friends. They would 
cheerfully consent to the continental pessimism which accounts this " the 
worst of all possible worlds." They would in all probably echo Prof. 
Huxley's half-expressed sigh, that a kindly comet would wander this way, 
and by collision settle the destiny of this little planet for ever. But 
Christianity must at least be allowed to be consistent with itself. And 
nothing can exceed the frankness of its own avowal that its moral 
cosmogony is, and in this world must ever be, incomplete. Superficial— 
not to say brutal — sneers at its " other- worldliness " are easy enough. 
But they prove nothing. And they disprove nothing. There is no reason 
whatever in science, or philosophy, or fact, why Christianity should not 
say, alike to its troubled friends and its angry foes, "Wait until the 
consummation before pronouncing judgment.' ' In spite of all the present 
tribulation of saints and the unhindered truculence of sinners, it may yet 
be made clear — 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
^ When God hath made the pile complete. 

The modern Agnostic Socialist may sniff at the suggestion, but he 
can neither forbid the Christian Socialist from finding equal solace and 
inspiration in the expectation. Nor can he deny that here and now, 
for that very reason, the latter is actually doing quite as much as himself 
— the truth would seem to be a great deal more — to contend against 
wrong, and heal sorrow, and prevent or cure suffering. 

7. So comes it to pass that the retention of the belief in the Father- 
hood of God, turns the very mystery of this world's pain into a benediction. 
For its endurance becomes, in such case, not only possible but precious. 1 
It tends to the formation of character, such as could never be known in 
a world of painless peace and shadowless light There can be no nobility 
without conflict, no real happiness without sorrow as a counterpart, no 
sympathy without pain, no clinging love without trust in the dark. We, 
therefore, who still believe in the Divine Fatherhood, " claim " to be quite 
as sensitive as the author of God and My Neighbour, but more scientific. 
For his conclusions are based upon one-sided exaggeration of the lesser 

1 This is perhaps the proper place to point out that the sneer at the Lord's prayer 
on p. 180 of the book is quite unwarranted. " Christ directed us to pray to God — that 
He would not lead us into temptation? Imagine a father leading his children into 
temptation 1 " Elsewhere {Sermons on the Lords Prayer, published by J. Robinson, 
Manchester) I have endeavoured to make clear the full meaning of this petition. Here 
it must suffice to say that the assumption of the meaning temptation to evil is absolutely 
without warrant. Even the following clause (of course omitted by this writer) is 
sufficient to prove this : 4 ' But deliver us from evil. " Undoubtedly the word - • temptation " 
ought now to be dropped, and " trial" substituted, as in James i. a (R.V., margin). In 
its true sense, the petition is one involving equally the simplicity of childhood's trust and 
the wisdom of a Father's love. 
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ill, and unjustifiable ignoring of the greater good. Such an incomplete 
induction can only lead to a false conclusion. Christian philosophy takes 
account of all. Its watchword is, " Rejoice with those who rejoice ; weep 
with those who weep." It acknowledges freely that the mystery of good in 
nature, though so much greater than the mystery of evil, does not of itself 
warrant the belief that the benevolent "something" of which Sir Henry 
Thompson and Mr. Herbert Spencer speak, is indeed our Heavenly Father. 
But it earnestly insists that Paul was amply warranted in his assertion that 
" the living God left not Himself without witness, in that He did good 
and gave from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling men's hearts 
with food and gladness ; " * and that the sum total of the good here typified 
points upwards unmistakably to the possibility of more. That possibility 
of more became actual in the person and work of the Christ of the Gospels. 
He not only declared — as no other teacher on earth has ever done — " He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father," but gave the world, in Himself, 
the everlasting pledge of the veracity of His message. It is true, even 
as He said, that in the world we " have tribulation." But there is over- 
whelming reason to be thankful indeed for the potency of His inspiration — 
" Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world." Whatever be the insoluble 
problems of the present, we " cannot believe " that Christ is either deceiver 
or deceived. 

(6) Prayer and Praise 

The three pages in God and My Neighbour devoted to the above 
subject, naturally say but little on a great theme. They also say it very 
unwisely. Such an estimate is, indeed, far too mild for any writing which 
affirms that " the Bible has habituated us to the idea of a barbarous God 
who was and is always ravenous for praise and sacrifice." Still, this is the 
kind of " scepticism" that brings no little real comfort to Christian believers. 
For when unbelief comes with manifest sincerity and real thoughtfulness to 
set forth respectfully fair reasons for turning away from Christ, a heart- 
ache of anxiety begins to steal over us which they only know who have 
appreciated Christianity from within. But when the attack comes in 
ribald speech with gross misrepresentation and one-sided statement, we 
breathe more freely. If these are what " scepticism " proceeds from and leads 
to, then indeed there is little reason that we should heed it. Mr. Blatchford 
is kind enough to say tjiat he " cannot understand why Christians are 
not ashamed of" their religion. For my j>art, I "cannot understand 
-why " he is "not ashamed of " his misrepresentations of it. To quote — 
in anticipation of denial — all the instances of this in the book before us, 
would be nearly to reprint it. But the chapter under the above heading 
will serve as a fair specimen. 

The writer cannot " tolerate the mockery of Divine service by well-fed 
and respectable Christians, in the midst of untaught ignorance, unchecked 
roguery, unbridled vice, and the degradation and defilement and ruin of 
weak women and little children." Such is his statement. What are the 
inferences which must be drawn from it — especially in the light of other 
pages from the same source ? That the " ignorance and roguery and vice " 

1 Acts ziv. 15-17. jh 
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exist because Christians assemble for worship ? That vicious men are 
11 untaught, unchecked, unbridled," because Christians do nothing whatever 
to correct or cure them ? That the " defilement of women and the ruin of 
children " come to pass through Christian worship, and that the worshippers, 
without exception, care absolutely nothing for it ? How far these inferences 
are intended I do not know. We are concerned with what is actually 
printed. And I say, with the full sense of responsibility, that if this 
rant be Socialism, then Socialism is a mass of lies. And " I cannot 
understand why" any respectable man is " not ashamed of" it. 

" Seven thousand pounds to repair a chapel to the praise and glory 
of God, and under its very walls you may buy a woman's soul for a few 
pieces of silver." Strange, when a woman has no soul, being merely a 
female machine incapable of forming even a character, because only 
the puppet of heredity and environment ! Strange indeed, as an indict- 
ment from a non-churchgoer, seeing that whatever there is to buy of 
a woman to degrade her, is bought always by those who do not worship. 
And yet more strange that seven thousand pounds in this case — and I 
have nothing whatever to do with the City Temple — should be so serious, 
when there is absolutely no mention of hundreds of thousands of pounds 
from this very church in its history, and millions from the churches of 
the land, spent to save women's souls from their non-churchgoing buyers, 
whereas the Determinism which professes such virtuous indignation is 
doing nothing — but talk I And strangest of all, that whilst seven thousand 
pounds seems such an immense sum for Christian purposes, neither the 
pages of this book nor of The Clarion, ever say a word upon one hundred 
and eighty millions s$ent last year upon a habit which leads to more buy- 
ing and selling of women's souls than any other whatever. If the drink 
curse were repealed, the lust curse would practically go with it. But of this, 
evil— concerning which, when only half as many millions were sunk in 
it as now, The Times declared that it was the cause of " more idleness, 
disease, want, and misery, than all other causes put together" — Deter- 
ministic Socialism has nothing to say ! Truly, in face of all the facts, this 
horror at the restoration of a building for Christian worship and philan- 
throphy becomes the mere cant of Agnostic prejudice. 

"To me the national affectation of piety and holiness resembles a 
white shirt put on over a dirty skin." " National affectation *' ? — when this 
very writer gloats over the fact that three-quarters of the nation are 
utterly unconcerned about piety and holiness 1 Let the truth, as against 
ribaldry, concerning holiness, stand over for the moment. To any one 
who knows from personal acquaintance what the Christian churches 
of this land are really doing, and then finds printed such truculent slanders 
as this, the Deterministic Socialist " affectation " of superior philanthropy 
and excessive unselfishness "resembles a" dirty "shirt put on over" 
a skin to match. " In Christian England hundreds of thousands of 
thieves, knaves, drunkards, cowards, harlots ; and fortunes spent on 
churches and the praise of God." This last phrase we will in a moment 
consider. But what of the rest of this "rant, cant, and fustian"? 
"Christian England?" — when the writer knows well, and rejoices to 
know, that it is not Christian ! When he knows well — or if he does not 
I do— that if it were Christian there would not be a single drunkard, 
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or knave, or idler, or coward, or harlot, in the whole realm I " Fortunes 
spent on churches?" Yes! and why not? seeing that the churches, 
for all Mr. Blatchford's virulence against them, are doing more both to 
cure and to prevent " thieves, knaves, idlers, drunkards, cowards, 
harlots," etc., than all unbelief, as such, has done in all its history. I 
am very far from thinking that Christian churches or worshippers, as 
a whole, are all that they should be, and I am quite as strongly opposed 
to priestcraft as any " Clarionette " can be, but in the name of truth and 
fairness, apart from theology, I protest against wholesale slander under 
the guise of an intellectual and moral reform. 

Coming now to the more exact consideration of " prayer and praise," 
we find both of these so misrepresented as to make it easy work to 
ridicule them. But what wisdom or profit there is in setting up a 
mere effigy in order to play the Agnostic Don Quixote, is indeed difficult 
to perceive. Prayer, for instance, is said to be mere " begging," and 
praise nothing but " applause," and forthwith, with these counterfeits 
as data, three inferences are manufactured: that "prayer and praise" 
are — (1) superfluities so far as God is concerned; (2) mistakes cor- 
rected by science as regards human need ; and (3) entire delusions as 
to producing any effect beyond the petitioner's imagination. We will 
give these insinuations as much attention as they deserve. 

1. "And as to praise. I cannot imagine the Creator of the world 
wanting men's praise. Does a wise man prize the praise of fools ? Does 
any man of wisdom and power care for the applause of his inferiors ? 
We make God into a puny man, a man full of vanity and love of approba- 
tion, when we confer on Him the impertinence of our prayers and our 
adoration.' ' This last sentence represents only too truly the method of 
Mr. Blatchford and his friends. But such " anthropistic " belittlement of 
God has no more to do with the Christian or the Bible doctrine of prayer, 
than the mocking cartoon of a political party " squib " has with the actual 
individuals caricatured. The " impertinence ' ' of the suggested belittlement 
is the sole invention of the writer, who interprets " prayer" as mere selfish 
begging, and "praise "as only fulsome flattery. But every honest Bible 
reader, from the Sunday scholar upwards, knows well that these are both 
as false as misrepresentation can make them. Quotation in proof would 
be superfluous. So far as " praise " is concerned, there is not one single 
passage in the whole Bible to justify this writer's assumption. The true 
significance of " praise" in every case is reverent thankfulness, which is 
as far from "applause" as respectfulness is from impudence. It is no 
doubt open to Mr. Blatchford to reply that to him there is nothing to 
revere and nothing to be thankful for. That, however, is here irrelevant. 
The Biblical conception of God is perfectly consistent with itself in repre- 
senting Him as "worthy to be had in reverence," and deserving, as the 
Giver of all good, that men should say, " Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits." What there is in such reverent gratitude to 
turn to ridicule, for my part, I " cannot understand." 

But we are also told that, " To pray to God is to insult Him. What 
would a man think if his children knelt and begged for his love or for 
their daily bread ? He would think his children showed a very low con- 
ception of their father's sense of duty and affection." Really one is ., 
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ashamed to have to deal with such petty and pitiful sophistries as these. 
How any fair-minded reader can for a moment be misled by them, again I 
say, I " cannot understand." 
\ Here, (i.) prayer is represented as nothing else than "kneeling and 
1 begging." This is just as true — and no more — as to say that education 
: means reading. For the prism does not more plainly reveal the seven 
{colours included in white light, than the Bible makes manifest that 
{seven elements at least enter into all true prayer. Adorat ion, thanks- 
\giving, confession, resolution, petition, intercession, submission, are all 
(and always involved in the precept "pray*wTO6uTceasing? T 
' (ii.) Is there anything in any one of these to be ashamed of, either 
intellectually or morally ? Suppose, therefore, that we rule out the 
question-begging terms and say, " What would a father think if his 
children should show that they appreciate his love by reciprocating it and 
coming to him with their gratefulness, their confidences, their requests ? " 
Is there anything in that to "insult" his fatherhood? Nay, if, on the 
other hand, fatherhood is to mean that the children in a home are to take 
no more notice of their father than they do of the floor, never show any- 
thing approaching to gratitude for all they receive, never come to him in 
a difficulty, and especially never ask him for any gift or guidance — what is 
such a fatherhood but a mockery, and what such childhood but brutality ? 
This very book before us is dedicated, "To my son, Robert Corri 
Blatchford." Is the above the kind of relationship here signified ? Does 
Mr. Blatchford really wish his son to treat him as he suggests that 
Christian men should treat the Heavenly Father whose being and bounty 
are here assumed ? I hope not. At all events, the greatest comfort of my 
own life is that my children "insult" me every day with their requests. 
And assuredly every mother in the land would reject with horror the cold- 
blooded heartlessness which should take all boons for granted, with never 
a spark of tender trust or loving gratitude. If Mr. Blatchford were con- 
sistent with his "claim "to have disproved the Fatherhood of God, and 
simply said to Christians, " You are all a pack of fools," it would at least 
be logical, even if unkind. But to pretend to concede the possibility of 
a Heavenly Father, and then call upon us to treat Him as a sarcophagus, 
is neither sense nor reason. 

(iii.) But, " If He is a just God, will He give us less than justice unless 
we pray to Him ; or will He give us more than justice because we impor- 
tune Him ? " Such questions are pitifully elementary. Any beginner in 
Christian truth can easily answer them. The Bible is plain as the light 
of day in regard to both. Its fundamental axiom concerning God is that 
He cannot, under any circumstances whatever, be less than just. About 
that there is no question at all. The question is whether for His children — 
that is, for moral beings with a consciousness of wrong — mere justice is 
sufficient. The consensus of the conscience of mankind has ever owned, 
not seldom in lurid fashion, that it is not. Mr. Blatchford's ceaseless 
reiteration that "there is no sin," is no more an answer to this, than the 
avowa that there is no disease can take the place of modern medicine. 
As for the second query, it is the very essence of the Christian faith to 
answer it in the affirmative. There is something "more than justice," 
and better, even mercy. And if "the quality of mercy" is not to this 
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writer's mind sufficiently demonstrated in the Bible, I refer him to 
Shakespeare. Until it is demonstrated that " Our Heavenly Father is a 
baseless shadow," and men are "only cunning casts in clay" — which is 
not now, and never will be — mercy is " more than justice," and is both 
what human nature needs and may by prayer obtain. 

2. But part of prayer is undoubtedly petition, and petition is not 
limited to spiritual blessings. It is in this sense that Mr. Blatchford says 
rightly, " Then Christians think that God answers prayer." They do. 
And he asks, " How can they think that ? " I reply, for good and sufficient 
reasons, alike in science and experience. First, as to the former. " As 
we learn more and more of the laws of nature, we put less and less 
reliance on the effect of prayer." The assumed antithesis is false. No 
Christian ever expects any effect of prayer except through the laws of 
nature. What he holds is that the laws of nature are the laws of God, 
part, but only part, of the expression of His will. If in olden time men 
thought that reliance upon God without sanitation would cure or prevent 
fever, they were scientifically mistaken. But not more so than their 
modern representatives, whose reliance upon sanitation excludes the 
thought of God. Sanitation depends entirely for its efficiency upon the 
laws to which prayer makes appeal. How then can there be any 
contradiction between them ? No Christian would ever think of praying f / 
that God would, for his sake, contradict Himself by violating His own!/ 
laws. All true prayer is according to His will, not against it. ' 

But is it, then, possible that prayer should make any difference to the 
working of natural law ? Are we not hemmed in on all sides by rigid law, 
interference with which is according to modern science, quite unthinkable ? 
Let one of our foremost experts in physics answer. Says Prof, Sir 
Oliver Lodge : 

"As to what is scientifically possible or impossible, anything not 
self-contradictory or inconsistent with other truth is possible. Speaking 
from our present scientific ignorance, this statement must be accepted 
as literally true, for all we know to the contrary. 

" Religious people seem to be losing some of their faith in prayer : 
they think it scientific not to pray in the sense of simple petition — 
but so far as ordinary science has anything to say to the contrary, 
a more child-like attitude might turn out truer, more in accordance 
with the total scheme. Prayer for breach of law would be not foolish 
only, but profane. But who are we to dogmatise too positively con- 
cerning law ? — Let us not assume that "our present conscious intelli- 
gence is already so well informed that its knowledge exhausts or 
determines or bounds the region of the true and the possible." * 

There is, therefore, no scientific contradiction even in that element of 
prayer which consists of petition. Modern science can add nothing 
to the words of the ancient Psalmist, and assuredly modern religion 
wishes to take nothing away from them : 

Thou hast established the earth "and it abideth. 

As for Thy judgments, they stand fast unto this day, 

For all things are Thy servants. (Psalm cxix. 90.) 

1 Hibbert Journal^ January 1903, pp. 223-225. 
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Assuming God to be God, the most irrational of all conceits would be to 
limit Him to our infinitesimal knowledge of His workings. There are a thou- 
sand ways open to Him, without self-contradiction, wherein He can answer 
sincere petition. For it has been well said by the eminent authority just 
quoted : 

" Ultimate origins are inscrutable. Let us admit, as scientific 
men, that of real origin, even of the simplest thing, we know nothing : 
not even of a pebble." 

If this be so, it is scientific no less than religious to believe in the 
possible efficacy of prayer, for any practical end whatever. 

3. But in that case the final test must be experimental " There still 
remains," says the book before us, " a superstitious belief in prayer.' ' The 
adjective is an impertinence — for neither scientifically nor practically has 
prayer been shown to be useless. Very much to the contrary has been 
shown. And much more is known — and known quite as really as Mr. 
Blatchford knows that he is the editor of The Clarion — that cannot be 
shown. When, indeed, the appeal is to fact, the witnesses are as over- 
whelming in number as they are irreproachable for sanity and sincerity. 
In both these respects they are certainly quite the equal of the author of God 
and My Neighbour. But why should their experience be limited to his ? 
Indeed, the difference between theirs and his is perfectly natural. Says 
he, " For myself, I never pray, and never feel the need of prayer ? " Now 
what is the significance of this statement ? The first half of it certainly 
disqualifies the writer from pronouncing any valid opinion at all upon the 
question he deals with. How can the man who never reads know whether 
literary efforts avail ? How can the man who never walks know whether 
physical exercise is healthful ? Or, if we consider the whole avowal, it 
becomes its own more than sufficient answer. We have but to change the 
term to disclose its genuine worth as a principle of action. " For myself, 
I never wash, and never feel the need of washing." Just so. The second 
half is a perfectly natural consequence of the first half. Equally real, and 
even more tragic, would be the application of the same principle to eating 
and drinking. The loss of a sense of need proves nothing against the 
value of the gift or power lost — any more than because Darwin wrote, " I 
cannot endure to read a line of poetry, I have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music," it follows that all men who have cultivated poetry and 
music are fools for their pains. So far, therefore, as the experimental 
worth of prayer is concerned— that is, the actuality of definite answers to 
petitions — the negative avowal above quoted simply exhibits the confidence 
of ignorance. It merely shows that the writer is as competent to speak 
upon this theme, as a man who had never learned a note of music would 
be to take the part of musical critic for some great oratorio. And no more. 

In order, however, to be positive, and direct, and concrete, in regard to 
the practical value of prayer, I will cite two instances — out of a host — 
which our non-praying friends can forthwith proceed to tear to pieces 
as they may. 

The " China Inland Mission " has long been familiar as a Christian 
institution. Its work and workers are well known in London. Mr 
Hudson Taylor's name has. been openly associated with it for close upon 
half a century His methods and results can be investigated at any time. 
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Here we are concerned with one only of his public statements at the New 
York Conference : l 

"We were led to pray — in November 1886 — for a hundred 
missionaries to be sent out by our English Board in the year 1887, 
from January to December. Our income had not been elastic for 
some years : it had been about ^22,000, and we had in connection 
with that forward movement to ask God for ;£ 10,000 in addition to 
the income of the previous year. What was the result ? God sent us 
offers of service from over six hundred men and women during the 
following year, and those who were deemed to be ready and suitable 
were accepted and sent out to China. It proved at the end of the year 
that exactly one hundred had gone. What about the income ? God 
did not give us exactly the ;£ 10,000 we asked for, but He gave us 
^ 1 1,000 and it came in eleven contributions. The power of the 
living God is available power. We may call upon Him in the name of 
Christ with the assurance that if we are taught by the Spirit in our 
praydrs, those prayers will be answered." 

Similar experiences, but too many to admit of quotation here, will be 
found in the little volume recently published by Mr. John Wilkinson, the 
well-known veteran missionary to the Jews, which may be scrutinised by any 
candid reader.' Most of them refer to the way in which financial direction 
and help for Christian work came, in answer to sincere and unselfish 
request. But there are, of course, numberless other occasions equally 
practical, in which answer has come and does come to earnest petition. 
To demonstrate all these to be mere sequence or coincidence, and not 
consequence, would be a task compared with which the labour of Sisyphus 
was trifling. 

4. But what of the many prayers which are, apparently, unanswered ? 
At least this, that they are not to be accepted offhand as proofs that 
prayer is unavailing, any more than a number of failures in electrical 
experiments should be taken as proof that electricity is a delusion, (i.) In 
some cases the very Fatherhood of God — which is here assumed — is 
guarantee that no answer may be the true and best answer, as sometimes 
to our own children. There may well be, on occasion, more love in 
refusing than in granting, (ii.) In other cases we can find no explana- 
tion, at once honest and sufficient, of the seeming Divine indifference to 
anguished entreaty for deliverance from bodily peril. Still, it does not 
follow that this modern echo of a very ancient problem* — " In the many 
massacres and famines and pestilences, has God answered prayer?" — 
closes the whole question for evermore. When racking pain or mortal 
disease threaten any Christian man, it is equally natural and right that 
both he and his relatives and friends should pray that he may be delivered 
from it. Doubtless the many sympathisers with Mrs. Booth did entreat, 
especially in view of her noble character and work, that she might be 
spared to help her husband in his vast responsibilities. So would those 

1 See The Key to the Missionary Problem, by Mr. Andrew Murray (Nisbet & Co.), 

p. 95- 

* God Answers Prayer, by J. Wilkinson (Mildmay Book Store). 

* See Psalms lxxvii., lxxxiii.,letc. 
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also pray who knew and appreciated Henry Drummond, or James Clerk 
Maxwell. But these very sufferers, " cut off " as we say " in their prime," 
would themselves most emphatically contradict the inference that prayer 
was useless because they did not recover. Nay, the crucial instance of 
apparently unanswered prayer is that of Christ Himself. He is repre- 
sented as praying out of unfathomable anguish, " Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me." But it did not pass ; any more than did the 
black death in the days of Mompesson of Eyam, or the awful tragedy of 
Cawnpore. The latter case, like that of Calvary itself, was but part of that 
whole dark mass of evil which is chargeable to the will of man. To ask 
God to prevent all this is to ask for the creation of another world. Such 
an attitude finds no warrant in the Bible doctrine of prayer. As to 
"famines and pestilences," however much they may contradict our ideal 
of what human life should be, yet the tact remains that, even under the 
most healthy and happy circumstances, man is mortal. And if in ordinary 
cases the presence of disease and the resistlessness of death do not prove 
that prayer is valueless, no more do they in extraordinary. That such 
considerations do not satisfy our hearts may be fully acknowledged. The 
Christian philosophy distinctly avows that, ' ' For the present we see things 
as if in a mirror, and are puzzled." l But it unequivocally points to a 
hereafter when " we shall see face to face." Cynical scepticism may 
easily scoff at this, but it can neither disprove it nor lessen its value. It 
is as rational as religious, in face of many present tragedies which faith 
does not prevent and prayer does not avert, to say, " For the present the 
knowledge I gain is imperfect ; but then shall I know fully, even as I am 
fully known." 

5. Two other objections are also alleged in the book before us. The 
first of these is very familiar. " Prayer may be efficacious, " says Mr. 
Blatchford, "not because God will hear, but for two natural reasons." 
These are really one — viz. emotional subjectivity. Nothing is effected 
outside the man, but he is comforted and braced inside. " He is really 
appealing to his own better nature : he is rousing up his dormant faculty 
of resistance and desire for righteousness, and so rises from his knees in 
a sweeter and calmer frame of mind." Well, even if this were all, it were 
difficult to conceive of any influence that modern men need so much, in 
every grade of society. And it is instructive to note how much of self- 
direction is here regarded as possible, in the case of a being who is else- 
where pronounced an automaton, unable to do anything but what God 
" makes " him. However, the question here is whether this acknowledged 
subjectivity explains all the worth and power of prayer so sufficiently as to 
rule out of consideration what Agnostics call " the God hypothesis." And 
I answer, with all carefulness, that it does nothing of the kind. For first 
it calmly begs the whole main question, in assuming that there are no 
effects, any more than causes, outside the petitioner. Now this is pre- 
cisely what has to be proved. And the proof must be based upon a 
_ complete induction. Every case of alleged objective answer to definite 
petition, on the part of a sane and honest believer, will have to be exa- 
mined on its merits. That is the way of science, and if prayer is to be 
dismissed as unscientific, it must be scientifically disproved. Nor is that 

1 1 Cor. ariii. 19, Dr. Weymouth's New Testament in Modern Steech. 
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all. Prayer avails subjectively, we are told, "for two natural reasons." 
Which is sweetly simple, until we venture meekly to ask what a " natural " 
reason is? How comes it to be "natural" that a man should in this 
particular way "rouse up his dormant faculty of resistance and desire for 
righteousness ? " That he does so is admitted ; although every word 
of this admission calls for special appreciation as coming from avowed 
"Determinism. ' ' From the Haeckelian point of view, which Mr. Blatchford 
adopts, all this has to be explained in terms of the fortuitous concourse of 
self-created atoms. A somewhat difficult task, one may say; but the 
problem thickens the more we consider it. " The act of prayer gives 
courage or confidence in proportion to the faith of him that prays." So. 
Now note, first, that the courage of confidence here conceded is real, and 
really " makes for righteousness." Note also that the "faith" is pure 
delusion, mere "superstitious" self-deception, in imagining that there is 
a Divine Hearer and Helper when there is none whatever. Hence, we 
arrive at the interesting conclusion, that mental folly is the means of 
moral development. Which, I submit, is an irrational suggestion. In a 
word, there is only one way in which such subjective benediction can come 
through " natural reasons," and that is the will of God who created man a 
moral being, thus and thus only capable of "really appealing to his own 
better nature." 

6. The last objection here raised against prayer is even more futile, 
because more far-fetched. " I do not think that it is good for a man to 
be always asking for help, for benefits, or for pardon. It seems to me 
that such a habit must tend to weaken character. Work is nobler than 
prayer and far more dignified." This last sentence again rests upon a 
false antithesis. There is no more truth in it, or reason for it, than to say 
that working is nobler than eating or sleeping, and far more dignified, 
— which may be true. But woe to the man who neglects either. The 
invigoration from food and rest, for purposes of mental or manual toil, 
is not one whit more real than — even as conceded above — the moral 
"rousing" and "courage" which result from genuine prayer. Con- 
cerning waste of time and strength over monastic routine or ascetic 
ecclesiasticism we need say nothing, for it is not here mentioned. Prayer, 
as Christ taught it, can never come into competition with work, any more 
than strength can be hindered by health. 

But the suggestion that the habit of prayer can weaken character, is 
best met, and indeed only answered, by appeal to fact. Though it were a 
curious problem to say how "character" can be weakened by often 
"appealing to one's own better nature, and rousing up one's dormant 
faculty of resistance and desire for righteousness." One would certainly 
have thought that these were the very things in which the strengthening 
of character consisted. But waiving that, can it be truly said, either for 
days gone by or in the present, that men of prayer are conspicuously 
feeble? It is the suggestion which is feeble, even to the point of 
absurdity. If, for instance, we are asked for the strongest-charactered: 
men in the history of our own nation, is there room for a moment's hesitation 
as to the reply ? I am far from regarding the Puritans as the highest, or 
the permanent, type of what Christians should be. But that is not here 
the point. Were these, the men most of all given to prayer in England'^ Jfl 
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records, weakened in character by their habits of devotion ? Whether 
they were sweet or wise need not now concern us. Did prayer enfeeble 
their character ?— that is the question to which they may typically and 
fairly supply answer. 1 Let us note what Mr. J. R. Green tells us : 

" They had been specially picked as honest or religious men, and 
whatever enthusiasm or fanaticism they may have shown, their very 
enemies acknowledged the order and piety of their camp. In the 
wreck of the Royal cause we may pause for a moment over an incident 
which brings out in relief the best temper of both sides. Cromwell 
1 spent much time with God in prayer ' before the storm of Basing 
House, where the Marquis of Winchester had held out stoutly through 
the war for the King. The regiment of a thousand men which 
Cromwell raised, and which soon became known as his Ironsides, was 
formed strictly of men of religion. They were a ' lovely company,' 
he tells his friends with soldierly pride. No blasphemy, drinking, 
disorder, or impiety were suffered in their ranks. • Not a man swears 
but he pays his twelve pence.' " 

These were the men concerning whom the Royalist commander said 
to his master before the battle began, as the sound of their psalms floated 
down the wind, " Sire, these men will conquer, or they will die on the 
field." What they did accomplish we know. And the modern unbeliever, 
who ceaselessly clamours for more liberty, ought to be the last of all to 
underrate his debt to those who, in the strength of character obtained 
through prayer, overthrew tyranny and opened the way for national 
righteousness. If these were weaklings, we sadly need more such now. 

But their case, though emphatic, is by no means exceptional. The 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews becomes a valid historical document in this 
light, for it certainly represents with truthfulness the effect of prayer upon 
character in every age. It is very much more the rule — and of the 
exceptions I need here say nothing — that the weak-kneed as to prayer 
become the weak-kneed as to moral character. Nor is there the 
slightest room for doubt that if, in the true Christian sense, the men of 
to-day were one and all men of prayer, the evils which rouse our indigna- 
tion — quite as much as Mr. Blatchford's — and the sufferings which give 
us both alike the heart-ache, would be immeasurably diminished. More 
so, I venture to affirm, than through any other means whatever. For 
which reason such words as these are altogether misdirected: " While 
there is so much grief and misery, and unmerited and avoidable 
suffering in the world, it is pitiful to see the Christian millions squander 
such a wealth of time and energy and money on praise and prayer." 
For such a statement has really no more sense or truth in it, than to 
call it " pitiful " to see the amount of money spent in a modern hospital, 
when there is so much suffering all around. For when we set aside Mr. 
Blatchford's cartoons, and consider fairly what Christian ''praise and 
prayer " really represent, we are as utterly warranted in welcoming the 
purifying influence, the genuine sympathy, the righteous principle, the 
practical philanthropy, the immeasurable comfort and relief, for which 

1 Concerning Cromwell's " Ironsides." See Short Histor* •* tk* English Pto+U, 
PP. 537. 54i» 547. 
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they stand in the face of this world's sin and misery, as we are in appre- 
ciating the labours of a devoted hospital staff in combating disease. 
The fact, indeed, that so much of human suffering is "avoidable," is 
quite as emphatically a call to prayer as it is to work or to vote. Nay, 
more so, for if men prayed as Christ teaches us to pray, they could not 
but both vote on behalf of righteousness, and support their vote by what- 
ever else was possible in earnest effort Higher justification than that 
prayer need not have. And if many " who profess and call themselves 
Christians" fall short of what they should be and do, that is only 
additional reason why they should learn to pray, not less but more. 



Ill 

CHRISTIANITY 

(i) Christian Evidences 

Ten sections in God and My Neighbour are devoted to what the author 
calls " Christian Apologies." " Christian apologists " are said to " make 
some daring claims on behalf of their religion." In modern speech, 
however, "claims" and "apologies" are entirely different things. The 
etymological, or classical, sense of the latter term has departed, so that 
to-day an " apology " is only offered on behalf of something that is either 
feeble or wrong. Inasmuch as Christians "claim" that Christianity is 
neither, we shall not here speak either of " apologies " or of " apologists," 
and certainly not of so ugly and technical a term as " apologetics." We 
are concerned simply with the claims of the Christian faith, and with 
the evidences advanced on behalf of those claims. 

It is a somewhat querulous and groundless oomplaint to-day, that 
" those who deny the Christian claims cannot get a hearing," when this 
same writer weekly announces the "high water mark" of his journal, 
and the third edition of his book, whilst his friends assure us that half 
a million copies of anti- Christian reprints have been sold. Add to this 
all the other unchecked sceptical literature of the times, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what constitutes a "hearing," if these do not. But "the 
Christians have virtual command of all the churches, universities, and 
schools." As to churches, built and organised by believers at the 
cost of incalculable effort, who ought to have command of them but 
Christians ? For the rest, it is ridiculous to pretend that in these days 
there is no liberty of thought and speech at the universities. And it is 
preposterous to demand, either in regard to them or the schools, that 
they should all be governed on the assumption that Christianity is shown 
to be false. "They have behind them the traditions of eighteen 
centuries." It is quite right, as well as inevitable, that they should have, 
seeing that Christianity is a historical religion. " They have formidable 
allies in the shape of whole schools of philosophy, and whole libraries 
of eloquence and learning." And all these, we are to suppose, have been 
so feeble-minded and superstitious as to be content with "the baseless 
shadow" of a myth for all their pains ! "They have the zealous service 
and unswerving credence of millions of honest and worthy citizens" — 
who, it would seem, are all and only waiting for The Clarion and its 
editor to show them what fools they are in their " credence," having 
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themselves no intelligence whatever ! " And they are defended by solid 
ramparts of prejudice, and sentiment, and obstinate old custom." All 
of which, it is calmly assumed, are on the side of empty-headed gullibility 
and superstitious folly ! Truly, whatever else some Rationalists lack, one 
must avow that, on occasion, they are not wanting in genuine insolence. 

It is worth while here to point out that, beyond all controversy, 
Christianity started with nothing in its favour, and that all the " prejudice 
and sentiment and obstinate old custom " of the age in which it arose 
was utterly against it. Whence we may well ask for adequate cause 
in regard to its present position. If, indeed, all that it represents to-day 
did issue from mere fanaticism based on myth, then we have no further 
need to ask whether miracles are possible. For, in such case, Christianity 
is the world's supreme miracle of delusion — which to many of us is 
decidedly more difficult to believe than anything recorded in the Bible. 

Again, to complain that "Rationalist books and papers are boy- 
cotted," is partly unreasonable and party false. When Christian fathers 
and mothers, teachers and friends, have valid reasons for their faith, 
is it rational to suppose that they will put into the hands of those dependent 
upon them for guidance, every one-sided reprint or specious book or 
ribald pamphlet issued on purpose to destroy all that they have before 
held sacred ? Is it likely that they will promote the circulation of works 
which tell them, with all the sublime assurance of an infallible oracle, that 
" there is not a scrap of evidence for the inspiration of the Bible ; " that 
all the evidence for Christ's resurrection is " worthless " ; that, in fact, 
Jesus Christ never existed; and that "man cannot sin" either against 
God or against his fellow man ? Of a truth, the parent who suffered such 
pernicious stuff as this to come into the hands of his friends or children, 
when he could prevent it, would be a traitor to his own conscience. That 
we cannot wholly prevent it is doubtless true. So far we shall lament, 
without apology. But whilst " Rationalists " are preparing to " do the best 
we can with the bellows," to create a blizzard, we shall assuredly also do 
the best we can with the shelter. Although a bellows-created blizzard 
ought not to be such a dreadful hurricane after all. The false insinuation 
here, equally familiar by repetition, is that Christianity is afraid of the 
truth. It is enough to reply that, according to the New Testament, he who 
is afraid of the truth is no Christian at all. The Master Himself openly 
asked, " Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? " 
What can modern Secularism or Socialism in the name of reason add to 
that plea ? Did the great Apostle also narrow the minds of his converts 
when he wrote, " Finally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever wins respect, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovable, whatever is of 
good repute — cherish the thought of these things." ! Let modern Ration- 
alism vaunt itself as it may, it can add absolutely nothing to the wisdom or 
the breadth of the Christian axiom which comes in full force from Apostolic 
times : — " Prove all things : hold fast that which is good." When, there- 
fore, we are told that, " if Rationalists could preach science and reason 
twice every Sunday from a hundred thousand pulpits, perhaps the 
Christians would have less cause for boasting," a manifold reply at once 
suggests itself, (i.) It is not " boasting," in the invidious sense intended, 

1 Phil, iv. 8, Dr. Weymouth's New Testament in Modern Sixeeh. 
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when Christians point to the development of Christianity as a manifest 
effect for which there must be found adequate cause, (ii.) It is a false 
assumption that Christianity is opposed to, or can be injured by, science 
and reason. Following this writer's example I " claim," for one, that I 
have during many years preached "science and reason twice every 
Sunday " quite as really as any Socialist could. The fact that his interpre- 
tation of both differs from that of the Christian preacher, does not give 
him the monopoly of either, (iii.) If, moreover, Rationalists are so 
anxious to possess opportunities for speech on these themes, the same 
way is open to them as to the Christians. From conviction the latter 
have, in myriads of cases, denied themselves in order to build and main- 
tain. Let the former do the same, and no man will say them nay. 

"When we consider what Christianity has done, we should take 
account of the evil as well as the good. This the Christians are unwilling 
to allow." The statement is not true. Writers upon Christian evidences 
have never denied the occurrence of evil as well as good in church 
history. All they have insisted upon is that the ensuing condemnation 
should be discriminating. They are perfectly warranted in the reply 
which Mr. Blatchford attributes to them — viz. that the evils of which 
unbelievers ever make such a lurid show, "were wrought by false 
Christianity, that they were contrary to the teachings of Christ, and so 
were not the deeds of Christianity at all." This is the simple truth. But 
this writer calls it " evading the dilemma." What dilemma ? There is 
none to evade. Because we are Christians, must we not be permitted to 
distinguish between what is true and false, but must accept as " Christian " 
every foul temper and every bloody deed which " Rationalism " chooses to 
saddle upon our faith ? Let Mr. Blatchford find from the New Testament 
any teaching which justifies these evils upon which he harps so much, and 
we will consider them. Meanwhile, I trow that if any one should accuse 
modern Socialism of bringing about the deeds of blood which have been 
wrought by anarchists, or all the miseries which have followed from 
unwarranted strikes, he will soon find himself brought to book in The 
Clarion for his want of fairness and discrimination. " Would Christians 
listen to such a plea in any other case ? Had Socialists been guilty of 
tyranny, of massacre, of torture, etc., would Christians heed the excuse 
that the founders of Socialism had not preached such an atrocious policy ? " 
All depends whether it would be a mere " excuse," or not. If it could be 
shown, as plainly as it can in regard to the gospel of Christ, that atrocities 
of all kinds were absolutely prohibited, and that the love of one's fellow man 
was the essence of the teaching at the base of Socialism, then certainly 
every true Christian not only would make the distinction referred to, but 
would be compelled to do so — for which reason many of us have been 
Christian Socialists long years before Mr. Blatchford and The Clarion 
were heard of. We have been as helpless as he is to inaugurate universal 
reform, but in our Christian way we have worked quite as really, and on 
the whole quite as effectively, as he and his. friends in their unchristian 
way. 

" Neither is it right to claim credit for the good deeds, and to avoid 
responsibility for the evil deeds of the divine religion." I beg pardon. 
In this case most assuredly it is right so to do. And for the simple 
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reason that whilst the good deeds are of the essence, the evil deeds 
are but the accidents of the Christian faith. The evil is done in spite 
of the religion, and the good is done because of it. If Mr. Blatchford 
cannot see the reality and force of this distinction, he is to be pitied. 
Other men can. Comparison between Christian "good" and non- 
Christian, will come up for consideration presently. " We have to regard 
two things at once then — the good influences of Christ's ethics, and 
the evil deeds of those who profess to be His followers." Mr. Blatchford 
has employed the right term, and so answers himself. Those who do 
the evil deeds "profess " to be His followers. May be. That is not the 
question. Only when the evil-doers are His followers can their evil be 
charged upon His doctrine. As it is, the more evil their deeds, mani- 
festly the greater their need of His ethics. 

•' But the fact must be insisted upon that all religion, in its very nature, 
makes for persecution and oppression." Instead of deserving insistence, 
such a fact is quite irrelevant. The question to be asked and answered 
is, does religion make only for persecution ? All manufactories, for in- 
stance, in their "very nature, make for" smoke and dirt. And if these 
latter were their only products, they ought all forthwith to be destroyed. 
Does any sensible man suggest that they should be ? The only sane 
proceeding is to reduce the obnoxious products to a minimum, and 
develop the good to the utmost. So is it in regard to religion. Can 
the good to which religion leads be secured without any liability to evil ? 
In other words, can we not have the use without the abuse of religion ? 
As human nature is at present constituted, apparently we cannot. Mr. 
Blatchford will no doubt respond with alacrity, that men can do better 
without religion altogether. His opinion must be taken for what it is 
worth. It simply asserts that which requires both philosophical and 
practical proof. Sheep, manifestly, have no religion. If Mr. Blatchford 
wishes for a world full of sheep, he is welcome to the ideal. It is to be 
hoped that most of us would rather be men, with all the problems of 
religion and conflicts to face, than 

Nourish a blind life within the brain, 

as do the animals to whom no religion is possible. It is equally plain that 
power-looms and printing machines have no religion. Perhaps Mr. 
Blatchford, encouraged by Prof. Huxley, would 1 prefer a human family 
every member of which should be one of these, with a guarantee of flaw- 
less working. Alas! his desire is less feasible than that of the child 
who cries for the moon. For the latter at least involves no inherent 
self-contradiction. But the former does. A man we know, and a machine 
we know. But a man-machine is unthinkable. And as long as a man 
is something more than either a tram-car or a cow, so long, whether 
Rationalists are pleased or displeased, he will have a religion, and religion 
will be liable to the defects of its qualities. Herein we may well listen 
to an expert. Thus Prof. Tiele writes : x 

"The statement that there are nations or tribes which possess 
no religion rests either on inaccurate observation or on a confusion 
of ideas. No tribe or nation has yet been met with destitute of 

1 Outlines •/the History of Religion, p. 6 (Kegan Paul). 
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belief in any higher beings ; and the travellers who asserted their 
existence have been afterwards refuted by the facts. It is legitimate, 
therefore, to call religion, in its most general sense, a universal 
phenomenon of humanity." 

It is manifest enough to every one acquainted with Mr. Blatchford's 
writings that Socialism constitutes his religion. Certainly he might do 
worse, though many of us earnestly hold that he might do better. At least 
Godless Socialism is undoubtedly quite as responsible for the bloody deeds 
of the French Revolution, as Christianity is for the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion. If it be said, in fairness to both, that neither really sanctions such 
atrocities, then it is open to Christianity quite as freely as to Socialism 
to disown these "by-products," and claim to be judged according to 
its higher and nobler issues. What these have been and are in the case 
of the Christian faith, is too large a subject to be briefly summarised, but 
will be succinctly considered in a following section. 

Mr. Blatchford goes on to ask, " Why is religious intolerance so much 
more fierce and bitter than political intolerance? Just because it is 
religious. It is the supernatural element that breeds the 11117." But tne 
assumption contained in the question here is not to be so easily granted. 
For the term " political intolerance " covers all those intertribal and inter- 
national wars which have deluged the earth with blood to a far more 
ghastly extent than "religious" wars. Certainly it was not "the super- 
natural element" which caused the "fury" of Nero's diabolical cruelties, 
as practised upon the early Christians and repeated more or less fully by 
succeeding emperors, including the greatly-extolled Marcus Aurelius. 
Such a statement as the above may apply to Islam, but certainly does not 
to Christianity. For "the belief that it is a holy thing to be jealous 
for the Lord, with blind rage and ruthless savagery," is as false to 
Christian principle as American trusts and combines, or Italian vendettas, 
are to Socialism. 

Whether the "Christianity of Christ" is, as this writer asserts, "im- 
perfect and inadequate," is a -natter for consideration. But nothing is 
contributed to its valid discussion by asserting that the New Testament, 
as a moral and spiritual guide for men, is unsatisfactory because " it is 
based upon an erroneous estimate of human nature and of God." For 
this is mere affirmation, without proof. Or, if the author claims that he 
has proved it, we are entitled to " claim " equally that we have disproved 
his proof. " I am sure that it would be easy to compile a book more 
suitable to the needs of man." Doubtless it would — for Mr. Blatchford's 
" man." But we have shown above that this species does not exist ; 
hence it is not necessary to write a book for him. The New Testament 
would confessedly be quite useless to any creature who was not responsible 
for his actions. But as this responsibility is precisely what the consensus of 
philosophy, history, social life and conscience unequivocally declare to be 
the hall-mark of manhood, the New Testament may yet be the very best 
guide to a human life worth living. Finally, the avowal that "it is a 
gross blunder to assume that all the poetry, morality, and science, of the 
past eight hundred years, have failed to add to or improve the knowledge 
and morality of the first century," is at least half irrelevant For who, in 
the Christian name, has ever claimed that human " knowledge " should 
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not be improved as ages pass ? It is undeniably true that Christian 
students and thinkers have endeavoured to improve such "knowledge," 
quite as much and quite as effectually as non- Christians. 

Whether the " morality " of the New Testament can be " improved," is 
another matter. So far as its quantity is concerned — that is, the scope 
of its application to phases of human character and conduct — these latter 
must necessarily be multiplied as population grows and civilisation com- 
plicates itself. But the New Testament does not profess to be an exclusive 
moral dictionary or spiritual encyclopaedia, any more than a manual of 
the elements of music claims to contain all the possible needs for the 
composition of an oratorio or the direction of a full orchestra. The 
function of a handbook on grammar is not to provide literature, but to 
teach those ways of speaking and writing which may lead to literature. 
The Christian Scriptures make no profession of being a storehouse of 
detailed moral injunctions for all time. They have, indeed, no exact code 
whatever even for individual life. They provide great principles of moral 
being, and leave the application to the circumstances of the man or the 
age — hence their timeless and unrestricted applicability to human nature 
through manifold generations. The very omissions upon which Mr. J. S. 
Mill and others have laid such stress, are really the conditions of the 
universal application of the main principles. It has often been pointed 
out that the silence of the New Testament is as significant as its speech. 
Only space is required to specify and illustrate this. 

As regards the quality of New Testament morality, we have seen above 
the estimate of some of the ablest unbelievers as well as philosophers. 
When these all are shown to be fatuous, when Lotze, and Goethe, and 
Strauss, and others like them have been shown to be deluded, it will 
be time enough to consider the new morality of modern Determinism. 
It is only too true, as Mr. Blatchford says, that " Christ's message as 
we have it in the Gospels has been obscured, and at times almost 
obliterated, by the pomps and casuistries of schopls and churches.*' But 
that is only the more reason why each man should bring his own whole 
mind and heart to bear upon the question whether Mr. Blatchford is right 
in pronouncing Christ's message " neither clear nor sufficing," or — leaving 
for the moment Christian estimates apart — whether Mr. Lecky was not 
nearer the truth in that avowal of his which is so familiar to students^ 
but which, because of its author's impartiality and competence, I quote 
here once more 

" It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal 
character, which through all the changes of eighteen centuries has 
inspired the hearts of men with an impassioned love, and has shown 
itself capable of acting on all nations, temperaments, and conditions ; 
has not only been the highest pattern of virtue, but the highest 
incentive to its practice ; and has exercised so deep an influence that 
it may be 'truly said that the simple record of three short years of 
active life, has done more to regenerate and soften mankind than 
all the disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhortations of 
moralists.*' 1 

1 History of European Morals, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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It is because " Christ's message as we have it in the Gospels" is in- 
separable from Christ's person and character, that the claim of Christian 
morality to be both u clear and sufficing " is, as Mr. Blatchford rightly 
puts it, so " daring." Thus, — 

" The claim of Christianity is that it is the supreme expression of 
moral sentiment, the flower and fruit of the world's purest feeling ; it 
lifts moral principles to a degree of spiritual significance, elevation 
and sympathy never before associated with them; it combines the 
manifold moral sentiments of human life into a system of moral 
obligation, the purity, symmetry, beauty, and penetrating thorough- 
ness of which are without a parallel in the history of human specula- 
tion; and touches it with a peculiar emotion which makes it a 
religion, the dynamic force of which is incalculable and all-pervading. 
Further, it is the claim of Christianity to have propounded a morality 
that is as universal as it is supreme." l 

For such a " claim M we can make, as Christians, no "apology," but the 
evidences of its reasonableness have been abundantly set forth. A few 
instances of such statements, based on history and logic, may fitly close 
this section. 

Modern Scepticism^ Faith and Free thought, Popular Objections to 
Revealed Truth, Strivings for the Faith, Credentials of Christianity — 
these titles represent five volumes published by . Hodder & Stoughton 
on behalf of the Christian Evidence Society. They contain clear and 
convincing summaries upon all the great foundation matters of Christian 
belief. The " level-headed and open-minded " student will find these well 
worthy of his best attention. They are of the greatest possible interest 
and value. It is difficult to conceive of ordered speech better calculated 
to meet the requirements of reasonable men. 

Christianity and Morality. The Boyle Lectures for 1874, by Dr. 
Wace, deservedly esteemed for their clearness and force of thought 
(Pickering). 

The Christian Ethic, by Prof. W. Knight (Murray). 

Christian Ethics^ by Dr. Newman Smyth (T. & T. Clark). 

The Moral Teaching of the New Testamentjoy C. A. Row (S.P.C.K.), 
a little volume deserving of great attention. 

(2) What is Christianity? 

Such a question will always be reasonable in regard to a religion 
making "claims" as " daring " as we have seen. It is as timely to-day 
as when the men of Athens drew forth from the Apostle Paul his discourse 
on Mars' Hill. Mr. Blatchford complains that " there are as many 
kinds of Christianity as there are Christians. The differences are 
numerous and profound : they are astonishing. That must be a strange 
revelation of God which can be so differently interpreted." Why anymore 
" strange " than that the light which shines in at every window should 
be " interpreted" to the inmates of the house according to the colour, or 

1 Dr. Henry Alton on "The moral teaching of the New Testament," in Popular 
Objections to Revealed Truth, published by Christian Evidence Society, p. 281. 
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colours, of the glass ? Life itself is confessedly all mystery, but it is not 
rendered incredible as a reality by all the " numerous and profound 
differences " which obtain in living creatures, from the amoeba up to man. 
When Mr. Blatchford can " reduce all these to a common denominator/ ' 
it will be time to insist upon the same in regard to "that life" which 
"was the light of men." 1 

Still, as we know that ethereal vibrations are the essential ultimates of 
light, and that protoplasm is " the physical basis of life," so there must 
be an ultimate essence, " an irreducible minimum/ ' of Christianity. Con- 
cerning this every man, in every age and clime, who is called upon to 
become Christian, is entirely warranted in enquiring. Nay, he is by 
Christianity itself definitely enjoined so to do. Mere blind acquiescence 
either in authority or tradition, can never constitute Christian faith. 

No complaint need be made of the way in which Mr. Blatchford sets 
out his difficulties. He first enumerates the main points of what may 
be generally considered modern "evangelical" Christianity, and after 
denying these, proceeds to controvert " the old idea of the Fall and the 
Atonement." It will be best for our purpose — which is not, be it 
remembered, to supply a volume upon Christian theology, but to examine 
Mr. Blatchford's positions — first to criticise his criticisms, and then 
supply valid answer to the main question. 

His method of dealing with "the old idea," has all the advantage of 
his usual style. It is splendid dogmatism, certainly, and, if only it were of 
any value as a reasoning process, would enable us to settle many things 
with convenient despatch. " No. As I said before, if the theory of 
evolution be true, there was nothing to atone for, and nobody to atone. 
Man has never sinned against God. In fact, the whole of this old 
Christian doctrine is a mass of error. There was no creation. There 
was no Fall. There was no Atonement. There was no Adam, and no 
Eve, and no Eden, and no Devil, and no Hell." 

Now the dictatorial finality of this pronouncement proves nothing. 
He might safely have completed his list by adding, " in fact, there was 
no anything." Such a settlement simply exhibits the writer's opinion — 
to which he has a perfect right. How feebly grounded in fact and logic 
are the words he here once more italicises, we have sufficiently shown 
above, and need not therefore re-open that question. As regards the 
other doctrines specified, in spite of all this assumption of infallibility, 
there is yet room for careful thought. Few Christians of any intelligence 
to-day would deny that some old conceptions in regard to these doctrines 
are to be reckoned amongst the sincere but real mistakes of pur fore- 
fathers. But there is nothing " strange " in this, for the history of 
theology, as the science of religion, may well be as full of mistakes and 
corrections as any other branch of science. Indeed, of some of these 
latter it might be said, with much more truthfulness than in regard to 
theology, "The whole of this old doctrine is a mass of error." But no one 
proposes that chemistry, or astronomy, or therapeutics, should be 
dismissed with disdain because the pathway to their present condition 
is strewn with discarded errors. 

* 

1 John i. 4, Weymouth's Translation 
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In the case before us, however, the suggestion is thorough in the 
extreme. No improvement is permissible, no clearer conceptions can be 
allowed, no modification is worth consideration. "All these theories, 
old and new, seem to me impossible." That may be so, but it avails only 
for the editor of The Clarion and those who regard him as a Pope. We 
may and must add our own thoughts to those of the vast numbers of men, 
quite as intelligent and honest as Mr. Blatchford, who have filled and yet 
are filling libraries upon these themes. Confining ourselves now to this 
statement in God and My Neighbour, three things call for comment : 

(1) his dealing with the old theories of the Fall and the Atonement; 

(2) his criticisms of the new, or later, representations of Christian doctrine ; 

(3) his request for a definition of Christianity. 

1. In regard to the first. The representations are such as might be 
expected from one out of all sympathy, as well as touch, with Christian 
churches. But they are neither fair nor true. To write that "God 
was so angry with Adam for his sin that He condemned him and all 
his descendants for five thousands years to a hell of everlasting fire/' 
and that " all who did not believe on Christ or were not baptized would 
go to hell and burn for ever in a lake of fire — that is what we were taught 
in our youth," is indeed partially, but only partially, true. If that in all 
its naked harshness was taught, " forty years ago," in the church of Mr. 
Blatchford* s boyhood, at least there were very many churches which set 
forth, plainly enough, a broader and brighter gospel. But letting that 
pass, the fact that Christian men of thought and feeling have been 
growing in perception of things divine and human during recent years, 
neither means that they have violated Christian principles in so doing, 
nor that we are now prepared, at the bidding of any oracle of unbelief, 
to jettison as worthless cargo everything to which modern sentiment in 
the name of science may object. It sounds, confessedly, very simple and 
conclusive to write, " No Adam, no Fall ; no Fall, no Atonement ; no 
Atonement, no Saviour. Accepting evolution, how can we believe in a 
Fall ? There never was any Fall. Evolution proves a long slow rise." 
But these simplicities of negation are altogether unwarranted. .They 
are as contrary to science as to religion. It is certainly not demonstrated 
by our modern scientific knowledge that " there never was any Fall." 
Nor does evolution simply prove " a long slow rise," and nothing more. 
Evolution is itself unworkable as a hypothesis without also including, 
as demonstrated processes, degeneration, reversion to type, and persistency 
of type. Besides which, so competent an authority as Mr. A. R. Wallace 
has shown x that any theory of evolution without special crises — whether 
we call them leaps or gaps does not matter — is unable to account for 
the undeniable facts. And Dr. Orr has good scientific grounds for saying 
that, " The * insensible gradation theory/ as respects the transition from 
ape to man, has not a single fact to support it." f If to this we add 
Dr. Carpenter's definite assertion* that "there is no such thing as an 
accidental variation," it will be seen that the magic word "evolution" 

1 Darwinism, pp. 461-78. 

* Christian View of God and the World, pp. 183. 

* Modern Review, October 1884, p. 680. 
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is no more a simple and easy explanation of the excellence than it is oi 
the depravity of human nature. 

The three words, however, upon which Mr. Blatchford most plays 
in this reference to the theology of his boyhood, are manifestly " Evolution/' 
the " Fall/' the "Atonement." Now it is absolutely impossible to do 
justice to any one of these in a few paragraphs. I must be perforce 
content with the briefest statement, supplementing it by subjoining a few 
references to works which fairly represent the modern Christian position. 

(i.) As to " Evolution " — nothing need be said beyond the well-grounded 
assertion that theistic evolution, so far from conflicting with Christian 
doctrine, only broadens and confirms it Quotation from competent 
authorities in support of this would be superfluous, though they could 
easily be supplied. 

(ii.) As regards the " Fall," the usual process of present-day scepticism 
is to tie up the Christian faith absolutely to a few words of the 
Apostle Paul, as if these constituted the whole Christian doctrine of 
sin, and then assert that there is no historic basis for his reference, 
so that it and its inferences may be together dismissed as worthless. 
But neither of these assumptions holds good. The Christian doctrine 
of sin, and consequent need of Christ's redemptive work, neither turns 
upon a few Pauline phrases nor upon the literal historicity of the opening 
chapters of Genesis. The present attitude of most careful Christian 
thinkers may perhaps be best summarised in one or two extracts from 
competent writers. Thus Mr. Tennant says : l 

" The supposition that this doctrine of man is the basis of 
Christianity is, to say the least, gratuitous. The universality of 
actual sin and sinful habit is the sufficient basis of a Gospel of 
Redemption, and how exactly sinfulness arises, or arose, is a matter 
of no moment to it. In all our Lord's recorded relations with sinners, 
no word or act necessarily implies the presence in men of aught but 
actual sin and self-made character. That St. Paul made use of the 
conception of the imputation of Adam's sin, or of the solidarity of 
the race in some undefined way in the Fall of our first parents, is, 
as we have seen, no reason why the Church of to-day should take 
his somewhat incidental utterance on the subject as the basis of its 
doctrine of human nature. The fictitious importance assigned by 
theology in its most scholastic periods to the doctrines of the Fall 
and original sin, is an accident of history, not the outcome of the 
necessary development of the faith/' 

And Dr. Orr, illustrating what I have several times pointed out above 
concerning the anticipation of all Mr. Blatchford' s points by Christian 
teachers, writes:* 

" Christianity, they say, requires you to accept one view of man's 
origin, and science gives quite another. As it is sometimes put, the 

1 "These able Hulsean Lectures for 1901-2 have been since supplemented by the 
same author's exhaustive treatise on The Fall and Original Sin, which may be especially 
commended to all who desire to make a thorough study of this important matter." — The 
Origin and Propagation of Sin, p. 149. 

* The Christian View of God and the World, p. 181. 
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doctrine of redemption rests on the doctrine of the Fall ; the doctrine 
of the Fall rests on the third chapter of Genesis. Bat science has 
exploded the third chapter of Genesis, so the whole structure falls to 
the g round. I acknowledge the issue, but it is no? 'rightly put' to say 
that the doctrine of the Fall rests on the third chapter of Genesis. 
The Christian doctrine of redemption certainly does not rest on 
the narrative in Gen. iii., but it rests on the reality of the sin and 
guilt of the world, which would remain facts though the third chapter 
of Genesis had never been written. It would be truer to say that 
I believe in the third chapter of Genesis, or in the essential truth 
which it contains, because I believe in sin and redemption, than to 
say that I believe in sin and redemption because of the story of 
the Fall. Put the third chapter of Genesis out of view, and you 
have the facts of the sin and disorder of the world to be accounted for 
and dealt with, all the same." * 

So again Dr. Denny, voicing the judgment of most educated Christian 
teachers of to-day, says : ' 

" No one who knows what science or history is can imagin e that 
either science^ or history is to be found in the first three chapters 
of" Genesis : and tt wirh be^ptalhT TfhirifcT" thaTTo~~seefc TorTEem 
is quite unnecessary to the Christian position. Man's nature is re- 
vealed by what he is, interpreted by the course of God's dealings 
with him ; it is revealed above all, and his destiny along with it, 
in Jesus Christ our Lord ; and it is as gratuitous as it is futile to seek 
to discover it in all its integrity in a first man. The plain truth, 
and we have no reason to hide it, is that we do not know the 
beginnings of man's life, of his history, of his sin ; we do not know 
them historically, on historical evidence ; and we should be content 
to let them remain in the dark till science throws what light it 
can upon them. The unity of the human race — the organic connection 
of all its members — the identity in all of that double relation to 
nature and to God — the universality of the consciousness which 
Christians call sin : these are facts, whatever our ignorance may be 
of the original state of man and of his original righteousness." 

And Dr. Lyman Abbott puts the whole case, as between modern 
Christian theology and science, into a sentence which may safely be 
adopted by every evangelical Christian, when he says : * 

" One may be an evolutionist, he may believe that the individual 
man emerged from a lower animal, he may believe that the whole 
race has emerged from a lower animal condition, and yet he may 
believe that in this emergence every individual comes under Divine 
law, and that every violation of that Divine law is a sin, and every 
sin is a falling back into the animal condition ; and the only hope 
of himself, and the only hope of the race, is in the power that 
shall lift him up and out of his lower self into his higher, truer, 

1 A striking paragraph to the same effect will be found in Dr. Dale's Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 326. 

* Studies in Theology, p. 78. 

* The Theology 0* an Evolutionist, p. 48. 
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nobler self, until he shall be no longer a son of the animal, but 
in very truth a son of God." 

(iii.) As regards the doctrine of the " Atonement," there has been and 
yet is, confessedly, great divergence of opinion amongst Christian 
believers. To compare and decide between these, is certainly no part of 
our duty here. The works mentioned below will afford full opportunity for 
every earnest student to judge for himself. Once and for all it may 
be said that the reality of Christianity, in, an individual or in a Church, 
does not depend upon the particular view espoused as to the whole 
meaning of the tragedy upon Calvary. Dr. Magee only expressed the 
plain Christian case when he wrote : 

"We are not, then, I maintain, required either by the creeds 
of the Church or by the words of Scripture, to defend any particular 
theory of the Atonement. They teach an Atonement; but theory 
of Atonement, God be praised, they give us none. All that we are 
bound to believe and defend, is that there has been an Atonement 
effected for us by the death of Christ, that this has removed a 
hindrance in the way of remission of sins other and beyond any 
which might exist in ourselves — a hindrance, that is to say, existing 
in the nature of that system or order of things of which we are a 
part; but what that hindrance is, and how that death availed to 
remove it, we are nowhere expressly told, and we are wise if we 
refrain from at all attempting to define.' ' l 

In this, as in all else that appertains to faith, it is both open to 
and incumbent upon every man to be "thoroughly convinced in his 
own mind." * But some of these remarks of Mr. Blatchford, upon both 
the old and the new doctrine of the Atonement, certainly call for a little 
closer examination. First, as to the old. Some former puttings of the 
case on the part of sincere believers were doubtless mistaken, and could 
not now be maintained on grounds of justice or morality. But it is 
quite a misrepresentation to ask, "Is it moral to make the good suffer 
for the bad ? " No Christian theory has ever taught such a notion, nor 
is there a word in Scripture to warrant it. Whatever else Christ was, 
He was a perfectly voluntary sufferer. Again, to say that "the doctrine 
of salvation for Christ's sake, and after a life of crime, holds out in- 
ducements to sin," is doubly wrong. It displays gross confusion of 
thought as to what " salvation " means. A real inducement to sin could 
only be found in an intimation that a death-bed repentance would 
secure the same " salvation " as faith issuing in a holy life. But this 
is never said. If the " salvation " spoken of in the gospel meant that 
it made no difference how a man lived, so long as he repented at last, 
there might be some permission (certainly not " inducement") to continue 
in sin. But no suggestion could be more contrary to the whole teaching 
of Christ and His Apostles. Again, it is utterly falsified by facts. History 
may be challenged to produce a single case in which the cross of Christ, 
as a proof of love Divine, has been the reason for continuing in sin. 

"No repentance can merit pardon nor atone for wrong." Most true. 
The very ground of the necessity for some real redemption. 

1 Thf 4tonewt7it t ride below. • Rom. »v. 5, Weymouth. jdl 
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" To be sorry, and not to reform, is not good." Who ever said it was ? 
The Christian doctrine of the Atonement? Assuredly not. "An act 
performed is performed for ever." No Christian doctrine denies that. 

" He who wrongs a fellow creature wrongs himself as well, and 
wrongs both for all eternity. Let this awful thought keep us just." 
Yes, but there is another consideration, which Mr. Blatchford perhaps 
intentionally omits. The truth, however, does not omit it, nor does Christian 
doctrine. He who wrongs either himself or his fellow creatures, also 
wrongs God. And without this last and greatest wrong, there is nothing 
" awful " in the thought at all. There are myriads of real wrongs which 
are neither contagious nor perpetuated through heredity. In a very 
short time — for aught Agnosticism can say to the contrary — both the 
doer and the sufferer of these will be extinct, so that both the conscious 
effect and the memory of the wrong will have perished. In that case, 
the wrong is but an inconsiderable trifle. But the Christian doctrine 
of wrong is sin, sin against God and the moral law emanating from Him. 
This is the true awfulness, that " God is not mocked," however life's 
seemings may perplex us, and that " Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap," either now or in a hereafter as certain as the present. 
Mr. Blatchford writes as if that word were not in the Bible, or as if 
the doctrine of the Atonement annulled it. Only by ignoring sin against 
God can the assertion be made that the thought of the irreversibleness 
of human wrong " is more moral and more corrective than any trust 
in the vicarious atonement of a Saviour." For, as a matter of fact, 
humanity has always known that wrong was irreversible — and it has 
not cared. There has been, as history shows, no sense of awfulness 
emerging as a deterrent from such knowledge. Fearlessly, on the other 
hand, the Christian advocate may affirm that nothing in the history 
of the world has so emphasised the sinfulness of sin, as the doctrine of 
the cross of Christ, endured for man's sake. 

But " God acts unjustly when He pardons for Christ's sake. If one 
man injures another, the prerogative of pardon should belong to the 
injured man." True. But here again God is treated as a nonentity, 
as if sin only affected the man who through it suffers. But that can 
never be true until the non-existence, or the non-moral character, of God 
is demonstrated. " If your son injure your daughter, the pardon must 
come from her. ,, I beg Mr. Blatchford's pardon, but if I had a son 
capable of doing that, when it was done he would have first of all to 
reckon with me. For as I am neither brute nor machine, my daughter, 
as mine, is dear to me. Injury to her would be first and emphatically 
injury to me. And if such conduct were nothing to me, then the sacred- 
ness of home, the little moral universe for which I am responsible, would 
be trampled under foot. And that, in miniature, is the truth concerning 
sin. It is at once the reason and the justification of that strong cry in 
the fifty-first psalm which has so often been sneered at by unbelievers: 
"Against Thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight." For the "only" here is not exclusive, but comparative. As 
such it is abundantly justified. 

" Nor would it be just for you to forgive him because another son of 
yours was. willing to be punished in his stead/' Two things are here to 
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be considered. It might be perfectly just so to do, if rightly understood. 
For the injury assumed involves three distinct consequences, which must 
not be confused. First, personal blameworthiness or guilt. Secondly, an 
estranged personal relationship. Thirdly, liability to punishment, as a 
wilful breaker of law. The first no one can by any possibility take for 
another. The last, for love's sake, any one can. But the gospel of Christ 
does not profess to be a mere message of justice, but also of mercy. 
The mercy means the willingness to forgive. The forgiveness means 
(i.) the passing of the inevitable suffering, not the guilt, from the sinner 
to one who is not only able because of his own guiltlessness, but willing 
because of his love, to bear it ; (ii.) the restoration of the outraged 
personal relation, " the reconciliation.'' l This has been the heart of 
the moral power of the doctrine in every age, however roughly or even 
mistakenly men have expressed it in their theories. But the Christian 
reader who may be still perplexed herein, will do well to study the lecture 
by Dr. Joseph Cook, in his Boston Monday Lecture Series, entitled The 
Atonement in the Light of Self-evident Truth} The definition there 
given is both valid in itself and sufficient safeguard against such criticisms 
as we are here considering. " The Atonement is the substitution of the 
voluntary sacrificial chastisement of Christ for man's punishment." 
For the difference between " chastisement " and "punishment" I must 
refer to the author's own statement of the case. 

2. As to Mr. Blatchford's comments upon " the new theories of the 
Atonement," we find three questions and two statements which merit 
notice, (i.) " If Christ died to save man from sin, how is it that nineteen 
centuries after His death the world is full of sin ? " For precisely the 
same reason as operated when He was upon earth. " How often would 
I — and ye would not." — Matt, xxiii. 37. " Ye will not come to me that ye 
may have life." — John v. 40. The very nature of sin is sufficient answer to 
every such enquiry. 

(ii.) " If God who loves us wished to forgive us the sin Adam com- 
mitted ages before we were born, why did He not forgive us without 
dying, or causing His Son to die, on a cross?" The first half of this 
query is unwarranted, the second is not to be answered in a mono- 
syllable. "To forgive us the sin Adam committed'* is an utter mis- 
representation, without a single support, and indeed flatly contradicted, in 
the Bible. 8 No man requires forgiveness for any sin other than his own. 
The solemn issues of heredity are quite another matter. No man is ever 
guilty for anything received through heredity. For the rest — why not 
forgive without Calvary ? — I can only answer here in condensed form, 
because of " the exceeding sinfulness of sin," and refer the reader for the 

1 Cf. Rom. v. 10, 11 : " For if while we were hostile to God we were reconciled to Him 
through the death of His Son, it is still more certain that, now that we are reconciled, we 
shall obtain salvation through Christ's life : and not only so, but we also exult in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom we have now obtained that 
reconciliation." — Weymouth's Translation. Note that this is the only passage in which, 
in the "Authorised" Version, the word "atonement" occurs. And here it is now 
rightly replaced in the Revised Version by " reconciliation." 

2 In the volume entitled Orthodoxy \ published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
8 Cf. Eztkiel xviii., etc. 
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fuller consideration of this to the works I have named below, where it is 
fully and frankly considered. 

(Hi.) "If Christ is essential to a good life on earth, how is it that 
many who believe in Him lead bad lives, while many of the best men 
and women of this and former ages either never heard of Christ, or did 
not follow Him ?" The first half of this is answered plainly enough 
in the New Testament. It is indeed as childish a question as to 
say, "How is it that many boys who have been to a good school turn 
out dunces ? " And it requires as little reply. But as to the latter half, 
wide avenues of thought are opened out thereby. Yet no wider than 
Christ Himself made clear. " Other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold. Them also I must bring." — " Many shall come from the east, and 
from the west, and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down 
in the kingdom of God." l The apostle Paul also echoed his Master, in 
his letter to the Romans, in a way that the older theologies, it must be 
confessed, strangely overlooked. Surely Mr. Blatchford himself can desire 
nothing broader than this : " But glory, and honour, and peace, to every 
man that worketh good — for there is no respect of persons with God," * 
Christianity, as set forth in the New Testament, is not responsible for the 
narrow conceits of some theologians, who have represented goodness 
as confined to professing Christians, and God as caring only for the 
" elect." Even the Old Testament makes clear the contrary to all 
who read it with open eyes. If men had marked more the tender breadth 
of the Divine care exhibited in the Book of Jonah, and thought less about 
the "great fish " contention, it would have been both a truer method and 
a better exposition. Cyrus, in Isaiah, is but a type of unnumbered others 
to whom God has said, " I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not 
known Me." But the unhesitating Christian answer to the query before us 
is, that however good in many respects not to be despised, were, or are, 
those who have either never heard of Christ, or have not followed Him 
consciously, they have never been, nor ever could be, the " best " in any age. 
Christian advocates are quite prepared, when necessary, to show cause for 
accepting their Master's estimate — " Among them that are born of women 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist ; yet he that is but 
little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he." * In so far as men 
have approximated to the best, they have followed and do still follow Christ 
Thus Mr. Blatchford himself, in all his socialistic endeavours, is follow- 
ing the principles first and most emphatically enunciated by Christ in 
the story of the " Good Samaritan," and in the solemn insistence upon 
sympathy to the uttermost which is enforce pi by His assurance — " Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren ye have 
done it — or not done it — unto Me." So, too, Dr. Congreve, speaking as a 
Positivist, frankly says : 4 

" The more truly you serve Christ, the more thoroughly you mould 
yourselves into His image, the more keen will be our sympathy 
and admiration. We are glad that you should look on us, as I 
know some have done, as unconscious servants of Christ." 

1 John x. 16 ; Matt. viii. n ; Luke xiii. 29. a Rom. ii 10. 

8 Compare with this the passage quoted above from Ecce Homo. 
* Essays, p. 298. 
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But unconscious service, at its best, can never be equal to conscious 
service; any more than the performance of a blind organist, however 
beautiful and wonderful in some cases, can be equal to that of a trained 
musician in possession of all his faculties. Here, moreover, the writer 
again assumes what cannot for a moment be conceded, and what, as an 
avowed Agnostic, he ought not to claim — viz. the nonentity of God. 
In such a case the best men and women might well be those who in 
various ways simply sought to save their fellows. But if God be our 
Father — and this is the Christian doctrine — then they cannot be the 
"best" who either do not know Him, or ignore Him, any more than 
in a home the best service can be rendered by an industrious servant 
as compared with a devoted son or daughter. So the true motive for 
Christian Foreign Missions is not to save men from hell hereafter, but 
to open their eyes now, so that the bad may be made good, and the good 
may be made better, in other lands no less than in our own. 

(iv.) Besides these questions, Mr. Blatchford makes two statements. 
One is the old familiar assertion that " Man cannot sin against God," 
and that "therefore no Atonement could be necessary.' ' But the 
collapse of the assumption, as above demonstrated, makes this " there- 
fore " meaningless, so that we need not consider it The other is that 
" Man never did estrange himself from God. All history shows that 
man has persistently and anxiously sought for God, and has served 
Him according to his light, with a blind devotion, even to death and 
crime." The writer answers himself, however, in one word. Why 
"blind" devotion? Certainly out of the blindness comes the "death 
and crime." But whence comes the blindness ? It is, of course, open 
to the Agnostic to ascribe all the monstrosities and atrocities of former 
cults, which have been of late years so assiduously collected, to the 
stragglings of savage minds in process of "the evolution of the idea 
of God." But all the strange and oft gruesome revelations of the 
" Golden Bough " do not avail to rule out, but rather tend to rule in, 
the necessity of some original estrangement, or, as the author of Evil 
and Evolution * would call it, some primal " maladjustment/ 9 Even 
if the opening chapters in Genesis are to be regarded as picture legends, 
of which the origin in fact is lost beyond discovery, at least the moral 
principles involved supply an adequate cause for all the succeeding 
blindness with which men sought to satisfy their ineradicable religious 
instincts. The leading of that blindness upwards into light, becomes the 
worthy purpose of a revelation adapted first to the needs and capacities 
of an early stage of human history, and thence developing onwards until 
its complete culmination in Jesus Christ. Whether, therefore, it be put 
into the technical terms of anthropology, or the legendary poetry of 
religion, the truth best explaining all the facts seems to be that when 
man emerged from the status of his anthropoidal predecessors — that is, 
when he became man — he misused his new-found powers of self-direction 
to revert to the merely animal, and so estranged himself from God. 
Thus, also, he thwarted the Divine purpose, and twisted what might 

1 I commend this work to the careful study of the reader, as being worthy of the 
best unbiassed attention be can give to it (published by MacmiUan). A 
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have been the direct upward line of ascent to the highest, into the 
world's history of selfishness and misery. 

3. Now, finally, as to the demand for a clear-cut definition of 
Christianity which shall at once include all who deserve the name of 
Christian, and exclude all who do not, we may say without hesitation, 
that such a definition is neither possible nor desirable. When all our 
attempts at clear doctrine are over, it remains that essential Christianity 
is independent of them all. For the essence of the truly Christian life 
from beginning to end is character. To this, the knowledge assumed 
to be embodied in creeds, is always and only a means The character 
consists not in the possession of any amount of truth which may merit 
the description of "orthodox," but in the honest and earnest use of 
that which is held to be true. The nine articles, for instance, which 
Mr. Blatchford enumerates, may well serve as a fair representation of 
the main elements of modern Christian belief. God as our Heavenly 
Father, Christ as the Saviour of men, man as an immortal being endowed 
with free will and a sinner, the deity of Christ, the reality of His resur- 
rection, the efficacy of prayer, the actuality of the influence of a prince 
of darkness in human affairs, these — with what they connote — constitute 
a true though partial statement of the foundations of Christian faith. 
But they may be very variously apprehended, and they admit of many 
different interpretations, no one of which has the right to exclude all 
the rest. Generally it may be said that the nearer the interpretation 
comes to the manifest teaching of the New Testament, the more fully 
and safely it may be followed. But the final test of the Christian validity 
of any interpretation is the character which naturally issues from it. " If 
ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them," is the unmistakable 
and unalterable criterion, direct from Christ's own lips, of genuine 
discipleship. Any creed which necessarily developed characters con- 
trary to the spirit and example of Christ Himself, would be self- 
condemned. 

Thus the shortest, yet in some real sense most comprehensive, 
definition of Christianity as a living faith, would be the practice of the 
mind of Christ. This assumes, as it well may do, the substantial 
reliability of the Christianity records, and upon their basis gives us at 
once the loftiest moral ideal and the mightiest motive for its attainment. 
Or, somewhat more fully, Christianity may be defined as " the religion of 
the New Testament interpreted by the progressive consciousness of the 
Christian Church." l And this is helpful as suggesting that there is ever 
room, as well as need, for greater clearness in thought and nobler exposition 
in life. Or, from a book recently and expressly devoted to this theme, we 
may take this : * 

" Christianity, as modern thought understands it, is the religion of 
Divine Sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realised through 
Jesus Christ. As such, it is the fulfilment and completion of all 
earlier forms of religion, and the appointed means for the redemption 
of mankind through the realisation of the kingdom of God. Its 

1 Dr. Davison, Methodist Times, December 10th, 1903. 

» The Essence cf Christianity, by Dr. W. A. Broiro (T. & T. Clark). 
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central figure is Jesus Christ, who is not only the revelation of the 
Divine ideal for man, but also, through the transforming influence 
which he exerts over his followers, the most powerful means of 
realising that ideal among men. The possession in Christ of the 
supreme revelation of God's love and power, constitutes the dis- 
tinctive mark of Christianity, and justifies its claim to be the final 
religion.' ' 

But no one of these attempts at defining will be satisfactory to all 
Christians alike. And this is as it should be. For no description of any 
landscape, however exact and beautiful, can ever be the same as the 
actual vision with one's own eyes. So may it be truly said that to be a 
Christian, it is absolutely necessary that each believer should have his own 
personal definition, however crude it may be. Even as, in order to be a 
living man, it is necessary that he should have his own apprehension of 
his daily environment. For "salvation," in the true Christian sense, 
never did or can now, nor ever will hereafter, consist in the apprehension 
of ideas about God and self, for these, at their very best, must be but 
feeble and imperfect. It consists rather in the response of that which is 
best in a man's own personality to the best presented to it from without. 
Thus the Christian creed stands for God's best towards man, and the 
Christian character stands for man's best towards God, which necessarily 
includes also his best towards his fellow man. 

On the subjects specially mentioned in this section, the following 
works may with advantage be consulted by the sincere enquirer, in 
addition to those incidentally quoted. 

The Atonement, by Dr. Magee, Helps to Belief Series (Cassel). A 
small volume, but specially suitable for putting into the hands of thoughtful 
young people in these days. 

The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, by Scott Lidgett, M.A. 
(C. H. Kelly). A scholarly and comprehensive summary of Christian 
teaching in modern light. 

Christianity and Morality, by Dr. Wace. The Boyle Lectures for 
1874-5, referred to above. 

The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, by Principal Caird, 
Vol. II. (MacLehose). These two noble volumes comprise a most able 
and lucid exposition, richly meriting careful study. 

An Outline of Christian Theology, by Dr. W. N. Clark, pp. 285-369 
(T. & T. Clark). This is definitely the best exposition of modern 
evangelical theology in print 

Christian Beliefs Reconsidered, by Prof. Henslow (F. Norgate). 

The Theology of an Evolutionist, by Lyman Abbott (J. Clarke). 

(3) The Resurrection of Christ 

1. In any assault upon the Christian faith it is, of course, inevitable 
that the doctrine of Christ's resurrection from the dead should come 
under consideration. Hence the following paragraph from The Clarion 
is only what we should expect: "I have been struck," says Mr. 
Blatchford, f 'by the unanimity with which my critics and correspondents Jg 
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declare that the verity of Christ's resurrection from the dead is the central 
truth of the Christian religion. A week or two since one correspondent 
declared that the fact of the Resurrection was supported by better 
evidence than any other event of ancient history. I replied that, so far as 
the evidence was known to me, it was worthless." If we are to credit the 
writer of this reply with sincerity, and to judge from what follows, it would 
certainly appear that he neither understands the value of evidence in 
general, nor does it justice in this particular case. Indeed, this is largely 
explained by what he wrote on a former occasion : " As to the study of 
the many theological works recommended to me, is it any use? The 
broad issues are there before us. We have the religious beliefs on the 
one hand, and the scientific facts on the other. We have reason to guide 
us in our judgment. What do we want with books on theology ?" How 
foolish is this plausible simplicity — to say nothing of its unwarranted 
assumptions — a moment's comparison suffices to show. In regard to 
modern scientific knowledge, "the broad issues" are also "before us." 
We have popular " beliefs on the one hand " and the " facts " of nature 
" on the other." What do we want, then, with books on science ? To 
which the manifest reply is, what would our science be to-day without 
such books ? But certainly, if it would be an act of arrant folly to scorn 
the careful and patient efforts made by students of the facts of nature, in 
order to give us reliable science, it is equally so to pour contempt upon 
the no less careful and patient efforts of those who study history and 
psychology in order to give us reliable religion. When, therefore, in all 
these Clarion diatribes, we find but one reference to any Christian treatise 
upon the Resurrection, and that in a tone which would almost indicate 
that it was flung contemptuously across the room, we know how to 
appreciate the writer's estimate of the " worthlessness " of the alleged 
evidence. On the same principles any other event in history may be 
pronounced with equal confidence incredible, and any modern hypothesis 
in science impossible. Such methods may suit alleged " Rationalism," 
but they are not guides into the way of truth. 

2. Here, on the contrary, seeing that it is manifestly impossible in 
a brief section of this booklet either to set forth fully the positive grounds 
of Christian belief as to the resurrection of Christ, or to answer in detail 
each particular sentence of Mr. Blatchford's strictures, I would make 
special mention of a few easily accessible works by students of Christian 
science. For in these alone, even if we had no others, every single objec- 
tion raised once again in The Clarion is answered by anticipation. I 
subjoin below a selected list of some twenty more, equally worthy of 
study on the part of every " searcher for truth " who is not as absolutely 
infallible in his own self-complacency as the writer of God and My 
Neighbour so often appears to be. For the present these few will 
suffice : — (i) No. 2 of Present Day Tracts, by C. A. Row, on The His- 
torical Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ \ published at 
2d., by the Religious Tract Society. (2) The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, by Dr. J. Kennedy, a complete modern summary ; published at 
2 s. 6d., by the Religious Tract Society. (3) Theories of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, by James Marchant, formerly a lecturer for the National 
Secular Society ; published at \s* 6d., by Williams & Norgate. (4) The 
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Verity of Christ's Resurrection from the Dead— an Aj>j>eal to the 
Common Sense of the People, by Thos. Cooper, once Chartist and 
Secularist lecturer; published at 2s. td., by Hodder & Stoughton. 
(5) The Supernatural in Christianity, by Principal Rainy, Prof. Orr, 
and Prof. Dods ; published at zs., by T. & T. Clark. 

Most "open-minded and level-headed" readers will find more than 
enough in these little works to meet everything advanced by Mr, Blatch- 
ford. But I would recommend also, as specially deserving regard, (6) the 
exhaustive work of Dr. Milligan on The Resurrection of Our Lord, 
published at $s., by Macmillan ; and (.7) the admirable modern summary 
by Dr. Bruce, in his Apologetics, or Christianity Defensively Stated, 
published at 10s. 6d., by T. & T. Clark. The honest student of these 
works will then be able to judge for himself as to whether the evidence 
for this fundamental Christian doctrine deserves to be dismissed offhand 
by the simple epithet " worthless." 

3. And now, so far as our space permits, let us ask in all straightforward 
plainness why this modern editor, whose mental alertness no one can 
question, publicly employs such a term in regard to the matter in hand. 
To some of us his alleged reasons, under the title " The Nature of the 
Evidence Considered/' appear strangely superficial and feeble. But we 
must take what we find. 

(i.) To his first demand there can be no rational objection — viz. that 
stronger evidence is necessary to authenticate an ancient event, of great 
importance and outside ordinary human experience, than for some common 
trifling occurrence of yesterday. Though I am bound to affirm that on 
his principles no recent event could be guaranteed to us at all, as we shall 
presently see. And what the relevancy of some of these spaced out sentences 
is to the matter in hand, passes ordinary comprehension. " Is there any 
man or woman alive who has seen God ? No. Is there any man or woman 
alive who has seen Christ ? No." Such queries are really foolish in them- 
selves, besides having nothing whatever to do with the matter in hand. 
As for connection with the subject — " There is no human being alive who 
can say that God exists, or that Christ exists. The most they can say 
is that they believe that God and Christ exist." And is this the kind of 
argumentation that is to destroy Christianity ? One does not know which 
is the more astounding, its audacity or its falsity. False it assuredly is 
as to " the most " that Christian believers can say. For they can say — 
and that truly — that they have good and sufficient evidence for believing 
in the existence of God and of Christ, which is much more than any simple 
" credo." Whilst if we are also to understand that the fact that "no 
man has seen God " is sufficient reason for disbelieving in His existence, 
I may remind Mr. Blatchford that long ages ago both the Old and New 
Testaments acknowledged and emphasised the Divine invisibility. How 
indeed, could they do otherwise ? Will this writer tell us how a visible God 
could be God at all ? Elsewhere he accuses the Bible of " low conceptions 
of God," and yet here apparently demands that God shall be corporeal. 
Is any Biblical conception as " low " as that ? Am I, moreover, to refuse 
to believe that Christ exists, simply because. I have not seen Him with these 
eyes of flesh ? How then am I to know that Mr. Blatchford exists, and that 
I am not wasting words in concerning myself with a mere myth ? Truly jl 
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one does not know how to deal with a writer, claiming high intelligence 
and deep sincerity, who thinks that it tells against the Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection to print that, " No historian claims that any God has 
been seen on earth for nearly nineteen centuries." Who ever said the 
contrary? Furthermore, when it is asserted that lt there are" now 
" millions of men and women known to have strong motives — sentimental, 
political, or mercenary — for proving the verity of the Resurrection," one 
must not forget that it was exactly the contrary when the belief in it 
originated. For the believers of that day had, in all these respects, 
everything to lose, and absolutely nothing to gain, by their convictions 
and assertions. But to proceed. 

(ii.) We are next informed that if "we are asked to believe that the 
cow jumped over the moon," seeing that " she would be nearly six months 
going up and coming down, and all that time she must be without food 
or water or air," the "stakeholder" — for, of course, in these days 
nothing would be anything if it were not "backed " — " could not believe 
it, if he tried. Now, the attitude of that stakeholder in the case of the 
cow is the attitude of all modern non-superstitious minds towards miracles." 
Is it ? Some of us did not know that before. If indeed it be so, one can 
only say the greater the pity — and the shame. It is, indeed, impossible 
to characterise in any respectful terms the mental " attitude " of any man 
who can deliberately assure those looking to him for instruction, that 
" the cow jumping over the moon " is the fair representation, or analogue, 
of the Resurrection of Christ from the dead ; or, for that matter, of any 
Christian miracle whatever. Such loose rant as this, rules out reasoning 
no less than reverence. Even as to miracles in general — with all respect 
to Matthew Arnold l — it is as false as it is audacious to assert that " Science 
has made belief in miracles impossible/' There is abundance of competent 
authority for the reply that science has done nothing of the kind. But 
waiving that for a moment, it may be truly pointed out that the Resurrection 
of Christ was not an ordinary miracle, nor is its substantiating evidence 
ordinary. Although the editor of The Clarion has, apparently, such 
scorn for ordinary theologians, he surely ought not similarly to contemn 
that of Dr. Carpenter. Yet the latter wrote, after full examination, "I 
regard the historical evidence of the Resurrection as standing on a far 
wider basis than the historical evidence of any single miracle of the New 
Testament" His attitude of cautious scrutiny one can not only understand, 
but endorse. Sober and respectful demand for sufficient evidence merits 
every consideration. But there is a point beyond which evidence is useless. 
The most valid reasoning is valueless in face of impregnable prejudice. 
And if an avowed investigator into the evidence of an alleged fact, sets 
out with the pre-supposition that the fact is impossible, how can that 
attitude be anything else than prejudice ? And how can such prejudice be 
other than impregnable ? Such a posture of mind is not the mere demand 
for extraordinary evidence which so suffused the opening of this question 
with sweet reasonableness. It is rather the avowal that there can be no 
evidence. Of what avail, then, to pretend to examine it ? 

1 Mr. Blatchford seems specially fond of making Mr. Matthew' Arnold responsible for 
the assertion that " miracles never happen." But this critic's own words {Literature and 
Dogma, Cheap Edition, p. 8), are, " Miracles do not happen " And there is a difference, 
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(iii.) But the next allegation is that " the evidence for the Resurrection 
is such as no court of law would admit." That remains to be proved, after 
a fair trial. Certainly no court in any civilised country would permit the 
shallow special pleading which, under the guise of graphic portrayal, occu- 
pies hereupon a page and a half of God and My Neighbour (pp. 88, 89.) 
In this, amongst many other sophistries, Paul is represented as "a 
shadowy " witness ; whilst the public is informed that his letters " cannot 
be accepted as evidence," because he is dead; that, in fact, there are 
no witnesses beyond " statements which are really copies of translations 
of statements supposed to be based upon what someone told Matthew," 
etc. Lawyers are sometimes credited with obliquity of vision, but it is 
to be hoped that no solicitor on the rolls in our midst, would stoop to such 
a falsifying by means of one-sided half-truths as this imaginary law 
process exhibits. The writer does well to call it a " fancy dialogue." Its 
distorted "fancy" does not "express" the legal value of the evidence 
for this important miracle at all. What it " expresses " is the degree to 
which a mind under the influence of a pre-judged conclusion, can rig up 
evidence to justify its unwarranted assumption. 

However, (iv.) we, do also find the acknowledgment that " evidence may 
have weight with the judgment even when that evidence be legally inad- 
missible." What then, in such case, becomes of the evidence for Christ's 
resurrection ? In the writer's round assertions, this, — that Paul was not an 
eye-witness of the Resurrection, therefore his testimony is worth nothing ; 
that there is no trustworthy evidence that Peter and Paul ever existed ; 
that, in fact, " there is not an atom of historical evidence outside the 
New Testament that such men as Paul, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John ever existed : v so that Christian teachers, to-day as ever, call upon 
men to " believe the marvellous story of the Resurrection upon the 
evidence of men whose existence cannot be proved, and in support of 
whose statements there is not a scrap of historical evidence of any 
kind" Furthermore, that the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles are not 
only anonymous, and therefore unreliable, but entirely discredited by 
the presence of narratives which include miracles. 

Well, if this be honestly all that The Clarion and " Clarionettes " know 
about the facts of the case, truly the latter cannot be blamed for consider- 
ing it " worthless." But no blatant " wolf" theory of irresponsibility can 
screen them from blame, if they do think that this string of wild assertions 
is " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth," in regard to the 
great Christian doctrine in question. For the means of knowing the con- 
trary are within their reach whenever, and to whatever degree, they will. 
In The Clarion articles Mr. Blatchford apparently shrank from going 
as far as some of his mentors, in denying the existence of Christ. But 
in his book (p. 9.) he appears to have taken heart to go one further and 
burn his last bridge, by declaring, " I cannot believe in the existence 
of Jesus Christ, nor Buddha, nor Moses." In its place we will consider 
this. It would be an easy settlement, indeed, of the whole matter under 
consideration. Now, however, we are estimating the alleged personal 
evidence of the Apostles. And I can offer no apology for saying that all this 
vapouring about the existence of Paul and Peter, Matthew, etc., is, in the 
face of our modern knowledge, unworthy of the intelligence of any grown j 
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man. The historicity which is good enough for the author of Super- 
natural Religion , as also for Strauss and Renan — to say nothing of 
guaranteed Christian scholarship — ought to be good enough for any editor 
of to-day, however iconoclastic he may be. And more, the authenticity 
of the Gospels, together with that of the Acts of the Apostles, is, in the 
light of what Dr. Mackintosh rightly calls "all sane criticism," less dis- 
proved and better substantiated than ever. With the four acknowledged 
epistles of Paul in our hands, and the latest critically valid findings as to 
their date and environment before us, 1 we not only may, but must, em- 
phasise as being reliable, statements of fact concerning the Resurrection 
itself, concerning Christ, concerning Paul and the early Church, as well as 
concerning the four Gospels, which together constitute nothing less than 
"overwhelming" evidence for all save those who are, avowedly, deter- 
mined beforehand not to accept any evidence at all on behalf of the 
supernatural. 

4. The detailed enumeration of these statements of fact must of 
course be found elsewhere. These pages do not for a moment profess 
to be even a summary of the full Christian position, but only of so much 
of it as is affected by the recent attacks. In direct reply, however, to 
the arrant dogmatism of The Clarion* s assertion that "there is not a 
scrap of historical evidence of any kind" in support of the New 
Testament records of the Resurrection, it is quite sufficient here to set 
the measured words in which Mr. Row sums up more than a hundred 
pages of full, fair, and exact scrutiny (The Supernatural in the New 
Testament, pp. 368-472): "The existence of the Church is a fact 
It is professedly based on another fact — namely, the resurrection of 
Christ. If this be true, it fully accounts for the existence, origin, and 
growth of the Church. No other theory can account for it. The 
Resurrection is either a fact or a delusion. If it is not a fact, two 
suppositions respecting its origin are alone possible. These are proved, 
on the strongest historical evidence, to be impossible. The only re- 
maining alternative is the true one — viz. that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead. Its attestation is stronger than that of any other fact in 
history." For which reason the unquestionable existence of the Christian 
Church, with the known facts of its development from the middle of the 
first century onwards, constitute "historical evidence" of the highest order. 
For if the reality of the Resurrection is denied, this whole institution, 
as one of the most potent factors in human history, is left without any 
adequate cause — a pyramid not merely poised upon its apex, but the 
apex itself resting upon nothing. 

For those, however, who dispute the reality of the Resurrection, the " two 
suppositions" possible are these. Either (1) Christ did die and did not 
rise, or (2) He did not die, and so was only falsely reputed to rise. The 
former bases the Christian Church upon delusion, the latter upon deception. 
Between this Scylla and Charybdis the ant i- Christian advocate must 

1 I do not forget that " it can no longer be said that there are any of the Pauline 
Epistles free from the attacks and suspicions of criticism." But I decline to acknowledge 
as valid the vagaries of the extreme school represented by Prof. Van Manen, etc. There 
are critical suspicions and attacks which only recoil upon the criticism, and it cannot 
be said that the genuineness of the " four great epistles " is really in danger of dispcool 
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choose. As Christian believers it matters not to us which he selects. 
The shipwreck is equally sure. 1 

5. But as Mr. Blatchford now lends his powerful advocacy to the latter 
course, we may bestow a few words upon it. Even that is more than it 
deserves, as Strauss — who was probably quite as keen a sceptic as the 
editor of The .Clarion — pointed out with such emphasis. Then Keim, 
another erudite and fearless critic, far from orthodoxy, added scorn to 
the insistence with which he denounced " the most impossible thing of 
all— viz. a poor, sick, weak Jesus, with difficulty holding Himself erect, 
in hiding, disguised, and finally dying, this Jesus an object of faith, of 
exalted emotion, of the triumph of His adherents, a risen conqueror 
and Son of God." That is to say, the foundation of all Christianity, 
as we find it in the New Testament, as we know it through its whole 
history, and as we see it in force to-day, is a mangled invalid, proved 
by the very wretchedness of His condition to be either a deceiver, or 
deceived, or both in one 1 This our modern philosopher intimates he " can 
believe," but not a miracle. Does a miracle of deceit and falsehood, 
then, require so much less faith than one that is truthful as to fact and 
sublime as to significance? Well may the author of Supernatural 
Religion shrink from such a suicidal conclusion, and take refuge in 
his theory of " visions." But it has been, and can be at any time, shown 
overwhelmingly, that any theory of visions of a merely murdered Christ, 
is just as hopelessly wrecked upon facts as the shiftless hypothesis so 
peremptorily rejected by Strauss and Keim. Mr. Blatchford's own 
putting of the case [God and My Neighbour ; pp. 94-5) is, from so 
shrewd an advocate, amazingly feeble. " Considering the story of the 
Crucifixion as historical, it cannot be said that the evidence of Christ's 
death is conclusive." But the narrative distinctly states that the soldiers 
"saw that He was dead already" — to say nothing about its definite 
information that Christ died immediately after His great cry. Is it 
sensible to suggest that the Roman soldiers did not know as well when 
a man was dead as a modern editor, or professor with a clinical ther- 
mometer ? But, says this writer, " Blood does not flow from wounds 
inflicted after death," and as blood and water did issue from the spear 
thrust he could not then have been dead. If the reader will consult 
Stroud, "On the physical cause of the death of Christ," he will better 
estimate Mr. Blatchford's assertion. But even if we should concede that 
Christ was not absolutely dead when pierced with the spear, what have 
we ? A tortured sufferer near enough to death to deceive the practised 
eyes of the Roman soldiery, then pierced sufficiently deeply with a spear \ 
t o cause serum to flow forth frc15r"thTr^ericaxo5tiiri;" affll yet "rccoveting 1 
from" ar swc^on^ when" ^ hrM ■ Ifr -'» • cioi .sepulchre M ! Would anything j 
save the desperate shift of predetermined scepticism ever suggest such 1 
a preposterous situation ? And this altogether apart from the moral 
and spiritual incredibilities involved. 

If, therefore, we credit Mr. Blatchford with sufficient acumen to pick 
out the least difficult and most probable hypothesis of unbelief, truly 

1 The best brief statement of the intolerable positions to which modern scepticism 
is reduced in this regard, is the little volume by Dr. J. Kennedy (Rel. Tr. Soc.) 
mentioned above. 
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the absurdity to which this its best suggestion is driven, does not say 
much for the hopefulness or reasonableness of other "rationalistic" 
hypotheses. Nor do we here need to examine them. Meanwhile, the 
actual facts of the case which have to be reckoned with may be arranged, 
in the briefest possible summary, under four heads. 

(i.) As to the Resurrection itself. It cannot be too clearly pointed out, 
or too strongly emphasised, that the question is not concerning the 
resurrection of an ordinary man, but of the Christ of the Gospels. The 
raising of Lazarus is not a parallel. Nor is there any parallel in the 
history of human nature. The uniqueness of the personality of Jesus 
has been sufficiently acknowledged by ablest unbelievers. Whatever 
else, therefore, the Resurrection of Christ be, it is as distinctly isolated 
from all other such alleged occurrences, as the person and character 
of Jesus are from all other human individualities. At the same time, it 
is supported by such evidence as no other miraculous event. This much 
we have seen is acknowledged by so good an authority as Dr. Carpenter. 
Until the Gospels and great epistles of Paul are proved unreliable — which 
certainly is not yet — we know that the witnesses were many and were 
competent, that they had no self-interests to prompt them, but everything, 
on the contrary, to hinder them from making such an astounding affirma- 
tion as that they had seen Christ alive after His crucifixion. Their 
witness, moreover, began immediately, in the very city where the death 
of Christ took place. In spite of all opposition and persecution it 
continued, until vast numbers of the most bigoted Jews were convinced 
of the truth of their statements. Thence the conviction spread throughout 
the world. 

(ii.) All this, however, might possibly be set aside, if it were not for 
the facts in regard to Christ Himself. The question raised as to His 
existence is puerile and does not merit discussion. Nor do we really 
need the explicit testimony of Tacitus to His crucifixion, although it is 
of value as corroborative. The testimony of the four Gospels as to 
Christ's own words and works, is not to be set aside by the vagaries of 
the latest Dutch critical school. The character of Christ is manifest and 
reliable. The estimates of Strauss and Renan and Mill, etc., based upon 
these records, remain unshaken. So too does His own reiterated prediction 
concerning Himself, to the effect that He would be put to death by 
violence but after three days would rise again. In face of His life, 
and character, and personal assurances, the Resurrection was but natural 
in all its supernaturalness. That it was no conceivable concoction of 
His disciples is manifest from the fact that before His death their attitude 
was a mixture of that of Pilate and Nicodemus. They were partly 
bewildered and partly sceptical. Generally they did not understand 
what Christ meant when He spoke of these things. What they did 
understand they repudiated. Nothing short of the actual and transcendent 
fact of the Resurrection, could have made the unmeasured difference 
between their whole behaviour before and after the Crucifixion. 

(iii.) Here comes in also the special witness of Paul. As to the matter 
of his existence, all that need here be said is that " sane " criticism — 
and the term I quote I deliberately adopt — acknowledges the historical 
reality of his career, and its substantial correctness in the Gospels 
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and Epistles. The genuineness of his main letters is not to be set aside 
by modern critical subjectivity — i.e. imagination. His time and manner 
of life are known. His testimony precedes that of the Gospels, and 
comes from independent sources. To dismiss that testimony as invalid 
because he himself was not an eye-witness, is mere critical absurdity. 
His knowledge of events must have been real and full from his circum- 
stances, training, and temperament. His intelligence is beyond dispute. 
His sincerity is unquestionable, for by his conversion he had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain. In his unmistakable attitude throughout 
his principal letters he everywhere assumes that the widely different 
churches to which he wrote, already possessed the same knowledge as 
himself in regard to the great foundation event of their faith, and were 
as firmly convinced of its reality as he was. 

(iv.) As to the early Church. Beyond controversy, the primitive Christians 
based all their faith and hope upon the verity and value of Christ's 
resurrection. It is, of course, perfectly easy to say that the sincerity 
and the intensity of their belief do not avail to prove the actuality of the 
event upon which they relied. That is true. But it is no less true that 
such a faith, in all its simplicity, sincerity, and invincible intensity, has 
to be accounted for. And if it proceeded from mere delusion or deception, 
it becomes a greater miracle than the Resurrection itself. But there was 
no time for the development of mythical delusion. The belief and its 
propagation began there and then, on the very spot There was no 
hesitation, no shrinking, no vacillation, no concealment, no dissension. 
Whilst there were many and violent disputes upon the relations to 
Judaism and matters of conduct, there is no trace of any question as 
to the reality of the Resurrection or their faith in the risen Christ. In 
the year 58 there were more than 250 persons living who definitely 
believed and asserted that they had seen Christ alive. There were 
doubtless many apostates from the faith, who assuredly, if there had 
been anything to expose, would have turned with all the vehemence of 
perverts upon their former associates. With this unhesitating and 
irresistible conviction in all the early churches, there came, as even Gibbon 
acknowledges, a new force, a new power making for righteousness 
throughout the world, Jewish, Roman, and Grecian alike. From that 
day to this, whatever heresies have torn the Christian Church and 
whatever parties have been formed, the actuality of Christ's resurrection 
has never been disputed. The passing of ages may obscure testimony, 
but does not make incredible any event which at the outset was sufficiently 
guaranteed. 

6. For more adequate statement I must refer to the treatises men- 
tioned. But enough has even here been stated to show how well 
warranted are the words with which Dr. Bruce summed up his latest 
keen examination : — " The result of the foregoing inquiry is that all 
naturalistic attempts to explain away the Resurrection, up to this date, 
have turned out failures. The physical resurrection remains. It remains, 
it need not be added, a great mystery." The mystery we, as Christian 
believers, are quite ready to acknowledge. And if the modern Agnostic 
should here display the superior person's smile of scorn, surely it is 
sufficient answer to challenge him to find, within the whole compass 
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of human knowledge, any truth whatever that has not its core of mystery 
unfathomable. Nay, more, if he will undertake to clear his own simplest 
consciousness from mystery, I will engage to explain the nature of Christ's 
resurrection body. But not till then. Meanwhile, if the mysterious does 
not falsify or annihilate the one, neither does it the other. I venture, 
therefore, to repeat here what I have said elsewhere: "Thus we are 
warranted in the conclusion that if the Christian account of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ involves solemn mystery, the un-Christian invokes 
blank impossibility. The miracles of faith are credible and justifiable. 
The miracles of unbelief are incredible monstrosities. Between these 
two, for every reasonable mind, the choice is plain." * 
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(4) The Trustworthiness of the Gospels 

We come now to consider the section in God and My Neighbour 
entitled "The Gospel Witnesses," in which the writer endeavours to show, 
with some elaboration, that our four Gospels are mere anonymous collec- 
tions of myths, quite inadequate and unreliable as historic records of 
Christ's resurrection. It is in some respects a remarkable production. 
The kind of thing that passes for argument is fairly illustrated in such 
sentences as these : — "Many critics and scholars deny the existence of 
Peter and Paul. There is no trustworthy evidence to oppose to that 
conclusion.' ' — " If Paul ever lived, which none can prove and many deny, 
his evidence for the Resurrection was only hearsay evidence." What can 
the honest and thorough student of early Christian history do with such 
talk as this, but lift his eyebrows in sorrowful amazement — and pass on ? 
Argument here would be as much wasted as on those good folk who 
still print publications to the effect that " many deny and none can prove" 
that the earth is a sphere. 1 Again, the modern public is informed that 
" there being actually no evidence of the Resurrection outside the New 
Testament, we are bound to scrutinise these books closely, as on their 
testimony the case for Christianity entirely depends." Now it cannot be 
said too plainly that of these three clauses, the first and last are untrue, 
and the second is misleading, (i.) "The case for Christianity" does 
not "entirely depend" upon the Gospels, seeing that every tyro in Chris- 
tian evidences knows that the " four great epistles " of the Apostle Paul — 
which are acknowledged as genuine by almost all modern critics, believing 
and unbelieving, who deserve regard — were written at least a decade 
before our Gospels, and afford irrefragable evidence of the foundation 
facts of Christianity, upon altogether independent grounds, (iii.) It is 
no less false to say that there is " no evidence for the Resurrection outside 
the New Testament" For the Christian Church — as has been intimated 
above, and deserves to be emphatically repeated — is itself most real and 
valid evidence, seeing that its history can be traced back through century 
after century to its foundation, as clearly as the history of the English 
nation can be traced back to the time of Alfred ; and that unquestionable 
beginning, from which all else has developed, arose, not through the 
New Testament at all, but from the facts which preceded the writing of 
any portion of it. For some thirty years, the primitive Church depended 
upon living testimony to facts which could not then be disproved by the 
keenest contemporary critics, although many a babe in the study of 
history feels quite competent to deny them now. The very earliest 
writings of the New Testament simply acknowledged and recorded these 
facts, which were already independently established, and without which 
assuredly there would never have been any Christianity at all. The 
origination of the Christian Church, therefore, was most real evidence for 
the Resurrection, " outside " the New Testament. Its unbroken continuity 

1 Should the reader desire- to know how competent modern scholars regard the career 
of the man whom Mr. Blatchford thus foolishly puffs at, they will find it in the following 
Article " Paul," in Hastings' Bible Dictionary >, and the Encyclopaedia Biblica ; History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, McGiffert (T. & T. Clark) ; The Apostolic Age, 
V. Bartlet (T. & T. Clark) ; The Credibilitv o'the Acts, Dr. Chase (Macmillan). 
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makes that evidence valid still. Without the Resurrection, the sudden 
outburst and resistless spread of Christianity would inevitably become a 
greater miracle than with it For they are, in such a case, stupendous 
effects without anything like adequate cause. 

(ii.) But further. Were it not for the grave issues at stake, it would 
be truly comic to find a modern editor sapiently informing his readers 
that " we must scrutinise these books closely." Can he, or his admirers, 
help knowing that these books have already been scrutinised to an extent 
unapproached by any literature on earth? His own following reference 
to "the immense literature of the subject" speaks for itself. Well 
might Goethe declare that the task of examining the Gospels in all 
their relations was "like drinking the sea dry." Dr. Sanday is amply 
justified in saying that "the Synoptic problem has been before the 
world in its modern form for about a hundred years.' ' And with what 
result? The findings of the great German critic just quoted ought 
surely to command respect. Said Goethe : "I esteem the Gospels to 
be thoroughly genuine, for there shines forth from them the reflected 
splendour of a sublimity proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, 
and of as divine a kind as was ever manifested upon earth." * The 
words of Renan, moreover, should have especial weight with unbelievers : 
" I admit as authentic the four Gospels. All, in my opinion, date from 
the first century, and the authors are, generally, speaking, those to whom 
they are attributed."* To which, for valid critical reasons, may well 
be appended the deliberate assertion of Dr. G. F. Wright, that " the 
facilities for the scholarly verification of the Christian records increase 
with every decade." 8 Says Mr. Blatchford: "When I have completed 
my case, I will give a list of books in which the subject may be more 
effectually studied." At the close of the present section will also be found 
a list of works in which Christian scholars have marshalled relevant facts 
and inferences. These I earnestly commend to the honest enquirer. But 
the young believer, or the busy man with limited opportunities for study, 
may be delivered from such sophistries as those above quoted, by the 
perusal of one or two smaller publications which, apart from the 
minutiae of German criticism, will be quite sufficient reply to the main 
assertions in Mr. Blatchford' s articles. The first is a little pamphlet 
which, as I am responsible for its statements, I may adopt as an integral 
part of this article. It is entitled, Are the Gospels True? and is published 
(at 2d.) by the Religious Tract Society. I say deliberately that in those 
few pages there is quite enough to render unwarranted the whole attitude 
of the book before us towards the Gospels. As it can be bought for 
10s. per 100 — and I have no financial interest whatever in the sale — 
it would be very useful for teachers and others to put into the hands of 
those who are influenced by the glamours of modern unbelief in this 
regard. Especially if they will also bear in mind these other issues 
of the same society: Present Day Tracts (2d. each), — No. 16, The 
Authenticity of the Four Gospels, by Dr. Wace; No. 24, Evidential 
Conclusions from the Four Chief Epistles of Paul, by Dean Howson ; 

1 Autobiography, bk. XII. 

1 Life of Jesus, Preface, p. lxxxi. 

• Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidence, p. 337. 
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No. 26, The Fourth Gospel, by Dr. F. Godet; No. 55, by the same 
writer, The Four Principal Epistles of Paul} 

In addition to these, I will here mention only three more : — Plain 
Proofs of the Great Facts of Christianity », by Dr. F. R. Wynne, pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton at is. 6d., an excellent little work. 
The Gospels : Their Age and Authorship, by Dr. Kennedy; published 
at 2S. by the Sunday School Union. How Did Christianity and the 
Gospels Originate? by Mr. G. Bate, F.R.Hist. Society; published at 
2S. by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Although these are all small and 
inexpensive works, they are well worthy of careful study, and to call 
attention to them here will serve the cause I have at heart better than 
if a desperate attempt were made to condense into three columns what 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary has compressed into thirty-two, and the 
Encyclopedia Biblica sets forth in a hundred and thirty-two. The truth 
is that, in regard to all the great verities of the Christian faith, there are 
plenty of statements of reasons for belief which in clearness, logical 
validity, and accessibility, are more than equal to anything on the side 
of unbelief. But unfortunately they are neglected. Christians too often 
treat them as superfluous, and non-Christians ignore them altogether. 
Hence the sensation created by such anti-Christian crusades as that 
recently undertaken in The Clarion. It simply arises from ignorance 
on both sides. Thirty years ago five little books were published by 
Thomas Cooper (2s. 6d. each, Hodder & Stoughton) which anticipated 
everything of moment in these recent editorials. The first of the series, 
The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time, is alone sufficient to 
rebut their popular assault upon the Gospels. But who reads it now? 
In the floods of modern fiction and the torrents of present-day newspapers 
and magazines, there is left little time and less disposition amongst 
ordinary readers to face those great foundation problems of life which 
are associated with religion. Mr. Blatchford's efforts will have done good 
in compelling some thoughtless ones to think hereupon. 

In regard to his specific pleas against our Gospels, the following 
summary must now suffice : — 1. The first assumption is that miracles are 
impossible, and that therefore, in so far as the Gospels contain narratives 
which include miracle, they must be false. " The Gospels teem with 
miracles" — therefore, without doubt and without scrutiny, they must be 
mere mythical accretions undeserving of credence. This attitude has 
become increasingly familiar from the time of Baur, who said : " The 
capital argument for the later origin " and largely fictitious character " of 
our Gospels remains always this, that each of them for itself, and still 
more all of them together, represent so much in the life of Jesus in a 
manner in which in reality it never could have happened." * As we shall 
in the next section frankly face this whole anti-miracle tendency, it is only 
necessary here to say that we deliberately deny the premiss, and therefore 

1 I am quite aware, as above intimated that it has pleased Mr. J. McCabe to stigma- 
tise these publications as " rubbish/* Whilst, however, the names of their authors are in 
themselves sufficient answer to such dogmatic impertinence, it would be well for the 
" open-minded and level-headed " reader to procure these specimens and estimate them 
fairly for himself. - 

* Canon. Gospels, p. 530. ^fl 
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with it the conclusion. I will now only add the pertinent question of 
Mr. J. S. Mill, who will not be accused of evangelical bias: "It is of 
no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, is not historical, 
and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been super- 
added by the tradition of His followers. Who among His disciples, or 
among their proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to 
Jesus, or of imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels ? 
Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee — still less the early Christian 
writers. w l 

2. For the rest, Mr. Blatchford's main contentions are as follows : — 
(a) The Gospels " emanated from a credulous and superstitious people in 
an unscientific age and country." (b) They are anonymous as to author- 
ship, and were late in appearance, (c) They were dishonestly tampered 
with by the Christians in the interest of their new superstition, (d) They 
are manifestly fragmentary and imperfect, as even the Revised Version 
shows, (e) There are so many discrepancies as to render them incredible. 
(/) They are only accepted now by educated people because " believers 
have been mentally marred by the baneful authority of the Church." 
(g) The religious judgment of modern Christians is warped and ruined 
by " the poisonous principle of faith." This " poisonous principle of faith 
means that we are to believe any statement, historical or doctrinal, 
without evidence. ,, That is to say, "we are to believe that Christ rose 
from the dead because the Gospels say so. When we ask why we are to 
accept the Gospels as true, we are told because they are inspired by God. 
When we ask who says that the Gospels are inspired by God, we are told 
that the Church says so. When we ask how the Church knows, we are 
told that we must have faith." 

I quote this last (g) — which we will consider first— exactly, as well as 
the others, so that those who do not see The Clarion, or possess the book 
summary, may have a fair specimen (sic) of the style which so captivates 
its readers. Now the first sentence of the statement before us really 
deserves to be called, in plain language, a lie. For, as applied to 
Christian faith, a greater lie could not be forged than to represent it 
as the principle that "we are to believe any statement, historical or 
doctrinal, without evidence." How flatly the whole New Testament con- 
tradicts such a suggestion every Sunday scholar knows. In regard to 
the half-truths which then follow, and which in this arrangement of them 
create an utterly false impression, I will here content myself with quoting 
a sentence from Dr. Wace's preface to his volume on Christianity and 
Agnosticism : " The contention of Christian men is not that they are 
under an obligation to believe certain doctrines, whether rational or not, 
but that, on the whole, the truths of the Christian religion appear to them 
the best induction that can be made from the facts open to our observa- 
tion in the religious and moral world. In a word, though personal trust 
is the great motive power and the chief strength of faith, the methods 
relied upon in matters of religious belief are in great measure similar to 
those of science ; and we claim, therefore, to be as true to the canons of 
induction and to the sound principles of argument as any natural 

1 Essays on Nature, Religion, and Theism, pp. 253-5. 
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philosopher." * This witness is true, and if Mr. Blatchford's readers do 
not know it, the fault is their own, in face of all that Christian advocates 
have carefully and earnestly written. 

3. Turning now to glance at the other contentions enumerated above, 
only space is required to demonstrate the fallacies they involve, (a) 
This is partly true, but does not warrant the conclusion that the Jews 
were "the most credulous people in the whole world/ ' and that, therefore, 
" the stories of the Resurrection, coloured and distorted on every page 
with miracles, are unreasonable and impossible.' ' Modern science was 
no more necessary then than it is now, to make a man a capable and 
honest witness of facts. There is no valid reason whatever for the 
assumption that the disciples of Jesus and the early Church were " mad 
with superstition." All Christ's influence certainly tended to the contrary. 
Besides which, it is to be carefully noted — and to this we shall have to 
return later on — that the more fatuous and feeble-minded the Jews of 
that generation are represented to be, the more emphatic becomes the 
question propounded above by Mr. J. S. Mill, and the greater becomes 
the miracle of the natural evolution of the Christ of the Gospels from 
such an environment. The Resurrection stories are certainly not " dis- 
torted," any more than the rest of the gospel narratives, by miracle. 
Such distortion is indeed plentifully exhibited in the Apocryphal Gospels. 
But in ours the miracles are natural to the circumstances, worthy, 
philanthropic, restrained. They are, moreover, quite inseparable from 
the doctrine of Christ and the ethics of the New Testament. So that the 
more the early disciples are credited with credulity and superstition, the 
greater is the miracle required to account not only for their creation of 
the person and character of Christ, but also for the ennobling influences 
of Christian ethics, and all that " higher-toned goodness which we call 
holiness " * or " spirituality." 

As to (d), modern critical scholarship — omitting Dutch and American 
extremes — tends increasingly to confirm the traditional authorship of the 
second and third of our Gospels. Of the first and fourth almost as much 
may be said. 8 Even if they were anonymous, their authenticity would 
be by no means disproved. Their dates, during the last half-century, 
have been continually receding from the former assertions of the 
Tubingen school. To-day, according to Harnack, they are Mark, A.D. 
65-70; Matt., 70-75; Luke, 78-93; John, 80-110. These are reliable 
estimates, and together with the other assigned dates, 53-55 for Romans, 



1 Christianity and Agnosticism, by Dr. H. Wace. Preface, p. xxiv. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

% Ecce Homo, Small Edition, p. 161. For an impressive and reliable summary of the 
practical results of Christian ethics from the beginning, see Gesta Christi, by C. Loring 
Brace (Hodder & Stoughton). 

8 By the term "almost" I intend respectful regard to such scholars as Dr. Bacon 
(Cf. Ids Introduction to the New Testament \ and Nos. 3, vol. 1, and 2, vol. 2, of the Hibbert 
Journal) and Dr. Moffat (vide The Historical New Testament) who ascribe the Fourth 
Gospel actually to John the " Elder." But the careful and elaborate scrutiny of such 
experts as Westcott, Lightfoot, Sanday, Salmon, Dods, Reynolds, and especially of 
Dr. J. Drummond's most recent work, is not to be lightly set aside. The earnest student 
must be left to form his own conclusions from the works specified below. 
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Corinthians, and Galatians, 48-49 for Thessalonians, are perfectly ade- 
quate for all the necessities of Christian doctrine. 

(c) " Have the documents been tampered with ? " asks Mr. Blatchford, 
and replies "with regret" that the probability that they have been — 
"by unscrupulous or over-zealous men — is very strong and very im- 
portant." — "The conduct of some of the early Christians was of a 
character to justify us in believing that the Scriptures have been seriously 
tampered with." The question is very amateurish — and the suggestion 
still more so. Indeed, it is difficult to make out what the writer actually 
means by this catch-word " tampered with." So far as one can under- 
stand it, it is equally misleading and useless. Misleading in that it 
necessarily suggests a complete set of " documents " — a perfect and 
stereotyped New Testament — as coming into the hands of the earliest 
Christians and forming the basis of their faith. Even if this had been 
so, the question must arise why should they then have " tampered with " 
all that they knew about the new faith ? They had no reason for doing 
so — and certainly no idea as to what would be an improvement. But 
the suggestion is altogether contrary to fact, as every student of that 
period knows. It is also utterly useless for the writer's purpose — which 
is to show that this tampering explains the presence of the miraculous 
and discrediting incidents in the Gospels. But — as Dr. Bruce has well 
shown in his volume upon the The Miraculous Element in the Gospels l 
(Hodder & Stoughton), even if we were reduced to the "Triple 
Tradition,"' distinctive miracles remain, and the Resurrection is as 
emphatic as ever. 

But even if we confine our attention to the time — say the close of 
the first century — when written documents began to take the place of 
oral narrative, and the various portions of the New Testament, as we 
know it, were drawing together into an aggregate, what are the reasons 
which constitute a "strong probability" that these writings were 
" unscrupulously " altered in the direction of miracle? They are indeed 
remarkable. One is simply amazed to find a writer of Mr. Blatchford's 
acumen committing himself to such puerilities. 

1. "It is sufficient to show that forgery was common, and has been 
always common, amongst all kinds of priests, and therefore, we cannot 
accept the Gospels as unaltered documents." Is it? I venture to say 
that a feebler "therefore" was never printed. Some documents have 
been forged — therefore all have — therefore these particular documents 
have ! Truly, if this be Agnostic logic, it is time that it became gnostic. 
To say nothing of the fact that amongst those who alone could have 
effectively "tampered with" the documents in question — j.e. the auto- 
graphs of Gospels and Epistles — there were no " priests " at all, for these 
were not developed until a later period when all our canonical books were 
so crystallised that any serious "tampering" would have been utterly 
impossible. 

2. " Many gospels have been rejected by the Church as doubtful or 
spurious." These are the Apocryphal Gospels, and do not concern the 
question before us — which is whether our four Gospels have been 
"tampered with." What happened in the case of those which were 

1 P. 101, et seq. 
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rejected by the Church is irrelevant, save to show that believers in those 
days were quite as keen to detect and reject forgery as unbelievers 
in these. 

3. " Some of the books in the accepted canon are regarded as of 
doubtful origin. '* Quite irrelevant. The question is, where is the evidence 
that our Gospels have been "tampered with"? It is not here. 

4. "Certain passages of the Gospels have been relegated to the 
margin by the translators of the Revised Version." This shows two things, 
and nothing more : (i.) the extreme care and fidelity of our latest revisers ; 
(ii.) the fact — which no Christian scholar questions — that the autographs 
of the Gospels were compilations, and that in the copies of these which 
were soon multiplied, certain incidents were sometimes omitted, and at 
other times a new incident known to the copyist was interpolated. But 
this does not constitute " tampering." In no single case of the " certain 
passages" referred to, is there the slightest reason to suspect "un- 
scrupulous " motive. Nor does it make the slightest difference to the 
reality of the miraculous element in the Gospels, or their witness to 
the Resurrection, whether these passages are ; all retained or all 
omitted. 

5. "Certain historic evidence — the famous interpolation in Josephus, 
for instance — has been branded as forgery by eminent Christian scholars.' ' 
The case of Josephus must be estimated on its merits. 1 Even if shown 
to be spurious, it proves nothing against either the genuineness or the 
authenticity of our Gospels. 

6. "Mosheim says that the early Christians soon learned to lie on 
behalf of the truth." This is no proof that the writers of our Gospels 
did lie, or that lies were interpolated into their otherwise true records. 
From the fact that the Epistle to the Romans * contains the words, 
" For if the truth of God hath abounded through my lie unto His 
glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner ? " — Mr. Blatchford draws 
the conclusion — "We need go no further "(!) — that "to lie for the 
glory of God " was common among " primitive Christians." It is suffi- 
cient to reply that the libel is as unwarranted as the sense attributed 
to the words is false. Why did not the writer finish the quotation, so 
as to be fair ? " And why should we not say — for so they wickedly 
misrepresent us, and so some charge us with arguing — 'Let us do evil 
that good may came.' The condemnation of those who would so argue 
is just."* Mr. Blatchford does "not for a moment suppose that Paul 
ever wrote " the words he quotes. Well, his critical judgment hereupon 
will not trouble students. But as the insinuation is that Paul would be 
ashamed to write them, I am bound regretfully to say that the shame 
should be upon his critic's part, for so quoting only half of his words 
as to seem to make him approve what he was really and emphatically 
condemning. 

Then Mosheim is quoted as to "disgraceful fictions" in "the 
Church of the fifth century." But any man who supposes that our Gospels 
could be seriously " tampered with " in the fifth century — and that is 

1 Vide How Christianity and the Gospels Originated, by G. Bate, F.R.H.S., pp. 63-7. 

8 Chap. Hi. 7. 

• Horn. iii. 8, Dr. Weymouth's Translation, 
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the question before us — shows himself so utterly ignorant of Textual 
Criticism and Church History, as to be quite unworthy of further con- 
sideration hereupon. 

The crowning witness, however, for Mr. Blatchford's " case," is a 
Mr. J. G. Remsburg, who, it seems, has recently published — in America — 
a book entitled The Bible, And here is a specimen of its contents : 

" That primitive Christianity was propagated chiefly by false- 
hood is tacitly admitted by all Christians. They characterise as 
forgeries, or unworthy of credit, three-fourths of tie early Christian 
writings." 

How far unbelief must be pressed, to employ such a mixture of gross 
slander and false inference as this, is manifest. Put into other words, 
it comes to this. Four bank-notes are in a man's possession; after 
closest scrutiny he finds that three of them are counterfeit. Therefore 
he "tacitly admits" that the fourth also is a fraud. Therefore also the 
merchant who gave it him is a rogue! If this is the logic of Mr. 
Blatchford's witnesses, his " case * is a poor one indeed. 

Mr. Lecky is also cited to the effect that there were " deliberate 
forgeries in the early apologetic literature of the Church"; and Mr. 
Blatchford intimates that he " could go on quoting such passages, and 
give specific instances of forgery by the dozen." I venture, first, to doubt 
it; and secondly, to say that if he could give ten thousand instances, 
they would none of them be relevant. For we are not concerned with 
" early apologetic literature" at all, but with our four Gospels. It is in 
them, not elsewhere, that the forgery has to be proved. 

Of course, Prof. Huxley is dragged in, and to this effect : 

" There is no proof, nothing more than a fair presumption that 
any one of the Gospels existed, in the state in which we find it in 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, before the second century, or, in 
other words, sixty or seventy years after the events recorded. And 
between that time and the date of the oldest extant manuscript of the 
Gospels there is no telling what additions and alterations and inter- 
polations may have been made. It may be said that all this is mere 
speculation, but it is a good deal more." 

It is. It is an exhibition of prejudiced misrepresentation of facts which, 
if it had occurred in regard to the evidences for evolution, would both 
have incurred the Professor's denunciation, 1 and have made such a theory 
impossible, not to say ridiculous. For is there, in regard to this now 
universally accepted hypothesis, any "proof" such as is desiderated 
above ! There is not. Is there anything more than a " fair presumption," 
that it is true ? One could multiply quotations to show that there is not. 
The insinuation above that until the second century the Gospels were 
only a kind of primeval Christian nebulosity, is falsified by facts — as 
shown in the authoritative dates quoted above — and disproved on plainest 
principles of Textual Criticism. 8 As to "between that time," etc., the 
suggestion is absurd, in face of the actualities of the case. Between 
the beginning of the second century and the middle of the fourth — the 

Cf. Evidences of Organic Evolution, by G. J. Romanes, Nature Series, p. 76, 77. 
2 Cf. Bacon's Introduction to New Testament, pp. 175-224. 
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date of our Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. — any serious "tampering with 
our Gospels was practically (sic) impossible. But the suggestion is equally 
useless. For what is wanted by these " naturalist " critics, and is utterly 
necessary to their purpose, is an entirely non-miraculous account of the 
Prophet of Nazareth and His career. This would mean, of course, that " 
almost the whole of our Gospels represents superstitious and unscrupulous 
" addition and alteration and interpolation." Such an estimate might, 
suit a few extremists of the Dutch School, but is utterly contrary to all 
sane criticism, as it would be to all the unvarying assumptions of the 
rest of the New Testament writings. 

Two of Mr. Blatchford's own statements remain — and they are both 
alike unwarranted. 

1. " Since alterations have been made in the text of Scripture, we can 
never be certain that any particular text is genuine." Here by 
" Scripture " is meant our Gospels. But the "genuineness " of a Gospel 
refers to its authorship, and even if " alterations" had been demonstrated 
they would have little or no bearing upon this. The reliableness, or 
historicity, of a Gospel is expressed by the term " authentic." And 
although there are variations in Texts — as exhibited, say, in the well-known 
" Western readings" in the Acts of the Apostles — yet if these variations 
were much more numerous than they are, (i.) they cannot rightly be 
described as "alterations," (ii.) they do not in the least affect the 
substance of the witness of these records to the uniqueness and super- 
naturalness (including the Resurrection) of the Person whose history 
they narrate. 

2. "We cannot accept the Gospels as genuine and unaltered 
documents. Yet upon these documents rests the whole fabric of 
Christianity." Here the first sentence is a mere matter of personal 
opinion. When due allowance has been made for inevitable human errors 
in copying, and minor glosses relatively unimportant, there is no scientific 
or valid reason to prevent the unprejudiced student from accepting our 
Gospels as substantially reliable records. But in any case the second 
sentence is untrue. "The whole fabric of Christianity" no more " rests" 
upon the demonstrated literal unalteredness of our Gospels — as compared 
with an original autograph — than a cathedral "rests" upon the exact 
symmetry of a corner stone. Many other considerations demand notice. 
Some modern critics have even suggested that Christianity does not 
"rest" upon the Gospels at all, but upon Paul's epistles. At all events, 
these latter constitute a foundation for Christian faith, alike independent 
of the Gospels and unshaken by modern Rationalism. And their testi- 
mony, amongst other things, to Christ's resurrection is at once distinct 
from and supplementary to that of the Gospels. And yet there is no 
reasonable room for doubt that they were written a decade or more 
before the Gospels were compiled. How, under all the circumstances, 
mutual confirmation for us could be stronger, it is difficult to conceive. 

(d) As regards the " fragmentary and imperfect " character of our 
Gospels, it is sufficient to reply that they never profess to be a perfect 
record. 1 They only offer themselves as portions of a biography selected 
for a special purpose. As such they may be perfectly true and reliable. 

John xx. 30, 31*; xxi 25. i 
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Thus Dr. Brzce we3 says in h:s Apologitzcs -'p. .u,) : " Mark's narrative 
and Mat the a 's Icjria firm the sella foundation of the evangelical history, the 
guarantee that when two cr three of the svaopdcai Gospels agree in their 
report of what Jesus said or did, we are is contact with fact, not fiction." 
There is zo necessity to dwell epos this. Whilst ft would have been, 
doubtless, intensely interesting to ns to know much more concerning the 
life of Jesus — the years, fcr instance, between his boyhood and his public 
ministry — no such details are essential to the meaning and mission of 
Christianity. If what we have is reliable, it is also sufEcient. 

f e) On the same principle, the usual tirade about *' discrepancies "is, 
after all, but unworthy trifing. The real question is how many Christs do 
these four narratives give us — four or one? About this there has never 
been any divergence of opinion worth regarding. Even Mr. Blatchford's 
assertion, that " there are two Christs in the New Testament," is nothing 
to the contrary. Indeed, it is rather confirmatory. For all that is meant 
is that there are shown two sides to the character of Jesus — as certainly 
there ought to be, on moral principles — manifested on occasion, in response 
to the nature of the environment. 1 And in this respect also the portrayal in 
all four Gospels is manifestly the same. Two things, therefore, are clear 
beyond controversy. First, that the four authors of our Gospels — whoever 
they were and whatever their methods — were entirely distinct. This is proved 
by their " discrepancies." Secondly, that the Christ they portray is one. 
When the full significance of this is appreciated — which seldom happens — 
not only do these much-talked-of discrepancies between the Gospels 
deserve no more regard than the spots upon the sun at noon, bat we have 
such a confirmation — incidental and therefore emphatic — of the trust- 
worthiness of these biographies as is unique in literature. Dr. Fisher, in 
the last edition of his able work upon The Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief, has well summed up the whole case when he says (p. 321) 
that in the Gospels "we see in a concrete form an ideal which these 
writers could never have themselves originated. Composed of numerous 
disconnected elements, it stands forth a consistent living picture which has 
called forth the homage and moved the hearts of succeeding generations. 
This image of Jesus presented in artless narrations demonstrates their 
verity. Of the Galilean fishermen and their humble associates it has been 
said by a teacher trained in letters and philosophy, ' If it be an unreal 
creation of their own, we will worship them.' " And rightly. For the 
ignorant and unscientific men who, out of nothing but credulity, super- 
stition, and fanaticism, could have "worked up" the career of an erratic 
Jew into the Christ of the New Testament, with all His world-influence, 
would have accomplished a greater miracle than anything recorded from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

(f ) This is simply an impertinence unworthy of regard. 

In addition to the works already mentioned on this theme, the following 
works may be taken as exhibiting the Christian reasons for accepting the 
Gospel records as reliable. Where only partial reference is found, the 
specific pages are appended. The list does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
being simply taken from my own shelves. They are arranged approxi- 
mately in the order of importance. 

1 Cf. Psalm xvitt. 25, a6 ; Matt. xi. 23, etc 
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The Gospels as Historical Documents. Dr. Stanton. Parti. (Cambr. 
Univ. Press.) That which has already appeared of this erudite work, 
which is equally clear and forceful in style, is in itself sufficient answer to 
all the specious representations of God and My Neighbour. , 

The Canon of the New Testament Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospels. Dr. Westcott. (Macmillan.) 

Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel. Dr. 
Sanday. (Macmillan.) 

Canonicity. Dr. Charteris. (Wm. Blackwood.) Containing the 
testimonies to the New Testament books, in the original Greek and Latin. 

Introduction to the New Testament. Dr. Salmon. (J. Murray.) 

Introduction to the New Testament. Dr. Dods. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The Earliest Gospel. Dr. Allan Menzies. (Macmillan.) 

St. Mark. Internat. Crit. Commentary. E. P. Gould. (T. & T. 
Clark.) 

St. Luke. Internat. Crit. Commentary. Dr. Plummer. (T. & T. 
Clark.) 

The Historical New Testament. Dr. W. Moffat (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Earliest Life of Christ. Tatian's Diatessaron. Hamlyn Hill. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 

2he Four Gospels, from the Sinaiiic Palimpsest. Mrs. Lewis. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Expositor's Greek Testament. Synopis, by Dr. Bruce ; John> 
by Dr. Dods. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Hastings' Bible Dictionary . Article " Gospels," by Dr. V. H. Stanton. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools. Introduction in each of four volumes 
in the Gospels. 

The Genuineness of the Gospels. Andrew Norton. (Boston 
American Unitarian Association.) 

A Biblical Introduction. New Testament. Mr. A. Adeney, M.A. 
(Methuen.) 

The Composition of the Four Gospels. A. Wright, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Christianity and Agnosticism. Dr. H. Wace. ( Wm. Blackwood.) 
This volume is especially concerned with Prof. Huxley's assault upon the 
Gospels. 

Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? Dr. W. M. Ramsay. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The Apocryphal Gospels. B. H. Cowper. (F. Norgate.) 

The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief (pp. 142-342). 
Dr. C. P. Fisher. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The whole work a most valu- 
able summary of Christian evidences. 

Handbook of Christian Evidences. Dr. J. Kennedy. Part II. The 
whole volume an excellent statement of Christian foundations. 

The Christian's Plea against Modern Unbelief (pp. 361-445). R. A. 
Redford, M.A. At the close of this work is a very full and useful list of 
works upon the whole subject of Christian evidences. 

Critical Questions (pp. 29-59 — "The Trustworthiness of the Gospel 
Narrative "). Dr. Swete. (Brown, Langham & Co.) 

A Christian Apologetic {pp. 116-47). Dr. W. L. Robbins. (Longmans.) 
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The Jesus of the Evangelists. C. A. Row. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Apologetics (pp. 430-92). Dr. A. B. Bruce. A reliable and valuable 
synopsis. 

The Credentials of the Gospel (pp. 90-144). Fernley Lecture, by Dr. 
Jos. A. Beet. (C. H. Kelly.) 

Strivings for the Faith. Christian Evidence Lectures. Lectures 
II., III., IV., V. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Popular Objections to Revealed Truth. Christian Evidence Lectures. 
Lectures III., IV., IX. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Contentio Veritatis — Modern Criticism and the New Testament. 
W. C. Allen, M.A. (J. Murray.) 

A First Primer of Apologetics (pp. 49-67). Dr. R. Mackintosh. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

A Guide to Biblical Study (pp. 154-93). Pro *« A - S. Peake, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Scientia Christi. H. Varley, B.A. (Elliot Stock.) 

(5) The Possibility of Miracles 

The editor of The Clarion freely acknowledges that his assaults upon 
Christian faith are not original — "There are heaps of able books on 
every point which I have debated in these articles." But it is significant 
that a writer who evinces this knowledge, and shows himself saturated 
with Supernatural Religion, to say nothing of columns half filled with 
citations from Messrs. J. M. Robertson, Frazer, Huxley, Lillie, etc., 
should naively inquire, "What do we want with theological books?" 
What indeed ? Why read anything else than Haeckel, Cotter Morison, 
and Grant Allen ? The attitude speaks for itself. One can well under- 
stand how, with such an example, those who read The Clarion only 
will believe what they are there taught — viz. that "as a religious 
authority the Bible is now practically as dead as Homer " ; whilst as 
to miracles, " They are gone. The very atmosphere we live in kills such 
a belief. The question of evidence does not arise." So easily is the 
whole matter settled. But not a few of us, who for many years have 
read both sides without evasion, decline to accept as infallible even the 
reiterated assertions of the author of God and My Neighbour. Of 
course, if it pleases one man to affirm and many to believe him, that 
the religious authority of the Bible is dead, we cannot prevent it. The 
delusion is their own. Although one wonders that it does not occur 
to them to ask each other what, in such case, means all this conflict 
concerning the Education Bill ? But letting that pass now, let us venture, 
in spite of any number of round assertions, to face this dictum of pseudo- 
infallibility on its merits. An editorial denial is no more final than an 
ecclesiastical affirmation. Let them, therefore, cancel out, in order that 
we may enter upon a rational investigation. 

The Old Objections to Miracle. — Upon one thing all men must agree. 
The modern atmosphere has affected religion as really as it has all 
other elements of human life. Mr. Blatchford is " very much surprised 
at the immense numbers of people who agree, or almost agree, with our 
Rationalist views." Many of us are not. He naturally regards this 
influence with more satisfaction than the Christian teacher can. Yet we 
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find him also acknowledging that "the spirit of the crowd is different 
from what it used to be, and I don't think it is improved." Surely it 
ought to be, with all this " rationalising." Be that as it may, we are 
not concerned to deny that during the last half-century a change in 
the mental atmosphere, which some call " Rationalism," and others the 
blight of unbelief, has largely developed. The progress of education, 
the increase of scientific knowledge, the multiplication of cheap printing, 
have undoubtedly tended in this direction to an unprecedented degree. 
Certainly, Christian faith also has been proportionately enlarged, purified, 
and confirmed, but this is often — and not seldom conveniently — forgotten. 
Leaving the true estimate of the results which accrue from such opposing 
tendencies, to other occasions, it is undeniable that in these philippics 
of his against Christian doctrine, Mr. Blatchford can point not only to 
an atmosphere in which doubt thrives increasingly, but to many names 
deservedly esteemed in science, art, philosophy, and politics, as being 
more or less in agreement with him. Indeed, when it comes to miracles, 
he can find not a few assistants within the pale of Christendom itself. 
These are they who, apparently — to quote the author of Supernatural 
Religion — " would throw to the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief 
scrap by scrap, the very doctrines which constitute the claims of Christianity 
to be regarded as a Divine revelation at all." That they mean well, no 
one can question. Whether they do well, is another matter. It seems, 
confessedly, a far cry from the anti-Christian virulence of Haeckel to the 
cultured courtesy of Dr. Gardner, or the evangelical fervour of Mr. W. L. 
Walker, or the fervid sincerity of Dr. Abbott But these all are one, 
avowedly, in regard to miracle. " Certainly the miraculous, as it has often 
been defined and described, is entirely out of harmony with modern thought 
and impossible of real belief." l So say many besides the editor of The 
Clarion, And they have a right to be heard. Mere ecclesiastical authority 
or theologic dogmatism is here as unavailing as irrational, and withal un- 
christian. It is, of course, absolutely necessary at the outset to have a clear 
understanding as to what is meant by miracle, and not confuse it with every 
grotesque monstrosity or foolish freak of thaumaturgy. When for instance 
Matthew Arnold says,* " Suppose that I could change the pen with which 
I write this into a pen-wiper, I should not thus make what I write any 
the truer or more convincing," he is evidently under the delusion that 
such a performance per se would be a miracle. Which assuredly it 
would not, any more than Prof. Huxley's supposition 8 of " a centaur trotting 
down Piccadilly. "Such a phenomenon would be a mere monstrosity, 
deservedly incredible because alike meaningless and purposeless. But 
into every genuine miracle, both moral significance and purpose necessarily 
and always enter — so that we may take the following as a working defini- 
tion : * "A miracle, then, may be described as an event manifesting pur- 
pose, occurring in the physical world, which cannot be accounted for by 
any of its known forces, and which, therefore, we ascribe to a spiritual 

1 Walker— The Spirit of the Incarnation, p. 309. 
1 Literature and Dogma, Cheap Edition, p. 57. 

• Hume, by Prof. Huxley, English Men of Letters Series, p. 134. 

* Hastings' Bible Dictionary, article " Miracles," p. 384. 
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cause." If, then, we may for the moment assume that miracle is thus truly 
defined, the only Christian faith which really merits the name — according to 
the New Testament — is compelled to make a four-fold protest in face of 
the modern attitude. Unashamed and undismayed, as in the ancient 
days, the Christian believer who is examined in regard to the gospel miracles 
replies that, — (i.) they are not impossible; (ii.) they are not incredible; 
(iii.) they are not impediments to faith ; (iv.) they are not matters of 
indifference, to be optionally accepted or rejected. These apparent 
negatives are virtually positives, adapted to the present need. At the 
outset we are concerned only with the first and second of these, as 
confronting the attitude of modern Rationalism. But, with all deference 
to many good and able men, it will be desirable to add at least a brief 
reference to reasons for asserting the third and fourth. 

Mr. Blatchford popularises the old objections with unmistakable 
plainness. Christianity stands or falls with the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. That is beyond controversy. This he accepts, and then replies : 
" The Resurrection seems to have been unreasonable! unnecessary, and 
futile. It is also contrary to science, and to human experience." Here, 
manifestly, are five assertions in one. (i) "Unreasonable" stands for 
incredible. This we shall come to presently. (2) "Unnecessary" is 
audacious as ever. In regard to the Divine purpose, it is instructively 
modest to find our Agnostic — who does not deny the existence of 
God, but denies that any man knows anything about Him — so omniscient 
For he magisterially decides that " there is no reason why God should 
have come down to earth to be born of a woman and die on the cross. 
He could have convinced and won mankind over without any such act." 
So that the Apostolic question — " For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord that he should instruct Him ? "—is at last answered in the person 
of the modern Agnostic editor. It reminds one of the Spanish monarch 
who regretted that he had not been present at the Creation, because 
he could have given the Creator so many useful hints. But what 
does this unmeasured impertinence amount to? Just the dragging 
again across the stage of the old stuffed "wolf." Given that man 
is only a machine — after the type of Huxley's automaton — and God 
could do anything He liked with it, which is quite true. It is equally 
irrelevant. Man is not such a machine, and therefore this whole assump- 
tion is as irrational as it is irreverent. (3) " Futile." Assuredly not 
The writer "cannot see the wood for the trees." But any one who.- 
is not wilfully blind can see that, so far from being "futile," the 
resurrection of Christ has been the most potent event that ever 
happened on earth. For whatever criticism, ancient or modern, may 
have said concerning Christianity, there is no controversy possible about 
the fact that out of the belief in the Resurrection arose the Christian 
Church. And that Church has proved itself to be an institution which 
neither the bigotry of the Jew nor the brute force of Rome could crush 
out in its infancy, which neither the hate of its foes nor the folly of 
it friends have so far since been able to destroy, and which, we may 
rest well assured not even the publication of God and My Neighbour 
will annihilate. (4) " Contrary to science " is a mere assertion, sufficiently 
met for the moment by a counter-assertion that it is false. (5) " Contrary 
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to experience " simply echoes Hume's well-known and convenient begging 
of the question, by assuming the very thing that has to be proved. This 
would-be objection has been so often shown to be invalid that it is 
unnecessary here to repeat the process. The five assertions above may, 
however, be truthfully grouped into two. They amount to the avowal, in 
popular form, that miracles in general, and the Resurrection in particular, 
are, first, impossible, and secondly, incredible. If that were so, Mr. 
Blatchford is perfectly right, there would be no Christianity left Nothing 
would then remain — as Butler suggested — "but to set it up as a principal 
subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way of reprisals, for its 
having so long interrupted the pleasures of the world." * Such treatment 
The Clarion has certainly done its best to bring about. But history 
repeats itself. This reduction of Christian faith to an intellectual 
scarecrow has often been attempted since the time of Celsus. It is, 
however, still a little, or rather a great deal, too " previous." When 
the Church has been actually destroyed, when Christianity is found 
on earth no more, then will The Clarion blasts of scorn be well warranted. 
But not till then. And that day is assuredly not yet It is no doubt 
true that many "unbelievers are exultant, and not a few believers 
trembling/ ' at the stout words of this modern Rabshakeh. Maybe. But 
both the chuckle and the sigh arise from the same cause — viz. lack of 
knowledge. Neither the troubled saint nor the untroubled sinner, as a 
general rule, knows anything at all of the extent, the fairness, the fullness, 
the clearness, the candour, the thoroughness, with which not only every 
single point in Mr. Blatchford' s articles and book, but a great deal more, 
has been met and answered on rational grounds by writers on the 
Christian side — and these all every whit as " open-minded and level- 
headed * as anything producible by Rationalism. Dr. Fairbairn is 
perfectly warranted in his recent book upon The Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion, in referring to "the old and exhausted common- 
places as to the possibility and credibility of miracles." 

Nothing, therefore, is farther from the truth than the string of affirma- 
tions hereupon which Mr. Blatchford so neatly compresses into one 
paragraph. " Now, as Matthew Arnold said, miracles never happen. 
Science has made the belief in miracles impossible. Science has killed 
the belief in miracles, and as all religions are built up upon the miraculous, 
science and religion cannot be made to harmonise. " Here are manifestly 
five assertions — and every one of them false. (1) Matthew Arnold did not 
say (in spite of Mr. Blatchford's repetition) that " miracles never happen." 
His italicised words are,* "and miracles do not happen"— which is different 
(2) Science has not made the belief in miracles impossible, for many men. 
far better acquainted with modern science than Mr. Blatchford, still heartily 
believe the Christian miracles to be true. (3) There are, moreover, myriads 
of other witnesses that such belief is not killed. (4) All religions are not 
"built up upon" the miraculous. Certainly Christianity is not* And 
Buddhism, which Mr. Blatchford so often and so favourably contrasts with 

1 Analogy, Advt to First Edition, R.T.S. Edition, p» xiv. 
* Literature and Dogma, Cheap Edition, p. 8. 

» See brief but valid statement in Mackintosh's First Primer oj ApologtHcs % 
pp. 40-48 
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Christianity, has no miracle at all in its original constitution. 1 (5) Science 
and religion do not require to be " made to harmonise " — for they are not 
either necessarily or actually at variance. Even the well-known book of 
Dr. Draper, which begs this question in its title — and is in many respects 
unfair — acknowledges that — 

"For Catholicism" (Romanism rather) "to reconcile itself to 
Science, there are formidable, perhaps insuperable, obstacles in the 
way. For Protestants to achieve that great result there are not. 
In the one case there is a bitter or mortal curiosity to be overcome ; 
in the other a friendship that misunderstandings have alienated 
to be restored" 

And the student who will look at the matter fairly, may further 
convince himself that this view is the true one by studying Archbishop 
Temple's Bampton Lectures,* as well as by noting the number of able men 
of science in whose life and thought science and religion are mutually 
supplementary. 

For the benefit, however, of the many young people who may read 
these pages, I will here, as before, mention one or two little works which, 
though they are both inexpensive and easily intelligible, are in themselves 
quite enough to preserve from the quagmire of unbelief all who might 
otherwise be misled by this Will o' the Wisp of modern " Rationalism." 
A fuller list of relevant works will close this section: — Present Day 
Tracts, No. 1, by Principal Cairns, published by the Religious Tract 
Society, for 2d. ; The Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ, by 
Thomas Cooper, published by Hodder & Stoughton; Miracles, an 
Argument and a Challenge^ by Dr. Samuel Cox, published by Kegan 
Paul; A Brief Defence of Supernatural Christianity, by Dr. Kennedy, 
published by Isbister; Can We Believe in Miracles? by George 
Warington, published by the S.P.C.K. ; Hume and Huxley on Miracles, 
by Lord Grimthorpe, published by the S.P.C.K. ; The Supernatural in 
Christianity, by Drs. Rainy, Orr, and Dods (T. & T. Clark). Let young 
Christians, especially, take no heed whatever of the superciliousness 
which too often alternates with bluster in modern anti-Christian circles, 
but carefully read, and earnestly consider for themselves, what able 
authors like these put before them. 

Are Miracles Impossible ? — And now what really needs to be said 
here concerning the "old and commonplace" assertion that miracles 
are " impossible " ? Truly very little. We may, indeed, find quite enough 
to dispose of the wild assertions of The Clarion to this effect, in the words 
of well-known unbelievers, without any appeal at all to men of faith. 

1. It is at the outset manifest, without any argument, that nothing can 
prove anything to those who will not believe. " None are so blind as those 
that won't see," is always true. So when we meet with the individuals of 
whom Matthew Arnold says — and we see only too truly — that " they have 
made up their minds that what is popularly called miracle never does 

1 Ct A Buddhist Catechism, by Subhadra Bhikshu. Question 147. — " Are there such 
occurrences as miracles ? — No. A real miracle would be an arbitrary violation of the 
laws of nature." 

* The Relations between Religion and Science, Bampton Lectures 1884 (Macmillan). 
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really happen, and that the belief in it arises out of sheer ignorance or 
mistake," it is best to let them have their own way. Except in one 
respect. They must not be allowed to boast about being " scientific." 
For there is not a breath of science in such an attitude. It is simple 
dogmatism, as irrational as was ever formulated by the narrowest 
theologian on record. True science has not said, does not say, cannot 
say, that miracles are "impossible." Upon this, authorities so far 
removed from orthodoxy as Mr. Herbert Spencer, and J. S. Mill, and Dr. 
E. B. Carpenter, are agreed. 

2. Rationally, miracles are "impossible " only for the thorough-going 
Atheist or Pantheist. And even their witness against miracle is trebly 
invalid, (i.) Atheism and Pantheism are themselves alike unreasonable. 1 
(ii.) If either of these were adopted as the theory of the universe, still, 
as Prof. Huxley has said, " no event is too extraordinary to be possible, 
and therefore, if by the term miracles we mean only extremely wonderful 
events " — which is all that they can mean for the Atheist — " there can be 
no just ground for denying the possibility of their occurrence.' ' (iii.) Even 
if a man be convinced that there is no God, and therefore no possible 
miracle, that can only avail for himself, The firmness of his own 
conviction can never be the demonstration of impossibility for others. 

3. But this whole notion of the impossibility of miracle is traceable 
back to Hume, and no better disposal of it can be imagined than that 
administered, with his usual candour, by Prof. Huxley in his little 
monograph on that sceptical philosopher.* Hume's original statement is 
that "a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature t and as a firm and 
unalterable experience has established those laws, the proof against a 
miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined." A more misleading statement 
was never made. It is simply a tissue of fallacies, embodied in every 
word here italicised. There are no "laws" of nature. There is in a 
miracle no u violation " of the order of nature. " Experience " cannot be 
pronounced "unalterable" without begging the whole question. 8 So, 
finally, in Prof. Huxley's words, " To sum up, the definition of a miracle 
as a suspension or a contravention of the order of nature is self-contradictory, 
because all we know of the order of nature is derived from our observation 
of the course of events of which the so-called miracle is a part." 

1 I am quite mindful of the gravity of this statement. But as Mr. Blatchford does 
not identify himself with either, it is the less necessary to pause here and attempt a 
condensed summary of the Christian plea against both. Students will find a good and 
concise statement of the case in modern light, in the following works : Apologetics, 
Dr. Bruce, pp. 59-163 (T. & T. Clark) ; Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, Dr. 
Orr, pp. 24-88 (Hodder & Stoughton) ; Theism, Dr. Flint (W. Blackwood) ; Belief in 
God, Schurman (Scribner's Sons) ; Belief in God, Momerie (W. Blackwood) ; Theism, 
Seth (W. Blackwood) ; Theism, Iverach (Hodder & Stoughton). 

2 Hume, by Prof. Huxley, English Men of Letters Series (Macmillan), pp. 129-34. 

8 In the Professor's words, " The definition of a miracle as a ' violation of the laws of 
nature 1 is, in reality, an employment of language which, on the face of the matter, 
cannot be justified. For ' nature ' means neither more nor less than that which is the 
sum of phenomena presented to our experience ; the totality of events, past, present, and 
to come. Every event must be taken to be a part of nature, until proof to the contrary 
be supplied. And such proof is, from the nature of the case, impossible." — Hume, p. 131. 
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4. But further : Huxley himself is trebly wrong (i.) in assuming that 
by the term "miracle" we mean only "extremely wonderful events"; 
(ii.) in rejecting the true definition of a miracle because some avowed 
miracles have been "professedly worked by Beelzebub"; (iii.) in his 
suggestion that the truth or falsehood concerning Christian miracles may 
be judged by the analogy of " a centaur." This last remark, as we have 
seen above, applies equally to Matthew Arnold's reference to the changing 
of "a pen into a penwiper." It is passing strange that clever men can 
commit themselves to such fallacious suggestions. How markedly they 
are such, is seen in a moment when a miracle is truthfully defined. For a 
further statement of this we may take the careful words of Mr. Lias, that 
"a miracle is an exception to the observed order of nature, brought 
about by God, in order to reveal His will or purpose." The reader who 
honestly studies the little book from which this excerpt comes (Are 
Miracles Credible ? by J. J. Lias, M.A., published by Hodder & 
Stoughton), will be well qualified to judge of the latest recrudescence of 
old fallacies. 

5. Whoever else is right, Mr. Blatchford is wrong. For when he 
writes, "The fact that the Gospels teem with miracles, destroys the 
claim of the Gospels to serious consideration as historic evidence," he 
not only begs the whole question at issue instead of proving it, but 
builds his thesis upon an unscientific basis, and commits himself in its 
construction to a wholesale indiscriminateness which is its own sufficient 
condemnation. The phrase " teem with miracles," applied to the Gospels, 
is decidedly unwarranted as a fact, and is quite misleading in its signi- 
ficance. To see narratives "teeming" with miracles, one must turn to 
the apocryphal gospels. * 

Moreover, the assumption that all miracles are precisely alike in 
value and support, is a decided misrepresentation, the true state of the 
case may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Carpenter — certainly 
one of the ablest and. most candid scientific observers and thinkers, 
as well as a diligent student of the facts of mental physiology* — who says : 

"I regard the historical evidence of the Resurrection as standing 
on a far wider basis than the historical evidence of any single 
miracle in the New Testament. . . . Looking at the unquestionable 
fact, for so it appears to me, that the Resurrection of our Lord was 
the foundation of the preaching of Paul, and, so far as we know, 
of the other Apostles, and was universally accepted by the early 
Church as the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, the Gospel narra- 
tives derive from that fact a support that is given to none other of 
the miracles either of Christ or of His followers." 

For further confirmation of this view, I must be content to refer to the 
works mentioned above as dealing with "The Resurrection "—which more 
than substantiate it. 

6. Finally, reverting to Hume, we may take him at his own word. 
First, his own canon as to what can be done : 

1 See Apocryphal Gospels, by B. H. Cowper (F. Norgate); Apocryphal Life of Christ, 
by J. Donehoo, M. A. (Macmillan). 

' Cf. Redford's Christian's Plea against Modern Unbelief t pp. 493-4. 
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" Whatever is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived, implies 
no contradiction, and can never be proved false by any demonstration, 
argument, or abstract reasoning a priori" 

Upon which Pro£ Huxley rightly comments thus (Hume, p. 133): 

" So wrote Hume with perfect justice, in his Sceptical Doubts. 
But a miracle, in the sense of a sudden and complete change in 
the customary order of nature, is intelligible, can be distinctly 
conceived, implies no contradiction ; and, therefore, according to 
Hume's own showing, cannot be proved false by any demonstrative 
argument." 

Still more heed, however, let us give to his own statement of his main 
principle — viz. : 

' 'That no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to establish." 

Now that is precisely what the Christian plea emphasises. It could 
not be stated in better words. And it forms the literally and permanently 
unanswerable argument at the basis of Christian belie£ We need not 
concern ourselves here with the lesser miracles. If the Resurrection 
be true, they may well follow in its wake. But if the Resurrection be 
not true, then its falsehood involves a greater miracle than itself That 
the historic Christ, as portrayed in the Gospels, should have been either 
a deceiver or deceived, and that, upon no other foundation than super- 
stitious fanaticism or hysterical delusion, the witness of the Apostles 
and the triumph of the Church, together with the whole ethical worth 
and world-influence of Christianity, should have developed, would be — 
when fairly and fully considered — a series of psychological contradictions 
compared with which the physical difficulties of Christ's resurrection 
are but trifles. Whilst if, under the tutelage of Messrs. J. M. Robertson 
& Co., Mr. Blatchford insists that the Christ of the Gospels is not 
historical, but only the baseless shadow of a sun-myth, then the miracle 
of delusion and deceit is magnified beyond expression. For in such 
case, the Christ of whom Mr. Lecky speaks, as the greatest influence 
for moral reformation the world has known, together with* all the 
" higher-toned goodness " which Prof. Seeley depicts as flowing from 
Him, and all that we ourselves know to be absolutely true concerning 
His ennobling influence upon human lives, have been nothing more 
than the credulous creation of a heterogeneous band of Jewish fanatics, 
" mad with superstition," out of nothing but a few sun-god fables. What 
are all the miracles of the New Testament, compared with such a psycho- 
logical and moral monstrosity as this ? 

" Behold a legend growing under your eyes," quotes Mr. Blatchford, 
with a note of admiration, from Mr. Matthew Arnold. But is it " legend " 
in this case that we see growing ? Out of the hot sand in an arid desert 
we know there may arise a cool and refreshing oasis, when a deep well 
or a perennial spring is found at hand to give it birth. That is natural. 
But is it natural, when there is neither well nor spring, that in any 
Sahara on earth there should burst forth foliage and fruit without 
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measure and without end ? But that, unbelievers themselves being 
judges, is what has happened upon the hypothesis which rejects the 
gospel account of the Resurrection. Out of a few Pagan myths, mani- 
pulated by superstitious fanatics who were saturated with delusion and 
deceit, has emerged the most beautiful and potent character in the history 
of humanity, the highest morality, the noblest ethics, the largest philan- 
thropy, the purest spirituality, the loftiest conception of destiny, to- 
gether with the strongest source of moral obligation, and the mightiest 
institution for the embodiment of the highest in human life and conduct 
If this be so, it is not a ' 'legend' ' but a "miracle" that we behold 
"growing under our eyes " in this pseudo-natural original of Christianity. 
And it is a miracle compared with which the Christian miracles are but 
as gently undulating hills by the side of some huge misshapen volcanic 
pile. 

(6) The Credibility op the Christian Miracles 

When once it has been shown that modern science does not and 
cannot make miracles impossible, unbelief falls back a step and en- 
trenches itself in their alleged incredibility. Thus Prof, Huxley, after 
pulverising Hume's assertions regarding the possibility of miracles, 
immediately proceeds to say that, when we turn from the abstract question 
of possibility " to that respecting the grounds upon which we are justified 
in believing any particular miracle, Hume's arguments have a very 
different value, for they resolve themselves into a simple statement of 
the dictates of common sense, which may be expressed in this canon — 
the more a statement of fact conflicts with previous experience, the more 
complete must be the evidence which is to justify us in believing it.** 
Viewed then, from this standpoint, the evidence for Christian miracles 
is "wholly worthless as proof, hardly sufficient to justify a faint pre- 
sumption in favour of the miraculous element, even if it were not 
miraculous." This is a somewhat curious statement, when we come 
to think of it. But when he goes on to say, in the same letter to Arch- 
deacon Wilson, " You are a very honest man, and clear-headed. I believe 
I am, too. Why do we arrive at such different conclusions from the 
same premisses ? " — the question is a reasonable one, and applies, we may 
frankly concede, to Mr. Blatchford's attitude in the book before us. This, 
therefore, is what we have now to consider. So far, however, from its 
being in any sense a modern difficulty, it [is precisely that with which 
the very first advocates of Christianity were confronted. The believer 
of to-day asks the unbeliever precisely the same question which the 
Apostle Paul put to King Agrippa: "Why is it judged incredible with 
you, if God doth raise the dead?" We cannot do better here, in 
necessarily condensed form, than enumerate the various answers to that 
question which are made in the name of modern Rationalism, and at 
least outline an honest estimate of them. 

i. Renan dismissed the matter by a very short and easy method. 
" The question of the supernatural is decided for us with perfect certainty, 
by the single consideration that there is no room for believing in a 
thing of which the world offers no experimental trace." But "single" 
considerations are generally to be regarded with suspicion. Nor is this 
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any exception. For honest scrutiny shows at once that this is only our 
old friend the question-begging of Hume revived again. "The world 
offers no experimental trace; " that is to say — and say only, without a 
vestige of proof— the earliest witnesses of Christianity whose " experience " 
so definitely included the actuality of the Resurrection, were all either 
fools or liars. Therefore, they are not to be believed. A brilliant piece 
of French dialectic ! A witness is not to be believed because he is a 
liar. We know him to be a liar, because he must be one. The real root 
of Renan's incredibility- we thus find to be the assumed impossibility of 
the supernatural. This we have seen to be unscientific, and need consider 
no more. 

2. The general statement that the evidence is "worthless," cannot 
be passed over without notice. The most sweeping allegations ever need 
most cross-examination. That the one before us cannot be absolutely 
true, is acknowledged in Prof. Huxley's own letter of enquiry. The 
scientific knowledge of Archdeacon Wilson is manifest to all acquainted 
with his works, and is quite comparable to that of Pro£ Huxley. Yet 
the evidence which the Professor pronounces "worthless " is to him 
entirely convincing. So might we easily arrange an instructive list of the 
convinced, as against the contemptuous, in which we should find, to 
say the very least, quite as much mental acumen and moral probity on 
the believing as on the unbelieving side. Mr. Chesterton, to wit, is quite 
as literary as Mr. Matthew Arnold. The late Prof. Stokes was quite 
as eminent a mathematician as Prof. Clifford — to say nothing of not 
a few Christian Senior Wranglers. Dr. Dallinger is quite as familiar with 
the Monera and associated biology as Prof. Haeckel. Certainly Lord 
Grimthorpe is quite as good a judge of evidence, not to mention his 
mathematical attainments, as Sir Leslie Stephen. Thomas Cooper was 
quite as intelligent, and withal as philanthropic, as is Mr. Blatchford. In 
fact, when one comes to reckon up the host of the convinced, and to 
weigh as well as count them, the whole magisterial weight and worth 
of the frequent declaration that the evidence for the miraculous is " worth- 
less," and the belief in it is " gone," become a vanishing quantity. Such 
a procedure at least avails to set us free from the asphyxiating fog of 
agnostic dogmatism, so that we breathe once more the air of liberty. 
When all is said and done, it comes to the canon of belief laid down 
by one of the principal witnesses to Christ's resurrection — "Let every 
one be thoroughly convinced in his own mind." 1 In this whole asseveration, 
therefore, modern scepticism does not add one iota of improvement to the 
philosophy of ancient faith. 

3. The greatest reason, however, for treating the evidence on behalf 
of Christian miracles as worthless, is said to be the now well-established 
principle of " the uniformity of nature." " Laws " of nature, in any valid 
sense, there cannot be without a Lawmaker. This is often forgotten, 
owing to " that perverseness of human thought which confounds sequence 
with cause and effect ; " " but it ought not to be. Nor,, in the full signific- 
ance of the term, can we conceive of "laws " as imposed upon inanimate 
things. But if we accept the phrase "laws of nature" as equivalent 

1 Rom. xiv. 6, Weymouth's Translation. 

* The Faith of Science, and the Science oj Faith, by * ' Gift " (Elliot Stock), p. 48. 
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only to the "order" or the "uniformity" of nature, it must be plainly 
understood that to such neither Hume's former adjective " unalterable," 
nor the familiar " invariable" of our own day, has any justifiable applica- 
tion. They are no more sensible, let alone scientific, than would have 
been the dogmatic assertion a century ago that pain was an " invariable" 
accompaniment of surgical operations, or twenty years ago that wires 
were an "invariable" necessity for telegraphic communication. The 
young reader would do well herein to get Lord Grimthorpe's inexpensive 
little volume upon The Origin of the Laws of Nature, published by the 
S.P.C.K., as an offset to some common wild assertions of the hour. 
Generally speaking, this cuckoo-cry concerning the " uniformity of nature " 
is well and truly summarised by Dr. Fisher, when, commenting upon 
Prof. Huxley's "centaur" monstrosity, he says: "This is an entirely 
gratuitous supposition. A miracle does not disturb our conception of 
the system of nature. On the contrary, if there were not an ordinary 
sequence of natural phenomena there could not be a miracle, or rather, 
all phenomena would be alike miraculous. And the pliability of nature 
is involved in its relation to God" {Christian Belief p. 172). 

4. But it is suggested that miracles postulate what Mr. Blatchford 
calls " an external God," interfering with the order of nature, and such 
" interference " modern science cannot brook. Well, modern science 
has yet a great deal to learn. As Sir Oliver Lodge truly says, "A large 
tract of knowledge may have been omitted from its ken, which, when 
included, will revolutionise some of its speculative opinions." ' But so far 
as Christian belief is concerned, the Deism which regards God as 
" external " is already revolutionised. That God is distinct from nature 
does not for a moment mean to any thoughtful Christian that He is 
" external " to it The doctrine of the Divine immanence is more clearly 
recognised than ever in to-day's Christian philosophy. It has been well 
said recently* that "the net result of the marvellous advance of the 
natural sciences has been to lead us to a new, a deeper, and higher 
theism. And the principle which lies at the basis of this new thought of 
God, is simply the denial of the position that God is not directly con- 
cerned- with natural causation. In other words, the higher theism consists 
in the strongest possible assertion of the Divine immanence in nature. 
We no longer think of God as outside the universe. He is in it — in the 
tiniest insect which spreads its wings for a single day to catch the 
summer sun. It has been finely said, ' The opening of a rosebud and 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ are facts of the same order, for both alike 
are revelations of the one Motive Power which is at work in all 
phenomena.' " And yet, whilst we appreciate and endorse this " new " or 
"higher" Theism, it is necessary to point out that it is by no means a 
modern discovery. Ages ago the Apostle declared that " in Him we live 
and move and have our being." Which is virtually the same as the 
utterance of the late great German philosopher, Lotze : " The whole 
course of nature becomes intelligible only by supposing the co-working of 
God, who alone carries forward the reciprocal action of the different parts 
of the world." s Thus " interference " is but a question-begging epithet 

Hibbert Journal, vol. i. no. i, p. 57. ■ Hihhert Journal, vol ii. no. a, p. 303. 

8 Micrtcosmus, Edition IV. vol iii. p. 364. 
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Its assumption of the Divine absence from any part of nature, or its 
conception of miracle as a Divine afterthought, by way of improvement, 
is no more justified that its insinuation of the " externality " of God. 

5. But again. "As the course of nature is generally uniform, there 
is special improbability attaching to the allegation that an event of 
the miraculous order has been witnessed." Certainly. The Christian 
position is that this special improbability, which confessedly demands 
special evidence, is fairly and fully met by the facts, in unbroken 
continuity from the very beginning until now. The unique quantity 
and quality of this testimony, manifestly impossible of statement in 
a sentence or two here, are abundantly set forth elsewhere. 

6. But the crucial miracle of the Resurrection is so " utterly contrary 
to experience." True ; but not more so than are the life and work 
and character of Christ. "In truth," says Prof. Huxley, " if a dead 
man did come to life, the fact would be evidence not that any law 
of nature had been violated, but that those laws, even when they express 
the results of a very long and uniform experience, are necessarily based 
upon incomplete knowledge, and are to be held only as grounds of 
more or less justifiable expectation." The italics are mine, for it cannot 
be too plainly pointed out that the case in question is not that of "a 
dead man " coming to life. It is the Resurrection of the dead Christ, 
Who cannot be isolated in thought from the living Christ of the Gospels. 
And He cannot but be isolated from the rest of humanity, 1 by transcendent 
character and influence. Scepticism has no right to contemplate merely 
the unusualness of the event, without also doing justice to the unusualness 
of the preceding career and character. Dr. Fisher has well pointed out, 
by way of analogy, that any historical record of a wealthy city being 
deliberately burnt down by its own rulers would seem incredible." But 
the burning of Moscow in connexion with all the circumstances of 
the Napoleonic invasion is not incredible. The connexion creates 
the credibility. Even Mr. Blatchford says, "Prove that Christ was 
God, and there is nothing impossible in the Resurrection." Of course, 
his opinion is that " there is no evidence at all that Christ was God." 
Without arguing that fully here, it must at least be conceded, even on 
the authority of such critics as Mill, Strauss, Renan, Goethe, etc. etc., 
that Christ was no ordinary man. 8 That He should not come to the 
ordinary human end, is so far less improbable. There has been in the 
history of humanity — all mythology included — but one Christ, in the manner 
of His life and death ; there may well be, in His case, similar uniqueness 
as to the sequel of death. 

7. It is alleged that miracles are a "constant concomitant of the rise 
and progress of religions." But this is not true. Neither Buddhism 
nor Islam depended upon miracles for their rise, any more than Chris- 
tianity depended upon them for its progress. The comparative paucity 
of miracles in the Gospel record, especially when considered in the light 

1 See Christ no Product of Evolution, by Prof. Henslow (Stoneman, London). 

* Ct Grounds of Thtistic and Christian Belief, Revised Edition, p. 172 (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

8 Ct The Self-revelation of Jesus Christ, Kennedy (Isbister). Ecce Homo, Prof. 
Seeley (Macmillan). 
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of their sobriety and philanthropy, constitutes quite as unique a phenome- 
non as their reality, and is quite inexplicable on any theory of fraud, 
or forgery, or mythical fabrication. 

8. But it was "an unscientific age, in which credulity and superstition 
prevailed everywhere," so that everybody believed anything without 
difficulty. The suggestion is untrue, because based upon one-sided 
exaggeration. As to " unscientific," it was necessarily so, in our modern 
sense. And yet Gibbon, of whom Mr. Blatchford is so fond, calls it "an 
age of science and of history." The very question of Paul above quoted 1 
shows that he was addressing those who regarded his doctrine with equal 
suspicion and aversion. In the Gospels the scepticism of the Jews is every- 
where manifest. The vivid picture in the ninth chapter of John is quite 
typical in its exhibition of incredulity. " Since the world began it was 
never heard that anyone opened the eyes of a man born blind." Dr. 
Kennedy is perfectly warranted in saying that "Jesus Christ was sur- 
rounded everywhere by sharp-sighted and malicious enemies, and nowhere 
by any class of men who were predisposed by superstition to follow Him." 
The ancient Sadducees were quite as keen as are modern Agnostics, and 
they certainly did not cease their opposition when the Resurrection was 
announced. 

9. " But how," says Gibbon, as quoted by Mr. Blatchford, " shall we 
explain the supine inattention of the Pagan and philosophic world," 
so that we have not a special record of Christian events in the non- 
Christian history of the period ? The expectation is quite unreasonable, 
under all the circumstances. It is preposterous to suggest that the 
Roman rulers, who were ever engrossed in fighting for their own hand, 
or the poets and philosophers of Greece, nearly always blinded with their 
own self-sufficiency, or the Jewish bigots who so virulently hated the 
rising faith, should have conspired to force upon the notice of " profane " 
historians what was happening in an obscure province amongst a 
despised people. The well-known passages in Tacitus and Suetonius 
are quite as much as could be reasonably expected. And before the 
passage in Josephus is pronounced a forgery as airily as by the editor 
of The Clarion, it would at least be well to consider what Mr. B. H, 
Cowper, an acknowledged expert in such matters, says to the contrary. 
A convenient summary of such testimony will be found in the little book 
mentioned above, by Mr. G. Bate, which well justifies its subtitle as " an 
answer for minds perplexed with difficulties." ■ 

10. But as to the greatest miracle of all — "There were only a few 
chosen witnesses, and these predisposed to believe." The latter half 
of this somewhat common assertion is quite false. All the recorded 
facts point in the opposite direction. The plausibility of the first sugges- 
tion cannot be answered in a sentence. The reader will find it fairly 
dealt with in Dr. McCheyne Edgar's Gospel of a Risen Saviour, p. 147, 
and Dr. Milligan's Resurrection of our Lord, pp. 32-8, etc. 

11. It may be alleged that the first witnesses were untrustworthy. 

1 Acts xxvi. 8. 

2 How did Christianity and the Gospels Originate? by G. Bate, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.. 
pp. 63-73, u P° n " Heathen and Jewish Testimony to Christ and Christianity " 
(Simpkin). 
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A specimen of what is sometimes said may be taken from The Clarion, as 
already quoted above (p. 140) to this effect — " That primitive Christianity 
was propagated chiefly by falsehood, is tacitly admitted by all Chris- 
tians"! It would be a libel upon the honesty and intelligence of our 
friends across the ocean to call this abuse typically "American." But 
that Mr. Blatchford, with all his protestations of knowledge and fairness, 
should publicly endorse such an unmitigated falsity, is amazing indeed. It 
is surely a sorry cause that requires such buttressing. In face of acknow- 
ledged facts it were humiliating to stay to rebut such a libel. On all fair 
grounds of historical criticism, there is overwhelming testimony to the 
honesty of the first Christian witnesses. 

12. Mr. Blatchford quotes Prof. Huxley as affirming that none of our 
Gospels existed until "sixty or seventy years after the events recorded. 
And between that time and the date of the oldest extant manuscripts 
of the Gospels, there is no telling what additions and alterations and 
interpolations may have been made. ,, We have sufficiently considered 
this already (p. 140). Such a statement shows strange ignorance of the 
assured results of modern Textual Criticism. For there is "telling"; 
and on principles as exact and scientific as are employed in any realm 
of modern knowledge whatever. The dates assigned by Harnack, as 
mentioned before, are in themselves abundant answer to such feeble 
insinuations. In the words of Holtzman, a well-known freethinking 
critic : " To have made it possible for such narratives to have been put 
into circulation and generally received, if they were mere fictions, it 
would have been necessary for as many decenniums to have passed 
away as there did in fact pass years, between the life of Jesus and the 
composition of our Gospels/ ' x 

Four other objections to the credibility of the Gospels as containing 
miracles are sometimes alleged. (13) Discrepancies in the various ac- 
counts ; (14) the abundance of miracles in the apocryphal gospels ; 

(15) the narratives of ecclesiastical miracles, more or less incredible; 

(16) the possibility of Satanic miracles. But each of these themes is 
at once too large and too small for extended discussion here. The 
requisite detail would be impossible, and the advantage of such effort 
inconsiderable. 

13. As regards " discrepancies,' ' only an advocate "bent on finding 
contradictions in testimony which he is anxious to break down " could lay 
stress on these to such an extent as is not seldom done by "Rationalists." 
It may be said without hesitation that there are discrepancies —and some- 
times very marked, as any newspaper shows — in the various accounts of 
every event reported by human witnesses. An interesting and pertinent 
list of specimens of such variations in matters historical is given by 
Dr. Fisher, in his Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief} And 
his summary of the position is both well warranted and sufficient : 

"The Gospel narratives are wholly inartificial. No compositions 

1 Vide Popular Handbook of Christian Evidences, by Dr. J. Kennedy, p. 204. Of all 
summaries of Christian evidence, this is perhaps the best for thoughtful young people 
and teachers, including preachers. It ought to be much better known. (Published by 
Sunday School Union.) 

■ Pp. 413-20. j 
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could be more open to assault from critics wbo ignore this character 
that belongs to them, and labour to magnify the importance of 
variations which really serve to prove that there was no collusion 
among the several writers, and no attempt on the part of anybody to 
frame a story that should be proof against hostile comment. 1 

14. As to " the abundance of miracles in the apocryphal gospels," 
these are certainly of great value to the Christian student, as showing 
what might naturally have been expected from the " time-spirit in the first 
century," on which Mr. Blatchford puts such emphasis. Of them it may 
be truly said that they are what we should anticipate " from a credulous 
and superstitious people in an unscientific age and country." But in that 
case whence the difference between them and our Gospels ? What this 
difference is, how real and how great, only they can appreciate who have 
carefully studied both. Mr. B. U. Cowper, the translator of the complete 
collection into English, says himself: 

" I will only add that before I undertook this work I never realised, 
so completely as I do now, the impassable nature of the gulf which 
separates the genuine Gospels from these." 

And the words of Keim, quoted by Dr. Kennedy, 1 sum up faithfully from 
the critical standpoint the true relationship between the apocryphal and 
canonical records : 

"Altogether undeceived by such an endless, unproductive, mis- 
leading world of legends, we escape from the lying magic, to seek a 
last support and help in the sources afforded by the New Testament 
in our Gospels. " 

No honest criticism can overlook or underrate this difference — any more 
than it can explain it on purely " natural " grounds. 

15. On the question of " ecclesiastical miracles," I must be content to 
refer the reader to the succinct but sufficient note in Dr. Fisher's work 
already mentioned* As Christian believers, we are neither concerned to 
accept nor to deny these. All we say is, let them be thoroughly scrutinised, 
and estimated upon their merits. If they were all true, they would not 
displace the Gospel miracles. If they were all shown to be false, they 
would not disprove them. No number of falsehoods can ever amount to a 
proof that there is no truth. 

16. Upon the question of the possibility of "Satanic miracles " it is 
really unnecessary to enter. The suggestion is as futile as it is ancient. 4 
Even if it were conceded, it could not affect the credibility of the Gospel 
miracles. For it may truly be said that, taking these as recorded, they 
are such as no arch-evil spirit would have done if he could, or could have 
done if he would. Well did Origen say, on the contrary : * 

" The miracles of Christ all bear the impress of His own holiness, 

1 See also Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences, G. F. Wright, pp. 191-7. 

* Christian Evidences, p. 205. 

* The Miracles of the Gospel in Contrast with Heathen and Ecclesiastical Miracles, 
Fisher, " Grounds/' etc., pp. 421-35. See also Are Miracles Credible t by J. J. Lias, 
pp. 212-24. 

4 Matt. ix. 34 ; xiL 26. 

* Vide Kennedy's Evidences, p. 215. 
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and He ever uses them as the means of winning to the cause of 
goodness and truth those who witnessed them." 

We are thus warranted in the deliberate affirmation that in the case 
of every one of those alleged objections, thorough and impartial scrutiny 
demonstrates that they rather confirm the credibility than the incredibility 
of the narratives in question. In the various works of Christian scholars 
mentioned below they are more fully examined, with what result must be 
left to the judgment of every " open-minded* ' student. Meanwhile, the 
author of Ecce Homo, who certainly held no brief for evangelical faith, 
may well be quoted : * 

"Miracles are in themselves extremely improbable things, and 
cannot be admitted unless supported by a great concurrence of 
evidence. For some of the evangelical miracles there is a con- 
currence of evidence which when fairly considered is very great 
indeed; for example, for the Resurrection, for the appearance of 
Christ to St Paul, for the general fact that Christ was a miraculous 
healer of disease. The evidence by which these facts are supported 
cannot be tolerably accounted for by any hypothesis except that of 
their being true. And if they are once admitted, the antecedent 
improbability of many miracles less strongly attested is much 
diminished." 

I commend the words italicised to those who have been at all impressed 
with Mr. Blatchford's magisterial pronunciation of "worthless," with the 
single remark that I think the Cambridge Regius Professor of modern 
history is quite as good judge of evidence as the editor of any weekly journal. 

In a careful review of the whole case, the most important point to be 
emphasised appears to be that upon which Mr. Lias lays stress in his 
treatise above mentioned (p. 13). " The consensus of valid testimony 
with other strong arguments requires special attention. It is invariably 
evaded by objectors to Christianity. They persist in representing the 
point at issue as being simply whether the Scripture accounts of miracles 
are worthy of credence. The real point is whether we are justified in 
rejecting the whole body of evidence for revealed religion, vast and varied 
as it is, simply on the ground that miracles are unusual, and in all 
ordinary circumstances incredible." 

This section cannot, however, be closed without reference to one 
special feature of the case in which Mr. Blatchford is undoubtedly right — 
viz. that the miraculous element is an integral and indispensable part oi 
true Christianity. The acceptance of the New Testament record binds us, 
indeed, to the further avowal that the belief in miracles is no more 
burdensome than it is optional. Now in regard to the latter of these 
Dr. Bruce says truly : f 

" The bias of faith in the present time is to make itself independent 
of the miraculous. But the thing is impossible." 

It is not merely true, as Prof. Seeley alleged, 8 that " The fact that Christ 
appeared as a worker of miracles is the best attested fact in his whole 

1 Popular Edition, p. 9. * Apologetics, p. 411. 

* Ecce Horn*, p. 9. m 
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biography" — but Mr. Walker 1 is decidedly warranted in the assertion 
that " these mighty works, while not to be received uncritically, cannot 
be entirely removed from the gospel pages without destroying the record 
itself." 

There is, indeed, only one way in which the miraculous element can be 
eliminated from Christianity, and that is by eliminating Christ himself. 
This cannot be too strongly affirmed or too often repeated. 

" Whatever may be said of the documents that compose the New 
Testament, they are at any rate sufficient to show that our Lord was 
universally believed by His disciples to have the power of working 
miracles and to have often worked them. The Jesus Christ presented 
to us in the New Testament would become a different person if the 
miracles were removed." f 

" If the wonders related of him are to be reduced to exaggeration, 
misconception, natural occurrences falsely attributed to supernatural 
causes, we must say that the mistake which His Church has made was 
made in His own lifetime and was shared by Himself." * 

" A Christianity without miracles, it is not too much to say, must 
ultimately resolve itself into a Christianity without Christ." 4 

Such expressions not only come from competent Christian scholars, but 
are substantiated by many others outside the Church, who for various 
reasons have a right to be heard. Says Prof. Seeley: 

" On the whole, miracles play so important a part in Christ's 
scheme that any theory which would represent them as due entirely 
to the imagination of His followers, or of a later age, destroys the 
credibility of the documents not partially but wholly, and leaves 
Christ a personage as mythical as Hercules."* 

To which, in all truth, it must be added that, — 

" If we suppose that Christ really performed no miracles, and that 
those which are attributed to Him were the product of self-deception 
mixed in some proportion with imposture, then no doubt the faith of 
St. Paul and St. John was an empty chimera, a mere misconception ; 
but it is none the less true that those apparent miracles were essential 
to Christ's success, and that, had He not pretended to perform them, 
the Christian Church would never have been founded, and the name 
of Jesus would be known at this day only to the curious in Jewish 
antiquities." 6 

Vet one more word seems necessary, although we will not dwell upon 
it at length — viz. that the modern tendency on the part of some professing 
Christians to belittle the miraculous and reduce it to its utmost minimum, 
is really misspent pains. " There is no aid to faith in the mere reduction 
of the number of miracles." 7 Such efforts, however well meant, are fairly 

1 The Spirit and the Incarnation, p. 303. 

• Dr. Temple's Bampton Lectures % p. 208-9. 

• Dr. Salmon's Non-miraculous Christianity, p. 9. 

• Lias — Are Miracles Credible t p. 272. 

• Ecce Homo, p. 41. 

• Ecce Homo, p. 47. 

7 Hastings' Bible Dictionary, article "Miracles," p. 39a 
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characterised by the author of Supernatural Religion in the trenchant 
remark quoted above (p. 145). Yet, further, " Matthew Arnold compared 
this modern tendency to saying that while it is extravagant to suppose 
Cinderella's godmother to have actually changed the pumpkin into a 
coach-and-six, we may believe that she did change it into a one-horse 
cab. The illustration is flippant, but it is just. There is nothing to be 
gained by the attempt to minimise the supernatural in the gospel history." 1 
By all means let historical criticism do its part, and let Textual Criticism 
have all proper regard, but let these both be employed without prejudice. 
For whilst the evidence on behalf of the Resurrection is as superior as 
Dr. Carpenter allowed, the other mighty works in connexion with the life 
of Christ are not merely devoid of Divine caprice, but are in perfect 
harmony — when fairly considered — with His whole character. They do 
indeed entirely justify what Dr. Fisher has said:* 

"In fine, miracles are the complement of the internal evidence. 
The two sorts of proof lend support each to the other, and they con- 
spire together to satisfy the candid enquirer that Christianity is of 
supernatural origin." 

So that the conclusion of the whole matter is well summarised by 
Dr. Bruce : 

"All depends ultimately upon the attitude we assume towards 
Christ Himself. If we receive Him as the great moral miracle, we 
shall receive much more for His sake." 8 

In regard to the whole subject of miracles and Christianity, the following 

works, in addition to those already mentioned, are worthy of special 

attention — out of many more. 

Can We Believe in Miracles ? G. Warington. (S.P.C.K.) 

Miracles. Bampton Lecture. Mozley. (Macmillan.) 

The Miraculous Element in the Gospels. Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

The Scientific Obstacles to Christian Belief. Boyle Lectures for 

1884. Curteis. (Macmillan.) 

Miracles — an Argument and a Challenge. Dr. S. Cox. (Kegan Paul.) 
The Relations between Religion and Science. Bampton Lectures 

1884. Dr. Temple. (Macmillan.) 

Defence of the Christian Faith. F. Godet. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Mystery of Miracles. Reynolds. (Kegan Paul.) 

Studies in the Life of Christ. Dr. Fairbairn. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Philosophy of the Christian Religion (pp. 3 1 1-355). Dr. Fairbairn 

The Supernatural in the New Testament. C. A. Row. (Williams 

& Norgate.) 

Popular Objections to Revealed Truth (Lecture 8). Dr. Gladstone. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Jesus of the Evangelists. C. A. Row. (Williams & Norgate.) 
The Christian Plea against Modern Unbelief. Redford. 
Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. Christlieb. (T. & T. Clark.) 
Non-miraculous Christianity. Dr. Salmon. (Macmillan.) 

1 Hastings' Bible Dictionary \ loc. cit. * Grounds of TheisHc Belief p. 177. 

• Miraculous Element in the Gospels, p. 353. 
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Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. Dr. G. F. Wright 
(C. A. Pearson.) 

The Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ Thomas Cooper. 
(Holder & Stou^hton.) 

A Brief Defence of Supernatural Christianity. Dr. Kennedy. 
(Isbister.) 

Handbook of Christian Evidences (pp. 196-264). Dr. Kennedy. 
(Sunday School Union.) 

Problems of Religion and Science. Archdeacon Wilson. (Macmillan, 
6d.) 

Miracles. B. Maitland, M.A. Helps to Belief Series. (Cassell.) 

(7) The " Origins n of Christianity 

If one is to judge of the quality of an argument by the space expended 
upon it, the most powerful of all anti-Christian pleas, according to the 
editor of The Clarion, is that which issues from an investigation into 
" The Origins of Christianity." Under this heading, or its equivalent, 
"Christianity before Christ," some twenty long columns appeared— 
which have since been condensed into about a dozen pages in God 
and My Neighbour — the purport of which is to show that " Christianity 
is a religion founded on ancient myths and legends, on ancient 
ethics, and on ancient allegorical mysteries and metaphysical errors.' 
These columns and pages are largely occupied by quotations from 
half a dozen books, which are again and again urged upon the reader's 
further study. In a characteristic sentence the Editor proceeds to say, 
"I think the proof is overwhelming, and I think that any roan of 
unbiassed mind and cool judgment will be inclined to agree with me, if 
he will read the books I have recommended." We cannot, of course, be 
surprised at the intimation that all the '• cool judgment" and " unbiassed 
intelligence" is to be found amongst Agnostics. But for all that, I 
venture to suggest that just one word is omitted in the above prophecy. 
If the reader concerns himself only with the works mentioned by Mr. 
Blatchford, it is indeed more than probable that he will emerge from 
these bewildering mazes of verbosity in the frame of mind so much 
desired by his mentor. But before he quite loses himself, and everything 
else, in such mythological fog, if he be as " unbiassed" and "cool" as 
is postulated, he will remember that there are more than nine books in the 
world, and will also consider what may be and has been written upon the 
other side. A brief list of works for this purpose we also will supply as 
we proceed. All that we can here do with the farrago of foolish fancies, 
presented in these quotations, is to summarise them fairly, and then 
estimate them as calmly as is possible. 

It would appear, then, that — to quote from Bishop Butler in 1736 — 
" Christianity is not so much as a subject of enquiry, but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious." Mr. Fraser, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Mr. J. M. Robertson, have spoken. 1 All our previous discussion, 

1 It is, however, only fair to Dr. Fraser and Mr. Parsons to dissociate them from 
Mr. Blatchford* s conclusions. As to the former, a personal friend of his declares 
(Methodist Times, December 24th, 1903) that " Dr. Fraser has nothing of this sort in his 
book or in his mind. It is superstition, not religion, with which he has to deal." And 
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it seems, in regard to the historicity of the Gospels, or the credibility of 
miracle, or the reality of the Resurrection, has been but wasted time. The 
plain truth is that Christ never existed at all ; the Apostles are nothing 
but mythical shadows ; all Christian teachings are merely a re-hash of 
Pagan mythologies. In a word, the real and only truth at the foundation 
of Christianity is a solar myth and the twelve signs of the zodiac. Of the 
person and birth of Jesus nothing is known. " The nominal founder of 
Paul's Jesuism may possibly be the slain Jesus Pandira, of the Talmud, 
a hundred years 'before Christ.'." But continues Mr. Robertson, 1 
"fresh exposures of myth" have shown that "Jesus of Nazareth turned 
out to be a compound of an already composite Jesus, an interposed 
Jesus the Nazarite, and a superimposed Jesus born at Nazareth." 
" Ultimately his birth was placed at the winter solstice, the birthday 
of the Sun-God in the most popular cults ; and while that is fixed as 
an anniversary, the date of his crucifixion is made to vary from year 
to year, in order to conform to the astronomical principle on which the 
Jews, following the sun-worshippers, had fixed their Passover. Between 
those fabulous points everything the Gospels affirm as biographical 
fact is fortuitous or purposive invention, which on scientific analysis 
'leaves not a wrack behind ' in the nature of objective history." f Simi- 
larly, "In the Acts of the Apostles, which, though fraudulent, is an 
ancient compilation — once more we are dealing with myth."* The 
Apostles, indeed, never existed. " The gospel myth " about them was 
framed "in order to give a Christian origin for" the document known 
as " The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." 4 This document Mr. Blatch- 
ford, following the critical impertinence of his leader, does not hesitate 
to pronounce " a pre-Christian work." So that it is all neatly arranged. 
The fact that Holtzman dates this document 120-150 A.D., and others 
equally competent 131 -160, whilst the earliest ascribed period that merits 
notice gives 50 A.D. for the "Two Ways," the earliest portion, and 72-90 
for the whole, is nothing. It would not afford opportunity to deduce the 
" Sermon on the Mount " from this " Didache," so as to impugn the 
"originality" of Christ's teaching. Hence we are again not surprised 
to learn that whilst " Paul as a Grecised Jew " may possibly have existed, 
though of that " there is no proof," Peter, as represented in the Gospels, 
"is in himself a mere literary creation; all that holds good being the 
fact that tradition grew round the names in question, both of which hint 
of mythology, Petros being the name of an Egyptian god and of the 
popular Eastern deity Mithra, and Simon the name of a no less popular 
Semitic god." 6 So that, on the whole, the Gospels are only " a 
mystery play, as mythical as Homer ; " Christ is but a " corn-god, 
no more historical than Bacchus;" the "wise men of the East'* who 
came to find Him, are merely " the three stars in the belt of the con- 
stellation Orion, pointing downwards to the rising of Sirius." Indeed — 

Mr. Parsons, both publicly in the British Weekly and privately in a letter to me, warmly 
expresses his objection to being identified with Mr. Blatchford's crusade. I may add 
that a further work of his on the important theme of human personality, shortly to be 
published, will make this yet more apparent. 

1 Christianity and Mythology t Preamble, p. xi. 

3 Short History of Christianity, J. M. Robertson, p. 16. 

8 Ibid. y p. 17. * Ikid., p. 19. * Ibid., p. flu 
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Mary being only " the mythic Miriam," and Jesus only " the mythic 
Joshua M — " It may be that the roots of the historic Christian cult go 
back to an immemorial Semitic antiquity, when all the early gods and 
heroes, with their births and deaths and resurrections fitting the times 
of the solar disappearance and reappearance, have been derived from 
some long-lost origin in the religion of sun-worship. 11 l 

This summary of the essence of Messrs. Robertson, Allen, C. E. Ford, 1 
etc., endorsed and trumpeted by Mr. Blatchford, must for the present 
suffice. It is well that easy-going church-members, and laissez-faire 
preachers, should have some little idea of what is included in to-day's 
mental environment What are we as modern Christians to say to it? 
Truly it is difficult to say anything courteous. As Mr. Clodd has remarked 
in his Myths and Dreams, which, with some others, might be added 
to Mr. Blatch ford's list, "the adversary" — in this case the Christian 
teacher — " has been supplied with ample material for banter and ridicule." 
He has indeed. The difficulty is to credit any man " of unbiassed mind 
and cool judgment" with taking such findings seriously. We are 
prepared to meet trenchant criticism, to stand in awe of Dr. Fraser's 
learning, 3 and to accord to such a man of letters as Mr. Robertson no 
small measure of respect. But it is really too large a demand upon our 
credence when we are called upon to pronounce all Christian scholarship 
ignorant folly, and all Christian history merely the poising of a pyramid 
of fanatic delusion upon an apex of solar myth. We are driven, however 
unwillingly, to the conclusion that, if there were ever a case in which 
Festus' rejoinder to Paul 4 was warranted, it is here. Without making, 
however, any appeal to theologians, a few words of Mr. Clodd — one of 
Mr. Blatchford' s own authorities — and of Dr. Tylor, whom he quotes (to 
say nothing of Mr. Andrew Lang's Magic and Religion), constitute in 
themselves sufficient comment upon these elaborated phantasies of 
prejudice. Says Mr. Clodd : " With a little exercise of one's invention, 
given also ability to parody, it will be found that many noted events, 
as well as the lives of the chief actors in them, yield results comforting 
to the solar mythologists." 6 So too Dr. Tylor : "But no one-sided inter- 
pretation can be permitted to absorb into a single theory such endless 
many-sided correspondences as these. Rash inferences which, on the 
strength of mere resemblance, derive episodes of myth from episodes of 
nature, must be regarded with utter mistrust. For the student who has 
no more stringent criterion than this for his myths of sun, and sky, and 
dawn, will find them wherever it pleases him to seek them." This 

1 Short History of Christianity, p. 15. 

* Whose work, published in 1887, declares that •' the cross is nothing more than the 
emblematical phallus pertaining to the god of the sky," eta 

* Dr. Fairbairn's estimate of this erudite work, so belauded by Mr. Blatchford, may 
interest those who appreciate his competence to judge. In a note in his Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion (p. 482), he says : " Dr. Eraser's discussion of this subject seems 
to me a conspicuous example of conscientious but uncritical learning. He mistakes 
coincidence in things accidental for contact and causation in things essential, and forgets 
that there is nothing so easy as to prove the former, but nothing when it has been 
proved so entirely insignificant as regards the latter." 

* Cf. Acts xxxvi. 24. 

* Myths and Dreams, p. 63-4. 
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"judgment " seems to us in the best sense " cool," and true. And Mr. 
Clodd himself crowns it with the reminder that a French writer has 
" by etymological analogies shown that Napoleon is cognate with Apollo 
the sun, and his mother Letitia identical with Leto, the mother of Apollo; 
that his personnel of twelve marshals were the signs of the zodiac ; that 
his retreat from Moscow was a fiery setting, and that his emergence from 
Elba to rule for twelve months and then be banished to St. Helena, is 
the sun rising out of the eastern waters to set in the western ocean after 
twelve hours' reign in the sky." l However, the student who has not 
come to the investigation of early Christian history with mythology upon 
the brain, will require only an " unbiassed mind " to save him from this 
whole Rationalistic quagmire. Whilst for the plain man of ordinary 
intelligence, Thos. Cooper's little volume, The Bridge of History over 
the Gulf of Time, written more than thirty years ago, will prove quite 
sufficient warning and guide. 

Leaving, then, this mythical mythology, for the present, to its own 
devices, and returning to something a little more sensible, we are met 
by several further allegations : — 1. That " there is nothing really original 
either in Christ or in His doctrine." This assertion can itself scarcely 
claim originality, for it is hackneyed enough. But it is rather new to 
learn that "the officials of the Christian Church kept this a secret from 
the rank and file," There is, of course, no foundation for this libel 
save in the opinion of the writer; it need not, therefore, concern us. 
Readers of The Clarion were confronted with eighteen toy paragraphs 
and twenty-four separately printed items, in which the various events 
of Christ's life had been, Mr. Blatchford says, " anticipated in previous 
history." But to the man of "cool judgment" it must be manifest at 
once that this Rationalistic criticism is itself based upon a solar myth. 
How else could there possibly have been just twenty-four such items ? 
The probability is that we have here two myths " superimposed." 
Similarly as regards the eighteen, " nothing is more certain in hierology " 
than that here we have a myth and a half. Such " banter and ridicule," 
to quote Mr. Clodd, is really all that this somewhat belated sun-myth 
explanation of everything deserves. Whilst as to the general inference 
drawn by Mr. Blatchford from the list of alleged similarities which he 
so dramatically tabulates, the logic of it truly limps into absurdity. 
For it amounts to this, that if there are many mistakes, on any theme 
whatever, there can be no truth; if there have been many delusions, 
there can be no reality ; if there have been many gropings there can 
be no finding ; if there have been any previous imaginary incarnations, 
and saviours, and resurrections, there cannot possibly be any real 
Christ, such as the Gospels portray. Whilst the unproved assumption that 
the " Sermon on the Mount " and the " Lord's Prayer " are mere unoriginal 
" compilations," is tantamount to affirming that there can be no value or 
"originality" in a sovereign fresh from the mint, because the fragments 
of gold ore which were purified and moulded to make it, existed elsewhere 
before the coin itself did. How far from terrifying to the Christian mind 
is this bogie of non-originality, might be inferred from Mr. Robertson's 
own information to the effect that " a much more striking parallel, how- 

1 Myths and Dnams, p. 64* 
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ever, than any cited, was long ago pointed by Christian scholars." l And 
well it might be. For assuredly, neither the Apostles nor the Master 
Himself ever laid claim to this raw, brand-new originality, which oar 
would-be iconoclasts seem to assume to be the sine qud non of the 
genuine Gospel of Christ There is no more assertion of a "special 
creation " out of nothing at the beginning of the New Covenant than 
of the Old. We have no space here for Scripture quotations to this 
effect They are unnecessary. It is simply impossible for any honest 
reader of the Gospels to fail to see how emphatically Christ Himself 
repudiated such "originality." Indeed, the attitude of the whole of 
the New Testament towards the Old is so manifest in its constant 
assertion of close connexion by derivation, that it would be utterly 
superfluous to quote except for the youngest children. And yet, because 
of passages in the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah, and very 
far-fetched comparisons in a few picked selections from the Talmud, 
ten pages of the book so earnestly recommended by Mr. Blatchford are 
occupied with a desperate attempt to prove "the factitious character" 
of the Sermon on the Mount From this source also, plainly, the Editor 
of The Clarion has derived his assumption that the Didache, or "Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles," was a "pre-Christian" document. His 
mentor, indeed, goes one further, and asserts that "this pre-Christian 
document was officially compiled for the moral instruction of Jews living 
in pagan communities." Hence the passage in Matt v. 38-48 is " bor- 
rowed * from the Didache, and consequently the Sermon on the Mount 
is not original. How manifestly this pre-determined conclusion is forced 
by prejudice, in face of facts, any one can see who marks the dates given 
above by reliable scholarship for the document in question. Space is 
not here possible for further critical discussion, but if the reader will 
consult the references given below he will know how to estimate such 
representations made in the name of Rationalism. 

History of the Christian Church (p. 102). F. J. Foakes Jackson, 
M.A. (Simpkin.) 

The Apostolic Age (pp. 250, 309, 344). Vernon Bartlet (T. & T. Clark.) 
Handbook of Church History (p. 41). Dr. S. G. Green. (R.T.S.) 
Historical New Testament (p. 616). Moffatt. (T. & T. Clark.) 
A Biblical Introduction (p. 469). Bennett and Adeney. (Methuen.) 
An Introduction to the New Testament (pp. 37, 138). Bacon. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Text of the New Testament {$. 77). Lake. (Rivingtons.) 
The same applies to the Lord's Prayer. This, we are told, " turns out 
to derive from pre-Christian Jewish lore, and from an actually current 
Jewish document in particular." And this because (i.) of "parallel 
passages in the Talmud and the Bible and the Apocrypha " ; (ii.) a certain 
Rev. John Gregorie made it up "piecemeal" from Rabbinical writings ; 
(iii.) it is found in " The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.' ' After a piece 
of preposterous special pleading, this author has the critical impertinence 
to say, "The chain of evidence is complete." And Mr. Blatchford has 
swallowed this, whole, with apparent satisfaction. It is passing pitiful. 

1 Christianity and Mythology t p. 452 — referring to Gregorie's "piecemeal compila- 
tion " of the Lord's Prayer, which is acknowledged to be " misleading," 
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I must refrain here from the tempting task of going into detail, merely 
reminding the reader that the dates of the compilation of our Gospels 
according to latest careful scrutiny are from A.D. 60 to 90 for the 
Synoptics, and 70 to 1 10 for the Fourth Gospel ; whilst the earliest portion 
of the Talmud was not gathered together until the middle of the second 
century, and the " Teaching," etc., dates as above indicated. If the 
honest enquirer desires a reliable account of the nature and contents 
of this latter production, he will find it in Mr. Vernon Bartlet's The 
Apostolic Age (T. & T. Clark), and if he will also turn to the article 
"Lord's Prayer" in Hastings' Bible Dictionary t and in the recent 
Encyclopedia Bidlica, he will know how to appraise the assertions of 
Mr. Blatchford and his guide in these respects. 

2. It is confessedly a very effective style of advocacy for those who 
have little time, and perhaps less disposition, for close study, to print 
a dozen paragraphs, each beginning with the catch-phrase, " Christ is 
said to have " been this or done that, and then assert a parallel from 
mythology. To consider each of these in detail, as the writer well knows, 
would require volumes rather than pages. Here, therefore, I must be 
content with the reply that we are not at all concerned as Christians 
to deny the accidental likenesses alleged. What we maintain, and with 
abundant reason, is that the difference between all these and the nature, 
works, career, and influence, of the Christ of the Gospels, is essential. 
Renan's words 1 are still true, and bear even greater emphasis than the 
erudite Frenchman put upon them : " Jesus is in every respect unique, and 
nothing can be compared with Him." It is easy enough in a popular 
treatise to print that, " The message He brought was in nowise new," and 
" His ethic of mercy and peace and goodwill to all men had been preached 
centuries before His supposed advent." But neither of these statements 
will bear examination. Even a child can compare the Old Testament with 
the New, and see whether the latter does not fully deserve its name. It 
is the very delirium of anti-Christian prejudice to imagine that a breath 
of superficial speech like this, can reduce to the mere drivel of fanatic 
folly all that Christian writers and thinkers have put before the world 
in this respect. Some sermons, both spoken and printed, may be as 
feeble as " Clarionettes " pronounce them. But only the logic of 
ultramontane Rationalism can thence infer that all Christian utterances 
concerning a real gospel are but folly based upon delusion. Christian 
writers may well " claim " to have demonstrated beyond criticism the 
newness as well as the goodness of Christ's message. As to the " ethic," 
doubtless here Mr. Blatchford has Buddhism in mind. To that we shall 
come presently. Suffice now to quote from one who cannot be accused 
either of too much sympathy for Christianity or too little for Buddhism. 
In his Buddhism and its Christian Critics, Dr. Paul Carus says (p. 215) : 
" The idea of a world Saviour is Buddhistic. In a word, none of the 
elements of Christianity is radically new ; nevertheless, the whole in its 
peculiar combination is decidedly original and marks the beginning of 
an era which, at least in the West, stands in strong contrast to all the 
ages past." Or let the "open-minded " reader study the chapter in Ecce 
Homo (chap, v.) upon "Christ's credentials," and he will learn, from 

1 Wud, tF Hist. R*I. t p. 175. 
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a perfectly competent as well as impartial source, not only that "the 
first thing that strikes us with astonishment in Christ's scheme is its 
prodigious originality/' but that there is no parallel in all mythology to 
the way in which that originality was exhibited and made effective. If, 
moreover, Dr. Knight's forceful little monograph be studied, 1 it will not 
only serve for confirmation of this sentiment, but at the close will be found 
a valuable list of works upon this theme ranging from 1468 to 1892. One 
of these — viz. Dr. Newman Smyth's Christian Ethics, deserves especial 
mention as showing how little ground there is for the common rationa- 
listic assertion that Christian ethics are inadequate to modern needs. 
It may be true that the elements of this ethic were preached before Christ 
came. But it was not preached as He preached it, and the Apostles after 
Him. And that is where His originality is manifest and unparalleled. 

3. It would perhaps be impossible for a Rationalist to impugn the work 
of Christ without hinting, in some form or other, that His doctrine was only 
Essenism. So here, also, we find Mr. Blatchford quoting with approval 
Mr. Arthur Lillie's quotation from M. Rosny, to the effect that Christ, 
" must have been a disciple of the Essenes." Into the detailed discussion 
of this it is neither possible nor necessary to enter here. The reader who 
will procure Lightfoot's commentary upon Paul's Epistle to Colossians, 
will find on pp. 1 15-179 abundant grounds for dismissing as " worthless " 
this purely dogmatic " must have been/' 

4. After having dismissed somewhat contemptuously both the originality 
and the existence of Jesus, Mr. Blatchford proceeds, by a mental twist, 
which surely deserves to be called a shuffle, to say : "Of course, it may 
be claimed that the arrangement of old texts in a new form constitutes a 
kind of originality— -but this credit cannot be given to God. The arrange- 
ment appears to have been due to the compilers of the Gospels." Is this 
manifestly prejudiced puerility to be taken as a specimen of Rationalistic 
argument ? No real originality unless the material as well as the mould 
be brand new. Then was Michael Angelo also a fraud, and his matchless 
work only " a kind of originality," because he did not make the marble 
as well as the statue, or create the substance as well as form of his speaking 
figures entirely out of his own brain ? And, if we must notice other 
allegations, did Beethoven's genius accomplish anything more than " the 
arrangement of old " notes " in a new form ? " But the "credit" even of 
original arrangement "cannot be given to God," because the "compilers 
of the Gospels " compiled them ! What then does Rationalism want ? Will 
it not condescend to give its petty "credit" to the God of whose awful 
majesty and power Mr. Blatchford has so much to say, unless, in every 
conceivable influence from Himself, the human instrument is utterly swept 
aside and the Divine manifested in some inconceivably unique phe- 
nomenon ? Would Huxley's " centaur " do, with forelegs adapted to 
penmanship ? Surely such a demand comes badly from those who with the 
next breath assert the impossibility of miracle. But in this respect also 
the Bible, no less than Christian philosophy, speaks for itself so plainly 
that there is no need to quote from either. In days gone by, no doubt, 
many devout Christians believed, as a few still do, in a theory of verbal 

1 The Christian Ethic, published by J. Murray. See also article "Ethics" in 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary* 
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inspiration which made the various writers in the Bible nothing more than 
the tools of a Divine hand. But all modern Christians of any education, 
have laid aside that theory through closer acquaintance with historical 
and textual knowledge. They are not only wise, but perfectly warranted 
in so doing, even as men of science lay aside disproved hypotheses. But 
as the latter never dream, in such case, of dismissing nature or giving up 
science, no more do Christian believers, because of clearer perception, 
think of under-valuing the Bible or ceasing to study it. They appreciate 
the Divine in it no less because the human channel has come more 
prominently into view. Manifestly the men who wrote the Scriptures 
were men of like infirmities with ourselves, and neither thought of " credit " 
for recording what they knew and felt to be true, nor in so doing professed 
an infallibility which belongs to nothing human. The careful student of 
Dr. Sanday's Bampton Lectures upon " Inspiration/' will find the whole 
question as to what is "due to the compilers' ' of Scripture treated in a 
way worthy alike of the writer and the theme, a refreshing contrast to 
what we are here compelled to consider. 

5. Finally, says this writer, with accustomed modesty, " I claim, with 
regard to the divinity and resurrection of Jesus Christ,' ' seven sweeping 
generalisations. These are as easily stated as such things can always 
be. But I venture to say, with all carefulness and without hesitation, 
that the " reasons given " are utterly inadequate, save for those who come 
to the whole case with a predetermination to see one side only. Every one 
knows that a statement may be made in a few lines which would require 
as many pages, or even volumes, to disprove it. So here only the briefest 
comment is possible, categorically. But behind such laconic reply there 
are whole libraries of such evidence as is found in support of no other faith 
or philosophy on earth. Mr. Blatchford suggests nine books as the 
justification of his contention. It would be quite easy for the Christian 
student to name on his side twenty times as many, all of which should be 
equal, both in accuracy as to facts and in clearness of reasonings, to these 
of modern " Rationalism." However, this is what we are told, as a kind 
of finale : — 

(i.) "That outside the New Testament there is no evidence of any 
value to show that Christ ever lived, that He ever taught, that He ever rose 
from the dead." Here assertion must be met by counter-assertion — "for 
reasons given above." There is abundant evidence, of highest value, 
to substantiate every one of these items. In face of all the facts of the 
case, such an allegation is but the absurdity of ultramontane prejudice. 

(ii.) "That the evidence of the New Testament is anonymous, is 
contradictory, is loaded with myths and miracles." Each statement 
here is false. The New Testament is not anonymous. Even as to 
the Gospels, the burden of disproof rests upon the objector to what 
has been accepted by those best competent to judge from the very 
first century until now. Apart from a few critical extremes, the genuineness 
as well as substantial authenticity of the Acts is more firmly established 
than ever. The great epistles of Paul, though no longer absolutely un- 
challenged, are beyond disproof— that much may be said fearlessly — as to 
their genuineness. Nor can anonymity be carefully asserted in regard to 
the rest of the New Testament. Its evidence is no more " contradictory ' > 
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than the various independent accounts of any events in history by 
reliable historians, either ancient or modern. It is not " loaded with 
myths and miracles." For the myths are but the invention of modern 
critics who have adopted beforehand an anti-supernatural standard, 
and the miracles, compared with what might be expected from an age 
" mad with superstition/' and with what we actually find in other 
writings of the period, are but few, and these dignified and philanthropic. 

(iii.) "That the Gospels do not contain a word of proof by any 
eye-witness as to the fact that Christ was really dead ; nor the statement 
of any eye-witness that He was seen to return to life and quit His tomb." 
The former statement here is virtually false, the latter is essentially 
unreasonable. The witness of John xix. 33, apart from all else pointed 
out above, is quite sufficient as to the actuality of Christ's death. That 
Christ was not actually " seen to quit his tomb "is no more necessary 
when other testimony to his risen life is valid, than it is necessary to 
see a baby born in order to be sure that it is alive. 

(iv.) " That Paul, who preached the resurrection of Christ, did not 
see Christ dead, did not see Him arise from the dead, did not see 
Him ascend into heaven." No one of these is necessary to make reliable 
his testimony to the risen Christ Seeing that his own definite assurance 
is that he had seen Christ after his resurrection, 1 the only way to invalidate 
that, is to make Paul either a fool or a liar. Rationalists would perhaps 
raise little objection to such a course. But the facts of his work and 
his writings raise great and insuperable objections. 

(v.) "That Paul nowhere supports the Gospel accounts of Christ's 
life and teaching." Such an objection could only be born of prejudice. 
It is simple perversity to suppose Paul, living when and where he did, 
to be unacquainted with the facts and with the oral narratives which were 
afterwards gathered into our Gospels. They were, moreover, so well known 
to others that he could always assume as much as was necessary for the 
basis of his preaching. His letters are unintelligible without some such 
basal series of facts. There is no contradiction whatever between his 
Christ and the Christ of the Gospels. The Gospels in the form known 
to us, were put together after his letters were written, so that he could 
not make any definite reference to them. His addresses, as reported 
in the Acts, do support the Gospel accounts of Christ's life. They only 
lack detail which was not necessary then for his purpose, and was 
doubtless much of it gradually brought to his knowledge some time after, 
and necessarily not before, his conversion. 

(vi.) " That the Gospels are of mixed and doubtful origin, that they 
show signs of interpolation and tampering, and that they have been selected 
from a number of other Gospels, all of which were once accepted as 
genuine." Here is a perfect nest of misrepresentations. Begin with the 
last. " Accepted as genuine " — by whom ? By isolated individuals or 
parties of acknowledged " heretics," whose acceptance was the exception 
that " proved " the rule. The apocryphal gospels were never accepted by 
the main body of Christian believers, or recognised in the sub-Apostolic age 
represented in the New Testament. Of them, indeed, there is not a trace 
in Paul's writings ; but there is manifest contradiction. " Our Gospels 

1 1 Cor. is. *, 
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have been selected." They have. But how, and why ? Certainly not 
in the fashion foolishly represented by Haeckel in his book. 1 They were 
" selected " by the general consensus of Christian custom, based upon 
the conviction that they and they alone were true. As to the " tamper- 
ing," modern Textual Criticism is the answer to that suggestion, and it 
is sufficiently referred to above. 

(vii.) "And that while there is no real evidence of the life, or the 
teachings, or the resurrection of Christ, there is a great deal of evidence 
to show that the Gospels were founded upon anterior legends and older 
ethics." We have seen above how little reason there is for such an 
outrageous reversal of the truth in these matters. On the other hand, I 
affirm deliberately, in the face of modern knowledge, that whilst there is 
no evidence, save that €t sharked up " — to borrow Mr. Blatchford's 
own phrase — by the prejudice of anti-supernaturalism, for the basing 
of the Gospels upon pagan mythology, there is more "real" evidence 
of the life of Christ than of any other life of antiquity ; there is better 
documentary evidence for his teachings than for any classical authority 
of ancient time; and there is better support, both in the quality and 
quantity of evidence, for the resurrection of Christ, than for any accepted 
fact of ancient history. 

Dismissing this would-be-final summary, therefore, as not really worth 
the paper on which it is printed, we are in a position to appreciate the 
further remark — that " the world has never had more than one religion " ; 
that this " oldest religion was manufactured by priests " — one might 
perhaps be permitted to ask where the "priests" came from, before 
religion was in existence — and that in order to bring this within the 
realm of possibility " civilisation must be dated back millions instead of 
thousands of years." (Does our friend know what a million means ?) 
Hence, "the Christian religion actually existed ages before the Israelites 
were heard of." A conclusion as lucid as the ether, and as unsubstantial. 

Verily, after a close and patient perusal of all these modern journalistic 
vagaries, one is compelled at the close to draw breath and say, as did a 
leading statesman recently, at the beginning of a noteworthy political 
speech : — " Well, and what do you think of it all ? " For my own part' 
I can only echo a well-known quotation, and reply, u In truth, I am not 
credulous enough to be an unbeliever." 

(8) Christianity and Buddhism 

We read in Roman history how Cato, at the close of every address 
to the Senate, no matter what the topic, used to insist: "At any rate, 
Carthage must be destroyed." So it would seem that the editor of 
The Clarion, profiting by his lessons from Mr. J. M. Robertson, etc., 
has made up his mind that somehow, anyhow, Christianity must be 
discredited, even if it cannot be blotted out. First, therefore, it is 
violently assaulted in the name of Haeckelian modern science; then 
it is vehemently "attacked through the sides of Judaism"; then, by 
a tour de force ', it is reduced to a solar myth; then, lest that should 

1 ' RiddU of the 1 Universe, chap. xvti. jj 
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appear a little too ridiculous, it is attributed to Essenism ; and finally, 
to make quite sure of its decease, it is gibbeted as a mere degenerate 
relic of Buddhism. As an exhibition of polemical ingenuity all this 
would be interesting, and sometimes even amusing, were it not for 
the tragedy behind. For tragedy assuredly it would be — as Strauss 
and Romanes pathetically acknowledged — in myriads of hearts, and 
homes, and lives, if the ideals and inspirations and hopes of Christian 
faith had to be surrendered for the barren negations of Agnosticism, 
or the cold confusions of Rationalism. Such a catastrophe, however, 
is not yet at hand. The common assertions of unbelievers to that effect 
are the expression of wishes rather than facts, as can be abundantly 
shown when necessary. The reference to Buddhism, in particular, has 
become somewhat fashionable during recent years. The hybrid form 
which goes under the name of "Theosophy," or " Esoteric Buddhism," 
has doubtless contributed not a little to such a tendency. Concerning 
this cult it is not too much to say, with all deference to Mrs. Besant 
and Mr. G. R. S. Mead, that the more it is examined the less it 
will be appreciated by persons of ordinary intelligence, as indeed 
it is emphatically disowned by Buddhists proper. 

But we are here concerned with Mr. Blatch ford's paragraph in which 
he says, " The resemblances of the legendary lives of Christ and Buddha 
are surprising ; as also are the resemblances of forms and ethics of the 
ancient Buddhists and the early Christians." This statement is jour- 
nalistic rather than critical in its accuracy. For it is an utterly un- 
warranted assumption and misrepresentation to put the life of Christ, 
as an historical record, on a level with the lives of Buddha. Whilst 
the iresemblances between the " forms and ethics " of early Buddhism 
and early Christianity, are as nothing compared with their differences. 
Mr. Blatchford must be congratulated upon having read the one author 
whom he quotes, very effectively for his purpose. But there is certainly 
no critical reason for regarding Mr. Lillie as the final authority in this 
matter. Many other and more competent men than he have taken the 
subject in hand, so that the whole case as between Christianity and 
Buddhism is assuredly not to be settled by a few paragraphs from the 
little volume published by Messrs. Clark. The purport of these few 
picked quotations of Mr. Blatchford is, however, clear enough. Buddha, 
so far as we can gather, was born in B.C. 557 — although even here occurs 
a contradiction which is rather awkward ; for Col. Olcott and Subhadra 
Bhikshu, who pose as authorities, assert that the true date is B.C. 623. 
If there were a discrepancy of some eighty years in the alleged year of 
Christ's birth, I think we know some critics who would make not a little 
of it. Of course, it has been demonstrated by Senat and others that 
Buddha never lived at all, but was only a form of the solar myth. Waiving 
that, however, for the moment, the suggestion adopted by The Clarion 
is delightfully simple. Buddhism is in some respects like Christianity. 
It is confessedly much older. Therefore, the latter has borrowed from 
the former. Or, in the charmingly conclusive words of Subhadra Bhikshu, 
"The fundamental tenets, however, and the personal character of the 
founder of Christianity, are of Buddhist origin. Jesus was an Arahat 
who had attained Nirvana. Later on he returned to his native country 
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to preach the doctrine to his people.' ' x As to the truth of such a state- 
ment we shall presently be able to judge. In the summary, which alone 
is here possible, the following items merit distinct notice : 

1. "Which religion/' asks Mr. Blatchford, " was the borrower from 
the other — Buddhism or Christianity ?" Well, who is to reply? A 
Socialist editor, writing for all he is worth with the avowed aim of 
destroying Christianity, and quoting one book — whether such evidence 
would be accepted in the law courts, as was suggested for the Resur- 
rection, I leave the reader to say — or the deliberate verdict of experts who 
have spent a lifetime in such study ? Mr. Grant Allen, at all events, 
will not be accused of any Christian bias. On occasion we have seen how 
highly the Editor of The Clarion appreciates his testimony. Is it of no 
avail at all here? Says Mr. Allen, "I am not inclined to think that 
points peculiar to Buddhism need have exercised any predominant in- 
fluence in the evolution of the new Religion." Let us, however, turn to 
such an acknowledged authority as Dr. Eitel, of China; for there is 
certainly no reason why he should be excluded. Now he says, " Unfor- 
tunately for the sceptic who would delight in proving Christ to have been 
the ape of Buddha, it can be proved that almost every single tint of this 
Christian colouring, which Buddhist tradition gives to the life of Buddha, 
is of comparatively modern origin. There is not a single Buddhist manu- 
script in existence which could vie in antiquity and undoubted authenticity 
with the oldest codices of the Gospels." * Nor are there any grounds upon 
which such a witness as Dr. Tisdale, an expert to whom Pali and Sanskrit 
are as familar as English, should be ruled out of court when he declares, 
after prolonged study, that "the foundation on which such a theory of 
the connexion between Buddhism and Christianity of the Gospels rests, 
is ignorance with a semblance of learning, even more than prejudice. 
Even casual resemblances between the Bible and certain Buddhist writings 
can be more than paralleled by a still greater likeness between Buddhist 
doctrines and those of certain Greek philosophers." 8 But waiving these 
and other weighty testimonies to the same effect, if there be one name 
which in matters Buddhistic should have influence, it is that of Mr. Rhys 
Davids, whose judgment is as follows : " When some writers, on the basis 
of such similarities, argue that there must have been some historical 
connexion between Buddhist and Christian literatures, and that the New 
Testament as the later must be the borrower, I venture to think that they 
are wrong. There does not seem to me to be the slightest historical 
connexion between them". 4 And when it is suggested that the resemblances 
" are an unanswerable indication of the obligations of the New Testament 
to Buddhism, I must be allowed to enter a protest against an inference 
which seems to me to be against the rules of sound historical criticism. 
Whenever the resemblance is a real one, it is due not to any borrowing 
on the one side or the other t but solely to the similarity of the condition 
under which the two movements grew." 4 "I will only say that I have 

1 A Buddhist Catechism, by Subhadra Bhikshu, p. 81 (G. Redway). 

• Three Lectures on Buddhism, Dr. E. J. Eitel, p. 15 (pub. in Hongkong). 
» The Noble Eightfold Path, Dr. St. Clair Tisdale, pp. 190-91 (Elliot Stock). 

* Introduction .to Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 165, T. W. Rhys Davids 
(Williams & Norgate). 
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carefully considered it throughout with a mind quite open to conviction, 
and that I can find no evidence whatever of any actual and direct 
communication of any of these ideas from the East to the West 
Where the gospel narratives resemble the Buddhist ones they seem to me 
to have been independently developed on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and in the valley of the Ganges, and strikingly similar as they often are 
at first sight, the slightest comparison is sufficient to show that they 
rested throughout on a basis of doctrine fundamentally opposed." l Such 
a testimony, from such a source, ought surely to suffice. 

2. Meanwhile, the author of God and My Neighbour, as might have 
been expected, seeks to score a point against Archdeacon Wilson by 
alleging that " Islam spread faster and farther than Christianity ; so did 
Buddhism." The question, however, of the early success of the Christian 
faith is by no means so summarily disposed of, as even Gibbon testifies. 
The five reasons alleged in the famous fifteenth chapter of his Decline 
and Fall arc manifestly no explanations at all, because every one of 
them is, as he acknowledges, merely a secondary cause, and itself 
requires explanation. But it is on modern numbers that the stress is 
laid ; so Mr. Blatchford asserts that, " To-day the numbers of these 
religions are somewhat as follows : Buddhists 450 millions ; Christians, 
375 millions, of which only 180 millions are Protestants ; Hindus, 200 
millions; Mahomraedans, 160 millions." Thus "the Buddhist religion 
is older than Christianity, and has more followers. What does that 
prove?" I reply that the former statement proves nothing, and the 
latter proves that the writer is either unfair or uninformed. Popular 
estimates no doubt fall in with the above, just as Col. Olcott calmly 
assures his readers that " there are more Buddhists than any other class 
of religionists." But both the statement and the figures accompanying 
are alike untrue. Even if mere numbers were the sole consideration, 
Christians to-day outnumber the adherents of any other religion on earth. 
The latest reliable statistics are those of Dr. Zeller, Director of the 
Statistical Bureau at Stuttgart,* and are as follows : — Population of the 
world, 1,544,510,000. Of these 534,940,000 are Christians; 121,000,000 
Buddhists; 300,000,000 Confucians; 214,000,000 Hindus; 175,290,000 
Mohammedans; 10,860,000 Jews. These figures can be maintained. 
Mr. Blatchford' s estimate is therefore " somewhat " inaccurate. 

But surely mere numbers are far from a sufficient test as to the 
potency of any religion. One might as well compare the wealth of two 
individuals by counting the coins in their pockets. What is the social 
condition and what the international influence of the peoples professing 
these faiths ? One who has every reason to know, says : " The condition 
of so-called Christian nations is not what it should be, but it is at least 
far better in every possible way than that of Buddhist peoples." • And 
assuredly it is beyond controversy that the nations which have been 
formed under Christianity, and are still more or less ruled by its sanctions, 
are the foremost nations— or as Mr. Blatchford himself owns, " the most 

1 Hibbert Lectures 1881, T. W. Rhys Davids, p. 151. The reference here is to 
Bunsen's Angel Messiah 0/ Buddhists. 

3 To whom the reader is referred if he doubts the accuracy of this estimate. 
• Eightfold NobU Path, Dr Tisdale, p. 186. 
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brilliant, brave, and strenuous races " — of the world. England, America, 
Germany, these are the national forces which, above all others, have to 
be reckoned with in the world's progress. The late Mr. Lecky cannot be 
accused of bias in his assertion that " there is but one example of a 
religion which is not naturally weakened by civilisation, and that example 
is Christianity." Whilst as a fact " Christianity has produced more 
heroic actions, and formed more upright men, than any other creed.' ' 
" Clarionettes," I doubt not, will dispute this. But I think the author of 
the History of European Morals is well able to hold his own in his 
published works, even though no longer personally with us. Those who 
are familiar with Mr. G. L. Brace's work, Gesta Christi, or still more with 
Prof. C. Schmidt's Social Results of Early Christianity, will know how, 
on grounds of quality as well as quantity, to estimate these modern attempts 
to prop up a gradually decaying system — for such Buddhism is, even 
when Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam are fairly estimated. In this regard I 
venture to take the testimony of men on the spot, with all deference to 
Mr. Rhys Davids' recent estimate in the Hibbert journal, and to some 
other futile attempts to belittle the progress of Christian Missions. For 
Mr. Gladstone's acknowledged faith did not distort his statesmanlike 
vision when he said that " Christendom is at this moment undeniably the 
prime and central power of the world, and still bears written on its front 
the mission to subdue it." 

3. We might now proceed to estimate the alleged "resemblances" 
between the lives of Christ and Buddha, as also between their respective 
teachings. But inasmuch as these have been sufficiently stated by Mr. 
Lillie, whom Mr. Blatchford follows, and Dr. Cams, etc., it may be as well 
that we should look, for fairness' sake, at the other side. Mr. Rhys 
Davids' authority is sufficient to set us free from any absolute necessity of 
regarding these parallels as proof positive of borrowing on the part of 
Christianity. And, as Dr. Tisdale has pointed out, "Attempts to prove 
that certain stories now found, for example, in later Northern Buddhist 
works, like the Lalita Vistara, existed before our Gospels, may safely be 
said to have broken down, the proved facts of the case being sufficient to 
refute the theory. 1 So that it is quite open to us to look at manifest 
non-resemblances, or rather contrasts, and ask the advocates of the 
"borrowing" theory how these are to be disposed of. The late Prof. 
Beal — concerning whom Mr. Rhys Davids testifies that we owe almost 
the whole of our knowledge of Chinese Buddhism to him— says, "Alto- 
gether, having translated the Buddhacharita throughout, and also the 
greater part of Asvaghosha's sermons, I am impressed with the con- 
viction that Christian teaching had reached his ears at the time when 
Asvaghosha was in Parthia, or in Patria, i.e. about a.d. 70, and that 
he was influenced by it so far as to introduce into Buddhism the changes 
we find beginning to take shape at this period — and this accounts very 
much for some otherwise inexplicable similarities." * But on the other 
hand, apart from the opinions of scholars, Mr. Blatchford's easy-going 
' assumption of infallibility herein may be tested in another way. If he 
calls on us to account for the similarities, as Mr. R. Davids well points 

1 Eightfold Noble Path, Dr. Tisdale, p. 190. 

• Vide Christianity and Buddhism, Dr. Berry p. 227 (S.P.C.K.) 
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out— between the lives and teaching of Christ and Buddha, without the 
borrowing of the later from the earlier, we in turn call on him to account 
for the differences — with such borrowing. It may be convenient for his 
purpose in the pages of his book to ignore all these, but it is equally 
within our purpose to direct attention to them. 

There is nothing original, we are told, in the Christian Gospel, 
and the life and doctrines of Christ are merely later echoes of Gautama. 
For a moment, then, let us concern ourselves with the respective 
lives. In spite of the plausible accounts of The Clarion^ Mr. Lillie, 
CoL Olcott, and Subhadra Bhikshu, the plain fact is that we have 
no reliable details of Buddha's biography. "The little that can be 
ascertained of his real life " Mr. Rhys Davids puts into two pages. 
And Dr. Tisdale, speaking as an expert, says, "The sacred books of 
the Southern Buddhists, which alone afford any information on the 
subject worthy of even the slightest consideration, contain no biography 
of the noble youth, the nearest approach to one being the short account 
in verse found in the Buddhavamso. But certain details are to be found 
scattered about among the other books of the Southern Canon." x 
Suppose, however, that we take these all without demur, as reliable. 
Assuming that the narration in the Gospels concerning Christ is equally 
so, will any one tell us how the following assertions in regard to Buddha 
could give rise to the Christian record. Buddha was the twenty-fifth 
of a series; he was married — "we are uncertain as to the number of 
his wives. The Buddhavamso represents him as stating that he had 
40,000 " ' — and had one child ; he spent forty-five years in preaching 
what he took to be a gospel ; he did no miracles, but entirely repudiated 
them ; they were afterwards attributed to him in such profusion as even 
the apocryphal gospels cannot approach ; he never attempted any 
practical philanthropy, but simply taught his system: he lived to be 
eighty, and died in peace through some error of diet; his entry upon 
Nirvana entailed loss of all consciousness, so that by all confession he 
is now extinct. Now it is for Mr. Blatchford to show us how from such 
material the Christ of our Gospels was constructed. When he has done 
so it will be time to think seriously about his suggestion of " borrowing.' ' 
And when, with artless simplicity, he says, " Now if the Indian Scriptures 
are of later date than the Gospels, it is just possible that the Buddhists 
may have copied incidents from the life of Christ " — I refer the ingenuous 
reader to the works I have just mentioned for the proof, prohibited here by 
space limitations, that this bare " possibility " is, if not a demonstrable 
actuality, at least a very pronounced probability. 

4. But when we come to the matter of doctrines, the problem becomes 
accentuated indeed. Says Mr. Blatchford, "What Matthew Arnold 
called 'the method and secret of Jesus Christ' were pure Buddhism." 
With all respect, I reply that such a statement is pure delusion. And 
the reader shall judge for himself. I will assume only a fair acquaintance 
with Christ's teachings as recorded in the Gospels. Now compare with 
these the following fundamentals of Buddha's system : — There is no God, 
no revelation, no human soul, no sin, no atonement, no pardon, no help, 

1 Noble Eightfold Path, Dr. Tisdale, p. 14. 
fc . * Ibid., p. 15. 
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no prayer, no worship, no immortality. Life is an evil thing to be got rid of. 
Salvation is Nirvana, that is extinction of all desire, here ; after death it is 
Faranirvana, that is annihilation. All suffering in this life results from evils 
done in a previous existence. All happiness comes from pre-natal virtue. 
There are four noble truths, an eightfold noble path, a tenfold vow abso- 
lutely necessary to full salvation, ten fetters to be burst, 227 rules to be 
observed by every member of the Sangha — the sacred Order. There is a 
sacred and unique formula absolutely obligatory upon all Buddhists 
without exception. But only the Brotherhood of the Elect can be really 
saved — viz. by retiring from the world and entering upon the eightfold 
path of perfection. "For laymen this is impossible." 1 Will any 
modern Rationalist tell us how Christ's teachings were "borrowed" 
from these ? 

5. We cannot, however, wholly leave the matter here, by reason of 
the stress laid upon it both by Mr. Blatchford and some others. Briefly, 
therefore, we will summarise, first, his unfavourable comparisons with 
Christianity, and then the Christian elements of superiority. For the 
former, we have some dozen or more allegations. 

(i.) King Asoka's edicts are quoted as exhibiting such wondrous 
"wisdom, mercy, and purity" — that Buddhists could not "need to 
borrow" from Christian ethics. — We do not assert that they did so borrow. 
It is no part of Christianity to assume that there was no goodness or 
morality in the world before Christ came. 

(ii.) He abolished slavery. — Upon this Mr. Blatchford harps continually. 
It is ineffective for his purpose. Our knowledge of what Asoka did is 
but meagre. This, however, we know, that the slavery he opposed was 
not that which, as a legally confirmed custom, prevailed throughout the 
world when Christ came. Christ was not an earthly monarch to issue an 
edict. Any such edict in His day would, and could, only have deluged 
the world with blood, as the " Servile Wars " proved. His own example 
was the only edict necessary to make slavery ultimately impossible. 

(iii.) Asoka* s edicts are wonderful for their high tone. — They are. But 
they are no more the whole of Buddhism than the " Sermon on the 
Mount " is the whole of Christianity. In both cases the rest has to be 
taken into account. Certainly Christianity has borrowed none of its ethics 
from these rock edicts. 

(iv.) " The institution of caste was assailed and overthrown." — It was 
neither. 

(v.) " Polygamy was, for the first time, assailed and overturned."— It 
was not "assailed" as such. It was only "overturned" in the sense in 
which all marriage was also overturned. 

(vi.) Hospitals were founded. — Yes, as a tribute to the personal good- 
ness of Asoka. But hospitals are not natural to Buddhism, and were not 
by it perpetuated. The eastern world to-day knows nothing of hospitals 
save through Christian Missions. 

(vii.) Buddhism forbade war. — Besides the fact that Christ was not an 
earthly king to issue "edicts," Christianity needed no such prohibition. 
War could not issue from the spirit and example of Jesus. If only all 
men were Christians, there could be war on earth no more. 

1 Subhadra Bhikshu* 

12 
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(viii.) Buddhism forbade priestly tyranny and bloody sacrifices. — 
Christ's Christianity knows nothing of either. The latter have ceased, 
the former is utterly unjustifiable wherever it is practised. 

(ix.) Buddhism forbade cruelty to animals. — There was and is no need 
for a Christian prohibition. Christ could not be cruel — nor can any true 
disciple of His. The Buddhist prohibition was not based upon intenser 
sympathy with lower animal life, but upon a closer approximation between 
men and beasts, to the degradation of the former. Christianity's seeming 
neglect of animals is only its expression of the immeasurable superiority 
of man. 

(x.) " Woman was for the first time considered man's equal." — The 
statement is untrue. She was not. 

(xi.) " The awakening of the spiritual life of the individual was, for the 
first time, substituted for religion by the body corporate." — No. There 
is no " spiritual life " at all in Buddhism ; its " substitute " is merely the 
urging of the individual to escape from suffering — by escaping from 
existence. 

(xii.) " The astonishing success of the Buddhist missionaries — the first 
religious propagandism." — True, and admirable — but as a success com- 
pletely explained by the preceding and then present circumstances of the 
land and people, under the tyranny of Brahmanism — a natural reaction. 

(xiii.) " Buddhism is the one religion guiltless of coercion." — This is 
ceaselessly extolled. Good in itself, it may be overestimated as against 
Christianity. Cruel persecution is no more of the essence of Christianity 
than of Buddhism. Not one word or deed of Christ and His Apostles 
justifies it. The worst that can be said, with truth, against nominally- 
Christian persecution, is that it has always been a well-meant mistake. 
The disastrous consequences of the mistake have been largely due to 
the greater intensity of Christian belief, and the restless energy of the 
European, as against the lethargic Asiatic, temperament. The worst is 
ever the corruption of the best. 

(xiv.) " The type of character displayed by the rock inscriptions of 
King Asoka was a higher and sweeter type than the type of character 
displayed by the Jesus of the Gospels." — Such an opinion does the writer 
no credit, if— leaving ordinary " believers" out of account — such thinkers 
as Strauss, Renan, Mill, Goethe, Rousseau, Emerson, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, Congreve, Cassells, etc. etc., are to be accounted competent judges. 

6. But now let us turn to the other side. The following summary of the 
superior characteristics of Christianity, as compared with Buddhism, is not 
dictated by anything like contempt for the latter. The enjoyment of the 
light of noon involves no despising of the dawn. As, however, others 
besides Mr. Blatchford are now found not seldom vapouring about the 
comparative excellencies of Buddhism, it may be worth while to make 
here an enumeration of such reasons for preferring Christianity as may be 
elsewhere proved in detail when required. Every item can be sustained. 

(i.) Buddhism regards human existence as meaning only suffering. It 
is not true. Suffering is but part, and by far the lesser part, of existence, 
as Christianity acknowledges, (ii.) Buddhism is essentially pessimism, its 
highest aim being a pure negation ; whereas Christ says, " I am come 
that they may have life, and may have it in abundance." (iii.) Its " salva- 
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tion " is prohibited to those who need it most — " the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind " — for whom Christ's gospel is most tenderly concerned. 
(iv.) The essence of its "salvation " is metaphysical nihilism; whilst 
Christianity emphasises life and hope, without respect of persons, (v.) It 
ought to appeal least of all to such men as Mr. Blatchford, seeing that its 
ideal of the highest life is utter poverty and living by begging ; whereas 
Christianity calls upon every man to "work with his hands that which is 
good, that he may have whereof to give to one in need." (vi.) The 
" Sangha," or " Order " of vagrant and monastic life, is so essential that 
laymen who cannot join it — and somebody must work, or there would be 
nobody to beg from — are excluded from full " salvation." (vii.) Full 
salvation necessarily involves an ascetic life — i,e. a bare, bald existence : 
whereas Christianity insists that " God has given us all things richly to 
enjoy." (viii.) All goodness, according to Buddhism, must ultimately 
come from the selfish motive of .personal escape from suffering — i.e. from 
existence. The general reduction of human suffering is but an indirect 
consequence and secondary result of this. Practical philanthropy is 
unattempted. (ix.) No social progress is possible under Buddhism — family 
life, intellectual development, political devotion, commercial enterprise, 
being all under a ban. Christianity hallows all life by bidding all men do 
everything "to the glory of God." This last phrase, estimated without 
sneers, means to the highest wellbeing of man. (x.) Hence, the better 
the Buddhist, the worse for the community. Christian Socialism involves 
the exact opposite, (xi.) Marriage, according to Buddhism, is an evil. 
Christianity seeks to make it the purest and noblest and most useful ideal 
of human life, (xii.) Woman is underestimated by Buddhism. Buddha 
himself would not for a long time admit women into the order — and then 
predicted trouble as the result. Christ unfolds his sublimest teaching to 
an almost outcast woman, in defiance of Rabbinical precept and custom. 
" Neither male nor female, but all one in Christ," says the great Apostle, 
(xiii.) There is in Buddhism ultimately no distinction between good and evil 
— only suffering is to be considered. But all pain is not evil — and some 
pain leads to highest good, (xiv.) The doctrine of " Karma," so far as it is 
intelligible, is absolutely unjust, either as explanation of present suffering 
or enjoyment. One individual sins, another is made to suffer, (xv.) The 
" peace " of Buddhism is mere apathy, gradually degenerating into utter 
disregard of all save self, (xvi.) The doctrine of Karma is as unscientific 
as unjust, inasmuch as it contradicts what we know to be true concerning 
heredity — which the Bible everywhere anticipates and acknowledges. 

(xvii.) The secret of human misery according to Buddhism — and Mr. 
Blatchford — is ignorance. Such an assumption is false; for the worst 
deeds are done, times without number, and the greatest misery caused, 
in every age and circumstance, by those who know better, (xviii.) " The 
whole of Buddhism is, in one word, justice." The statement is untrue. 
The essence of Buddhism is escape from hopeless suffering. The essence 
of Christ's Christianity is love, but love wise enough to discern the real 
cause of greatest suffering — viz. sin — and behave accordingly. 

(xix.) " Buddhism throws every man upon his own resources, and calls 
upon him to work out his own salvation." It does not do the latter one 
whit more earnestly than the Gospel does. But by denying all possibility *d 
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of help ab extra it reduces an invigorating stimulus to a counsel of 
despair. Co-operation with both God and man, not isolation, is the 
Christian and the valid way of hope, (xx.) Hence, to Buddhism, suicide 
is no wrong, only a mistake. To Christianity it is even more sin than 
folly. (xxL) The final outlook of genuine Buddhism is the annihilation of 
humanity. The larger hope of Christianity is its evolution, both here and 
hereafter — such evolution being none the less real or inspiring as an 
outlook because we have no definiteness, nor can have as mortal beings — 
as to "what we shall be." It is enough that we all are, and shall be, in 
the hands of the Divine Father whom Christ reveals. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of comparisons. Other reasons 
may well be added, as they are by experts, to the same effect These 
will, however, suffice for the present to show cause for our declining to 
accept Mr. Blatchford's dogmatic exaltation of the Buddhist religion as 
against our own. We appreciate both the character of its Founder and 
much that is admirable in its ethics and history. But in its manifest 
inferiority on all grounds to the Gospel, we find abundant reason alike 
for personal thankfulness and for the utmost prosecution of the work of 
Christian missions. 



Since the above was written, the first number of Buddhism — an 
Illustrated Quarterly Review ', price $s. , has been issued by the " In- 
ternational Buddhist Society/ ' Rangoon Printing Works, Burma. The 
student will do well to procure this and study it for himself, as a comment 
on the above. Here is the alleged final goal of the whole " gospel of 
Buddha " 2— 

Decay must come to all that is, 
Impermanent the elements of life ! 
What has been born must cease to be; 
Surely in cessation alone is Happiness ! 

A trenchant booklet has also been published, anonymously, entitled 
The Clarion and Buddhism (Elliot Stock, yl.) t showing how in one 
important respect eleven distinguished authorities, in another fourteen, 
contradict the one author upon whom Mr. Blatchford so implicitly relies. 
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IV 

CONCLUDING SUMMARY 

Under the head of "Christian Apologies," Mr. Blatchford groups a 
number of miscellaneous topics expressive of his additional reasons for 
anti-Christian scorn. To track all these in detail, through every paragraph, 
would not only require a volume, but be unprofitably wearisome. It will, 
therefore, suffice here to notice a few of the more prominent statements, 
and to answer some of the more pertinent questions. 

i. In reference to Christianity and Civilisation, we find a satirical 
protest against the suggestion that civilisation owes Christianity any debt 
of gratitude. " Everything worth having comes from the pulpit, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the War Cry." Inasmuch as no 
Christian ever said such a foolish thing, the attempted satire falls back in the 
face of the writer. Then, scraping up once more all possible horrors from the 
past, we are asked, " Why did Christianity with its spiritual and temporal 
power permit such things to be?" The answer is simple. Because 
of the " humanism " which obscured the mind of Christ under fogs of 
mistaken zeal and practical godlessness. No single one of the specified 
horrors is due to Christianity. " Why, then, were they not abolished ? " 
For the same reason that the darkness is not "abolished" in any house 
where the windows are shut and barred. It is useless to rail at priestly 
tyranny. First find it in the New Testament. What we do find is, " Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour " — in Christ's sense — " as thyself." " We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak." Which of all the 
"horrors" reiterated would survive the faithful application of these 
principles ? What can " Socialism " say, or do, better ? 

" Similar iniquities were abolished by the spread of humane doctrine 
in India centuries before the birth of Christ." Neither statement is true, 
Similar iniquities did not exist. Those that did exist were not abolished. 
Suttee, and Thuggery, and Juggernaut horrors would be rampant in India 
to-day, had it not been for the government of this country, inspired by 
Christian sentiments. 

" My point is that the prosperity and happiness of a nation do not 
depend upon the form of religion they profess." Whoever said that it 
did ? Certainly not the Founder of Christianity. " Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say" — is plain enough. The 
character of a nation, as of an individual, is decided by the religion he or 
it practises, " put upon their native energy and intelligence, and the 
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level of freedom and knowledge to which they have attained." But 
" native energy " may work for ill unless rightly directed. And it is utterly 
false to insinuate that the Christianity of the New Testament hinders 
either freedom or intelligence. 

2. Passing to Christianity and Ethics, the writer, after eulogising 
King Asoka once more, proceeds to ascribe the ideal of human brother- 
hood " not to revelation but to evolution." I deny the assumed opposition. 
The revelation which is true works in and through evolution, and the Gospel 
of Christ is not only part of the process but the part which has, so far, 
influenced humanity more than any other. It remains to be seen whether 
a godless and deterministic Socialism will do more. 

" For countless ages universal brotherhood has existed amongst the 
bison, the swallow, and the deer, in a perfection to which humanity has 
not yet attained." An absurd misrepresentation. There never was, is, 
or will be, brotherhood among animals. Neither the bee-hive nor the ant- 
nest, either of which is far more wonderful than any community of quad- 
rupeds, shows brotherhood. Such loose talk as this leads only to con- 
fusion. " Brotherhood " is in reality only possible when also " iniquities " 
are possible that lower creatures are incapable of committing. The fact 
that human brotherhood is as yet but imperfectly developed, is at once a 
testimony to the potentiality of human nature, and to its need of some 
•' power not ourselves that makes for righteousness." So, rightly, says 
Mr. Matthew Arnold : 

" Yes, the grandeur of Christianity and the imposing and impressive 
attestation of it, if we could but worthily bring the thing out, is here ; 
in that immense experimental proof of the necessity of it, which the 
whole course of the world has steadily accumulated, and indicates to 
us as still continuing and extending. The more we trace the real law 
of Christianity's action, the grander it will seem." l 

When a writer is driven by his prejudice to quote from the Talmud 
and from the Old Testament, in proof that Christianity has nothing 
original in it, we know that the cause he advocates must be in a parlous 
condition. But one is hardly prepared for such statements as these. 
"All advance towards liberty and happiness and universal loving-kind- 
ness, has been made in defiance of Christian envy, hatred, and malice, 
Christian tyranny and persecution." Now no man can distinguish more 
keenly between nominal and real, genuine and counterfeit, than Mr. 
Blatchford, when it pleases him. Why, with all his protestations of 
honesty and sincerity, does it not please him here ? Why does he allow 
his hatred of Christianity to blind him to the impossibility of Christian 
hatred ? Every child knows that the latter is no more thinkable than a 
round square. And to shuffle with the merely professed as if it were the 
same as the actual, is no more excusable than to present a forged cheque 
for payment as though it were genuine. It is indeed immoral. 

"After fighting fiercely to defeat the advance of humanity, after 
slaying and cursing the noblest sons and daughters of the ages, the 
defeated Christians now claim to have conquered the fields they have lost, 
to have bestowed the benefits they have denied, to have evolved the 

1 Literature and Dogma, Cheap Edition, p. 114. 
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civilisation they have maimed and damned. As a Democrat, a Humanist, 
and a Socialist, I join my voice to the indignant chorus which denies these 
claims." Well — as a man of truth and honour, and a Christian, I too 
"join my voice to the indignant chorus" of those who avow that such 
factitious and one-eyed rhodomontade as this disgraces the cause in whose 
advocacy it is penned. For it is equally false in insinuation and in fact. 

3. One looks, of course, for something to be said about The Success of 
Christianity. The whole case, with a conciseness which Gibbon might 
have envied, is despatched in two and a half pages. Gibbon's fifteenth 
chapter is, we know, prolonged by some attempt at honest discrimination. 
But can this, in any degree, be attributed to a writer who says 
"Christianity overcame opposition by murdering or cursing all who 
resisted its advance ? " Or this : " Wherever the Christian religion was 
successful the martyr fires burned, and the devilish instruments of torture 
were in use." The word I have italicised embodies an utter falsehood. 
What is really meant is, we may suppose, " the shadow of the fanatical 
priest, that half-demented sneak, coward, and assassin." But can any 
man " claim " to be honest, and identify this ideal with the Christianity 
of the New Testament ? 

A string of questions is then appended by way of showing that 
Christianity is a "ghastly heart-breaking failure." It may be well to 
answer these plainly. " Is Christianity the rule of life in America and 
Europe ? " Alas ! only in part. If it were wholly so, the evils at which 
Mr. Blatchford professes to be so indignant would have no existence. " Are 
the masses of people who accept it peaceful, virtuous, chaste, spiritually- 
minded, prosperous, happy?" Such a question is sheer mockery. Mr. 
Blatchford knows well, and boasts elsewhere, that "the masses of the 
people " do not accept the Christian rule. If they did, truly, they would 
be all these and more. But the facts are, to quote the latest from Mr. 
McCabe, that "three-fourths of the population of the United States own 
no spiritual influence ; thirty millions of the population of France have no 
religion ; the churches have ceased to influence two-thirds of the people 
of this country." Or, as Mr. Chas. Booth put it, " The religious societies 
of London, the churches and the preachers, do not affect in the slightest 
degree the life of London, either for good or ill : people just leave them 
alone." And this is what Mr. Blatchford calls " accepting " Christianity ! 
One moment boasting that England is not Christian, and the next 
moment blaming Christianity for its evils. Is this logic — or fairness ? 
As if it had not been said with unmistakable plainness from the beginning, 
"Not every one that saithunto me < Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven." 

Again: "Are their national laws based upon its ethics?" Only in 
part — thanks to the Secularists of every age. But it would be immeasur- 
ably better if they were. "Are their international politics guided by 
the Sermon on the Mount ?" No — thanks to the unbelief which permits 
human pride and selfishness to run riot under the name of patriotism. 
"Are their noblest and most Christlike men and women most revered and 
honoured?" Not always — thanks to human secular passion, aided and 
abetted by the gibes of the coarser and the cynicisms of the more cultured 
unbelief. " Is the Christian religion loved and respected by those outside 
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its pale?" It depends who they are. "Are London and Paris, New 
York and St Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, and Rome, centres 
of holiness, and of sweetness and light?" Surely a disingenuous 
question. Is any one of these a Christian city ? If they were Christian 
indeed, then they would be, could not but be, " centres of sweetness and 
light." It is because their real Christianness is blighted by unbelief, and 
blasted by secular passion, together trampling under foot the mind of 
Christ, that they are little better than ancient Rome, or Athens, or 
Corinth, or Babylon, or Nineveh. Such betterness as does exist — foi 
those who know where to look for it — is mainly due to the diffused 
influence of Jesus. The intellectual life of old Rome was as vigorous as 
that of Paris to-day, and its sanitation more perfect than that of modern 
London, when — to quote Matthew Arnold — 

On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell, 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 

•• From Glasgow to Johannesburg, from Bombay to San Francisco, is 
God or Mammon king ? " And if Mammon is, whose fault is it ? The 
fault of the real Christianity whose essence is the " mind that was in 
Christ Jesus " ? With the New Testament in our hands the suggestion 
is shameful in its falsity. If all that modern Rationalism can do by 
way of belittling the influence of Christianity on earth, is to identify it 
with its opposite, no argument is required to show that its case is lost. 

4. It is of course an easy thing to sneer at the non-fulfilment of 
Christ* s Prophecy concerning his " second coming." Any child can 
suggest a question in six lines which would require sixty pages to answer. 
It is neither possible nor necessary here to summarise the views of 
Christian scholars and thinkers hereupon. There are plenty of com- 
mentaries on the " Gospels of Matthew and Luke," which may be left to 
dispose of Mr. Blatchford's attempt to fasten delusion or deception upon 
the character of Christ in this respect. 1 

5. In regard to The Universality of Religious Belief, we have quoted 
above the deliberate judgment of an expert like Prof. Tiele, which we 
must be content to think is of more weight than any amount of assertions 
from the Editor of The Clarion. Whilst as to the " many young people 
who," he alleges, " are gentle and sweet and merry and dutiful, and 
yet entirely free from spiritual hunger," we need no more to belittle 
their good points than to overlook their deficiencies. Many lambs are 
"gentle, sweet, and merry," and many horses "dutiful" without com- 
plaint. But there is quite as much reason as there ever was to say 
to men and women, "Be ye not as the horse or as the mule, which have 

1 See especially -.—Outline of Christian Theology (pp. 436-48), Dr. W. N. Clarke 
(T. & T. Clark). The Parousia, Dr. J. S. Russell (Isbister). The Christ has come, 
E. Hampden Cook, M.A. (Simpkin). Into the larger question of prophecy in general, 
in regard to which this writer says that he "could fill many pages with unfulfilled 
prophecies from the Old and New Testament," it is impossible to enter here. But 
the sincere student may be well referred to the volume upon Old Testament Prophecy, by 
the late Dr. A. B. Davidson (T. & T. Clark), enbodying ■• the final results of forty 
years strenuous thinking." 
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no understanding." One fails to see how the cause of " Rationalism " 
can be advanced by the assumption that a man is of no greater capacity 
than a sheep. To the quadrupeds around us, certainly, " Heaven and 
Hell are meaningless abstractions, God and the soul are problems they 
with quiet cheerfulness leave time to solve." Just so. But it was 
John Stuart Mill who said, and truly, that "it is better to be a man 
dissatisfied than a pig satisfied.' ' Certainly every Christian's hope for his 
children is that they will, as such, "face the spectres of the mind," 
and so far at least "lay them" as to rise through the very struggle 
into a realm of character which the "meek-eyed cow and frisky calf" 
will have to leave for ever unattained and unattainable. 

6. "Is Christianity the only ho£et" asks Mr. Blatchford, with 

all the seeming simplicity of a child, but all the crudity of one who 

has only made such a hasty study of Christian doctrines as is needful 

to pour scorn upon them. If during the twenty years of his boasted 

isolation from and contempt for the churches, he had had enough 

sympathy to learn more concerning them, he would perhaps not have 

written what we find here. Christians of to-day are no more responsible 

for the theological views of their forefathers than men of science are 

for the mistakes of their predecessors. No Christian believer says " that 

there never was a good man before Christ died." This writer ought 

at least to know how the Old Testament characters whom he so reviles 

are regarded by Christian faith. "And that Socrates and Buddha and 

many thousands of millions of men, women, and children, before Christ 

and after, have been lost." Certainly Christianity neither affirms nor 

involves such a thing. "But I see no escape from the dilemma. If 

only Christ can save, about twelve hundred millions of our fellow 

creatures will be lost. If men can be saved without Christ, then Christ 

is not our only Saviour." There is no real dilemma here at all, because 

each horn of it is fictitious. It does not follow that the world's millions 

are lost, if Christ only can save. To prove that, it would have to be 

made sure that Christ can only save those who in this life hear 

the whole truth concerning Him. Millions do not so hear, but they 

are no more " lost " than are all little children who die in infancy. 

Nor does the other assertion hold good. The Gospel certainly does 

affirm that men cannot be saved without Christ. But that no more involves 

the exclusion of other saviours, in a lesser sense, than it excluded apostles 

in the primitive Church. When we are asked, "Are there no good 

nor happy nor worthy men and women to-day outside the pale of the 

Christian Churches ? " — we answer without hesitation that the question 

is superfluous, for no thoughtful Christian for a moment doubts the 

reality of the goodness or happiness, although he is obliged to estimate 

it differently from the non-Christian. But it is false to say that " there 

are none so abjectly afraid of death as Christians are." The only truth 

in the insinuation is that Christians face death more thoughtfully than 

those of whom the Psalmist said, " There are jio pangs in their death, 

but their strength is firm." Such callousness is undoubtedly more 

like that of animals, but scarcely a lofty human virtue. Whilst as to 

the millions of men and women to-day who are not Christians, if it is 

asked, " Do they live worse, or die worse, or bear trouble worse, than 
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those who accept the Christian faith ? " — no exact reply is possible 
concerning such vast masses. But so far as observation in the large 
cities of England for thirty years is reliable, I should say, deliberately, 
they do. 

But let us face one more pseudo-dilemma. " Do you not know as 
a matter of fact, that it is as well in this world, and shall be as well 
hereafter, with a good Buddhist, or Jew, or Agnostic, as with a good 
Christian? Do you deny that? If so, tell me what punishment you 
think will be inflicted, here or hereafter, upon a good man who does not 
accept Christianity ? If you do not deny it, then on what grounds do you 
claim that Christ is the Saviour of all mankind, and that ' only in Christ 
we are made whole ? ' " We certainly deny the above, as Christians, 
in regard to this world. As to hereafter, the question of " punishment" 
does not in the least concern us. For our faith assures us that, " The 
Father hath committed all judgment to the Son." And when, in our 
helplessness and perplexity, the question of the fate of unbelieving humanity 
after death is thrust upon us, we know at least this, that for all earth's 
millions, as for ourselves, there could be no truer or tenderer judge than 
the Christ of the Gospels. And we claim that He is " the " Saviour of 
all mankind — without denouncing any other teacher who is manifestly 
good— on the same grounds as we claim that the sun is " the " light of 
our physical world, whatever may sometimes be the value of moon and 
stars. 

7. The section upon Spiritual Discernment is practically a personal 
discussion with Archdeacon Wilson. Herein the latter is well able to 
take care of himself. We need, therefore, only concern ourselves here 
with the usual " claim." In the present case it is, " That ideas relating 
to spiritual things must be weighed by the same faculties as ideas relating 
to material things. That is to say, man can only judge in religious 
matters as he judges in all other matters, by his reason." Here the real 
issue is confused in a word. Is it true that man "judges in all other 
matters by his reason?" If it were, there would be a very serious re- 
duction in the "matters" of our human life, such as, I venture to say, 
would scarcely leave it worth the living. For even in things wholly and 
only human, he who professes to judge of all truth, and love, and poetry, 
and personality, by reason alone, does but prove himself to be a charlatan. 
Mr. Blatchford has not a little to say concerning human love. But what 
is the love worth which can be "judged" — decided, experienced, appreci- 
ated, reciprocated — by reason alone ? The faculty whereby we affirm that 
a thing is what it is, or that two and two make four, is well in its place, 
as Jesus said. 1 But it were a poor thing to make a house into a home, 
or bind together human hearts. So whether Rationalism despises poetry 
or not, I submit that the philosophy is as good as the poetry, when we 
quote : 

If e'er when faith had fall'n asleep, 

I heard a voice, " Believe no more," 
And heard an ever-breaking shore, 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

1 Luke xii. 57. 
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A warmth within the breast would melt 

The freezing reason's colder part ; 

And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, "I have felt." 

But apart from poetry the whole question, " To what faculty then is 
revelation addressed ? " certainly merits careful reply. And seeing that 
the metaphysics of the case cannot be entered upon here, I specially refer 
the thoughtful reader to Dr. Illingsworth's recent book upon Reason and 
Revelation? where he will find good grounds for the Christian position 
that "It is absolutely rational, therefore, to recognise that a revelation 
of God could not be primarily addressed to our reason. On the other 
hand, a revelation which exhibits God as loving us and demanding our 
response to His love, is addressed to the emotions and the will." 

There is thus no need to " invent a spiritual faculty " for the discern- 
ment of spiritual truth. All that is necessary is to apprehend that the 
appeal is to the whole human personality, consisting of reason, emotion, 
will, and not to reason alone. It is not true to say that " a spiritual 
truth is neither more nor less than a mental idea." For it is more — even 
in this, that it involves the appreciation and reciprocation of love. And 
the love which is no more than a mental idea is not love at all. The love 
which is merely " an idea originating in the brain, and can only be 
discerned or judged or understood by an act of reason performed by the 
brain/' is but a rationalistic cartoon of the reality. We have not the 
least objection, as Christians, to the dictum that " it is facts and logic 
we want, not rhetoric." Only the facts must not be cooked and sifted 
to suit a pre-determined Determinism, but must include the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, concerning both the human and 
the Divine. And a life which has nothing in it beyond mere "facts and 
logic," as intellectual processes, is not even human, let alone Christian. 

8. Under the title of Some other Apologies, Mr. Blatchford asks a few 
other questions which call for answer, and makes some other statements 
which need correcting. " How comes it that the treatment of the poor 
by the rich is better amongst Jews than amongst Christians ? " First, the 
statement, as a whole, is untrue. The most ghastly "sweating" of 
modern times is done by and to Jews. Some Jews are kind to some otjier 
Jews on grounds of national clannishness. Christian Churches always 
care for the poorer members of their communities. More tender and 
practical care is shown towards the poor by wealthy Christians, as a rule, 
than by any others in civilisation. The amount of it is unknown and 
immeasurable. " How did it fare with the poor all over Europe in the 
centuries when Christianity was at the zenith of its power ? " Christianity 
has never yet arrived at its " zenith." But even under ecclesiasticism, the 
condition of the poor was better than had been the case during paganism.* 
Whilst all the Socialism on earth has never known such a list of self- 
sacrificing benefactors of the poor as the Christian Fathers — Cyprian, 
Basil, Ephraim, Chrysostom, Augustine, Ambrose, Martin, Hilary, and 

1 Macmillan, p. 185. The quotation needs the context, but may stand. 
* Cf. Social Results of Early Christianity % Schmidt (Isbister), pp. 254-6, 326, 436-43, 
456. 
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a host of others. Nor is there any practical philanthropy on earth to-day 
equal to that of the Christian Churches. " How is it we have twelve 
millions of Christians on the verge of starvation in England to-day, with 
a Church rolling in wealth, and an aristocracy decadent from luxury and 
self-indulgence ?" The allegation is untrue. There are not "twelve 
millions of Christians " in such condition. If they were Christians, vast 
numbers of them would be in a fairly good position. The Church, whether 
established or free, is not, as a whole, " rolling in wealth." Vast numbers 
of its officials are poorer than Mr. Blatchford. Whether those in the 
Church who are wealthy are doing all that they could and should, depends 
upon the degree of their Christianness. If they are half Agnostics, then 
probably they only half believe that " it is more blessed to give than to 
receive." As to the luxurious " aristocracy," for the most part they 
make no pretence at Christianness. To lay their indolent and haughty 
selfishness, therefore, at the door of Christianity, is sheer perversity. 
" How is it that the gulf between rich and poor in such Christian capitals 
as New York, London, and Paris, is so wide and deep ? " Because they 
are not Christian, as the editor of The Clarion very well knows, and else- 
where loudly boasts. But to revel first in their unchristianness, and then 
denounce them as Christian, is a strange specimen of the " logic " which 
is said to be so much wanted. Moreover, to use every possible means to 
scout, and flout, and scorn, and revile the Christian faith, and then 
complain that the rich do not treat the poor as the New Testament enjoins, 
savours much more of prejudice and mockery than of truth and sympathy. 

After which the following statement scarcely surprises us. " Let us 
look at the truest and best form of Christianity and ask what it is doing. 
It is preaching about sin, sin, sin." There is abundant reason, as every 
daily paper testifies, for all the preaching about sin, and more. But to 
imply that this is all that true Christianity is doing to-day, is simply 
a slander of which the writer ought to be ashamed, even if he is not 
" It is praying to God to do for man what man ought to do for himself, 
what man can do for himself, what man must do for himself." The state- 
ment is false in itself, but it is — note the italics — a remarkable assertion 
after all the reiteration above, that " Man can only do what God enables 
him to do," and that is nothing but follow out his heredity and yield to 
his environment. No wonder that an author with such a twist in his 
"logic" should be far enough gone in self-delusion to print such a 
reversal of all truth as this : "It is the belief in free will, in sin, and in 
a Heavenly Father and a future recompense, that leads the Christian 
wrong, and causes him to mistake the shadow for the substance." 

9. Under the heading Counsels of Despair, the writer appears to 
think that he has pulverised the believer who says, " If you take from us 
our religion, what have you to offer but counsels of despair." This is 
pronounced "not a very moral reply," because "to a moral man the 
right and the truth would matter, but the cost would not" Hence the 
Christian must give up everything at the bidding of the Rationalist, 
without asking such questions as the above, on pain of being immoral. 
It is possible that some unwary ones may be deceived by this specious 
shuffle, but they ought not to be. For it is perfectly plain that, when fairly 
considered, the very essence of this most proper question is the demand 
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for truth and right. The man who has a key that opens an important 
lock, has a right to demand that before he throws it away at a stranger's 
bidding, the newly proffered key shall be shown to fit and work as well. 
The truth in this case is a truth of experience, and the right is a right of 
reason. Only a lunatic would do otherwise. No doubt it is easy for the 
agnostic cynic to say, "Your experience is all moonshine, and Christianity 
is no clue to the problems of human nature." But these are the matters 
to be proved, not to be assumed. The assumption that the believer in 
Christ is immoral unless he gives up without a murmur all that he knows 
to be true and feels to be right, for the sake of what the Agnostic himself 
avows he does not know, is an absurdity which would be comic if it were 
not for the tragedy behind it. But is this the agnostic conclusion 
" Let us then do our duty here, try to be happy here, try to make others 
happy here, and when the curtain lifts for us — we shall see " ? If it be, 
then every Agnostic ought to become Christian without delay. For not 
only is this — writ larger — the Christian ideal, but Christianity shows as 
Agnosticism does not and cannot, both why and how all this should be 
done. 

10. In some respects the last section, upon The Parting of the Ways, 
is to the Christian reader the most trying of all. Not that we grudge the 
writer at all his definition of " Humanism " as equivalent to Determinism 
plus Socialism plus Rationalism. Only, even as a Humanist, he might be 
consistent with his own dictum, that " There is no such thing as human 
infallibility. ,, Whereas the assumption of infallibility not only permeates 
the whole, but shouts at us, even as we close the book, " Besides, gentle- 
men, Christianity is not true." 

Putting that, however, aside, with a smile of pity, there are some asser- 
tions which certainly can only a merit a frown — for they are as false as 
false can be. Let us, in closing our painful task, set down a few of these 
as gently as is consistent with the truth. 

" Christianity concerns itself with God and man, putting God first and 
man last." — The intended implication in this word "last" is utterly un- 
warranted. There is no "last" in the two "great commandments." 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart," is rightly the first. 
But that there is neither exclusion nor contempt of man in it, is manifest 
to every honest hearer from what immediately follows, "And the second 
is like unto it — viz. this, thou shalt love thy fellow man as thou lovest 
thyself." What " concern " can " Humanism " show, equal to this ? 

" Humanism concerns itself solely with man, so that man in its first 
and last care." — To suggest that this is superior to the former, as an ideal, 
is doubly false. For the conception of human nature and its needs is 
degrading, being based upon the Haeckelian estimate of man as a mere 
" placental mammal," a comparative " infusorium." At best, Humanism 
lacks the force of a Divine command. It is not even necessarily duty. It 
rests simply with the option of each individual whether he shall make any 
man beyond himself his " first and last care." Christ's Gospel not only 
creates the broadest and highest ideal of philanthropy, but insists upon it 
with the most solemn as well as tender sanctions. " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me." 

" The Christian religion divides its service and love between God and 
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and great, and ghastly, and incurable crucifixion brought about and 
actually perpetrated? I answer "deliberately and calmly " by drink 
and gambling. Yet about this colossal evil, which, in Queen Victoria's 
reign, cost this country more than ^7,000,000,000, and still means a loss 
of nearly ^200,000,000 in a single year, this would-be philanthropist says 
not a word. Although judges, statesmen, doctors, and all who are 
brought into close contact with the people, are agreed — to quote The 
Times — that " the use of strong drink produces more idleness, disease, 
want, and misery, than all other causes put together." Of it, however, 
and its twin curse — which do the actual "crucifixion" more than any 
other agency in civilisation — we have in this tirade about "tears and 
pity " no mention whatever ! To characterise such talk as cant is but too 
mild an epithet 

(v.) Yet once more : " Without pity and without help." — Is this true ? 
I cannot answer for unbelief. It may be as heartless as this represents, 
though one would hope otherwise. But I can answer for Christian belief. 
And to say nothing of the pity without measure and the help without end 
which is always flowing out the heart of the churches — whatever their 
faults may be — towards the poor and needy, the distressed and fallen, 
there are facts overwhelmingly enough and to spare in London alone, in 
the London City Mission, in the West End Wesleyan Mission, in the 
Social Wing of the Salvation Army, to stamp this wild assertion of the 
book before us as the utmost libel that could possibly be put into as 
many words. 

(vi.) " But this is not a humane and civilised nation, and never will 
be while it accepts Christianity as its religion." — No doubt, for once, 
our friend thinks he is right. Others, not pledged to Determinism, may 
prefer the opinion of Goethe quoted above. That our nation is only 
partly "humane and civilised," we shall all agree. Although I do not 
see why, to please any number of Socialists, we should deny or revile 
the good that unquestionably does obtain. That the Christianity of the 
churches is faulty I have acknowledged for many years, with a plainness 
which I have reason to believe has cost me not a little. But whatever 
their faults, the hope of the future, one may earnestly protest, lies not 
in their abolition but in their evolution. It would seem to be as certain as 
all history, science, observation, and experience can make anything, that 
this writer's Haeckelian Humanism has failure writ large upon its brow. 
This dramatically printed list of " poverty, ignorance, crime, idleness, 
war, slavery, hate, envy, pride, greed, gluttony, vice," is merely the 
New Testament "works of the flesh" in other forms. Inasmuch as 
they come out of the heart of man, the heart of man alone can never 
cure them. Here I can but put a world into a sentence in saying that 
the hope of the future is in Christian Socialism. 1 

7. Mr. Blatchford concludes with an outburst of fury against Christian 
"holiness," in regard to which he afterwards avows thai he "cannot 

1 The reader who would pursue this further, will find plentiful guidance in the following 
works '.—Christ and Economics, Dr. Stubbs (Isbister). Practical Christian Sociology, 
Dr. Krafts (Funk & Wagnall). The Church and Town Problems, Prof. Moore Ede (Cam- 
bridge University Press). The Church and New Century Problems, Hocking, etc. 
(Wells Gardner). Social and Present Day Problems, F. W. Farrar (H odder & Stoughton). 
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take back a word." It is a fine specimen of the "bounteous friendly 
feeling " in which he considers that this book is written, that he de- 
scribes all who listen to Dr. Horton as having "blinkered eyes and 
blunted souls." But, with the briefest comment, we will let the reader 
judge for himself as to the spirit of the " Humanism " represented in 
in this "Rationalistic" crusade. 

" Holiness ! — Holiness in the Strand, in Piccadilly, in Houndsditch, 
in Park Lane, in Somerstown and the Mint, in Westminster, in Fleet 
Street, and on 'Change." — Yes ! I reply; in all these, if ever in full and 
true sense this nation is to be " humane and civilised." 

" Holiness ! — In a world given over to robbery, to conquest, to vanity, 
to ignorance, to humbug, to the worship of the golden calf!" — Yes! 
For there is no other effectual remedy, civilisation itself being witness. 

" Holiness ! — With twelve millions of our workers on the verge of 
famine, with rich fools and richer rogues lording it over nations of un- 
taught and half-fed dupes and drudges." — Yes! For then nominal 
" workers," so often lazy and drunken, would be real workers, sober 
and industrious, whilst fools and rogues would be no more. 

" Holiness ! — With a recognised establishment of manufactured paupers, 
cripples, criminals, idlers, dunces, and harlots." — Yes! For then these 
could no longer be "manufactured," and the truly pitiful would be 
really pitied. 

" Holiness ! — In a garden of weeds, a hotbed of lies, where hypnotised 
saints sing psalms and worship ghosts, while dogs and horses are pam- 
pered and groomed and children are left to rot, to hunger, and to 
sink into crime, or shame, or the grave." — Yes ! For all this human 
shame and misery comes to pass for lack of holiness. 

"Holiness! — For shame. The word is obnoxious. It has stood so 
long for craven fear, for exotistical (sic) inebriation, for selfish retirement 
from the trials and buffets and dirty work of the world." — The obnoxious- 
ness is in the mind of the man who thus calls good evil. The " shame " is 
in such misrepresentation, when the means of ascertaining the truth are 
close by. Or is it moral, knowingly to treat the sham as the real ? 

" Holiness ! — The people are being robbed. The people are being 
cheated. The people are being lied to. The people are being despised, 
and neglected, and ruined body and soul." — And all for want of holiness. 
All as impossible with holiness as darkness is impossible in sunshine. 

" Holiness ! — And you will find some of the greatest rascals and most 
impudent liars in the 'synagogues' of the cities." — Not because Mr. 
Blatchford says so. But if so, simply because they lack holiness. 

"Holiness .'—Give us common sense and common honesty, and 'a 
steady supply of men and women who can be trusted with small sums.' "— 
Yes ! But of all these the very surest guarantee is true holiness. 

' ' Holiness ! — Talk of saving sinners. Our duty is not to save sinners but 
to prevent their regular manufacture, their systematic manufacture in the 
interests of holy, and respectable, and successful, and superior persons." 
— The assertion is as false as the sneer is unwarranted. Sinners cannot 
be manufactured. In the degree in which environment is degrading, it 
is due to the lack and scorn of holiness, such as is here exhibited, which 
permits the maxim " Everybody for himself and the devil take the hind- 
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most" to prevail, and chokes out the working principle of genuine Chris* 
tianity — '• Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." 

*' Holiness ! — Cant, rant, and fustian ! The nations are rotten withe 
dirty pride, and dirty greed, and mean lying, and petty ambition, and 
sickly sentimentality." Yes ! And all absolutely impossible if only the mem 
and women who make nations were holy. Truth is better than expletives.. 

" Holiness ! — I should be ashamed to show my face at Heaven's gates- 
and say I came from such a contemptible planet.' ' — Yes ! And it is the 
very purpose and result of holiness to lift a man, or a world, out of the: 
contemptible into the noble. 

" Holiness I — Your religion does not make it. Its ethics are too weak,, 
its theories too unsound, its transcendentalism is too thin." — These last 
estimates are matters for consideration, assuredly not to be settled by the 
issue of any "bull" from the Blatchfordian Vatican. But now we have 
a real dilemma. If holiness be so good as is here implied — such " higher 
toned" goodness, as Prof. Seeley says — why all the preceding furious, 
contumely heaped upon it ? But if it merits all such fulminations, how 
can any religion be " too weak " or " too thin " to make it ? 



Alas ! the emergent truth from all this verbal " sound and fury " is only 
too plain. It is but mistaken zeal working itself up into mad rhapsody. 
The pity is to see the prostitution of such powers. 

For let no man deceive himself. If Christianity is " retreating," it is in a 
forward direction. If the churches are " tottering to decay," it is a decay* 
of which the essence is greater numbers, wider knowledge, clearer doctrine,. 
larger sympathy, wiser adaptation, better machinery, a higher ideal, more 
unselfish service. Every one of these admits of absolute £roof in fact. 
The findings of the recent religious census in London are, and ought to 
be, saddening to Christian workers, but they are very far from paralysing. 
Such comparative failure is no doubt partly — though only partly— due to 
the Christian lack of true holiness, expressing itself in many ways. 
But however much forms of thought and speech may change, there was 
never in the history of Christianity a more hopeful outlook than there is 
to-day. Lest this should be accounted mere assertion, a few reliable facts, 
as to the leading sections of the Universal Church, may fittingly be 
quoted by way of illustration and conclusion. 

The Anglican Church now provides sittings in churches for 7,127,83$ 
persons, as against 4,289,883 a century ago. Its communicants now are 
2,050,718, as against 1,920,140 ^ve years since. It has 2,919,413 Sunday 
scholars, as against 2,873,002 in 1897. 

Taking the Free Churches generally, as consisting especially ot 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists of all branches,, 
the growth is phenomenal. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
they provided 881,290 sittings; now there are 8,171,666. The number of 
communicants now is 2,010,530, being an increase of 28,000 during last 
year only. Of Sunday scholars they have 3,389,848, which is for the year 
an increase of 68,309. 

Glancing at each separately, we find that Congregationalists have now 
1,750,138 sittings, 454,637 church members, 704,745 Sunday scholars, 

13 
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3,147 ministers, 5,273 lay preachers, every department showing a marked 
increase during the last ten years. An even greater increase is 
recorded amongst the Baptists, who now have 1,368,666 sittings — an 
increase of 21,000 upon last year— 388,357 members, 557,635 Sunday 
scholars, 2,117 ministers. 

In regard to Wesley an Methodism, the present number of members is 
468,098, an increase on the year of nearly 5,000, with a corresponding 
increase in junior members of more than 4,000. With reference to pro- 
viding accommodation for worship, the increase on the year for all the 
Methodist bodies has been remarkable. The accurate figures are, 
Wesleyans 32,000, Primitives 14,000, Methodist Free Churches 14,000. 
But this statement gives no idea of the recent and prospective develop- 
ment of the Wesleyan Church in these respects. From official information 
it may be affirmed that during the last ten years the " Chapel Committee "' 
— which severely investigates every case — has sanctioned the erection of 
1,005 buildings for worship, that is nearly two a week, at a cost of more 
than two millions sterling. Then, during the last six years, " Schemes 
have been submitted to the Committee reaching an expenditure of three 
and a half millions. And this besides the large amount of money ex- 
pended on the great Mission Halls in city centres, some twenty of which 
have been, or are now being, built at a cost of over half a million. There 
is not a single case of failure in this department. The Halls are crowded 
as soon as they are open, and they remain crowded. We are also building 
Sunday schools on a scale never before approached in our history. And 
whilst all this has been going on, large sums of money have been raised 
for the extinction of debt. In every district in Methodism,* schemes, some 
of them of great magnitude, are being undertaken." 

Or suppose we turn to the Salvation Army, which is so often the target 
for the sneers of unbelief. The following list is official : 
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Corps or Stations ... 


••• ••• 
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• • • 


3,1*4 


••• 


7,553 


Officers 


• •• ••• 


• •• 


• • • 


10,791 


••• 


13,557 


Periodicals ... 


• • • •• • 


• #• 


• • • 


43 


... 


63 


Total annual circulation 


• • • • • ■ 


• • • 


33, 


,685,780 


5o, 


000,000 


Languages in which literature is published 


... 


14 


... 


24 


Languages in which the gospel is preached 


... 


24 


... 


3i 


Food Depots and Shelters 


••• •• • 


• • • 


... 


53 


... 


169 


Factories 


•t« ••• 


• •• 


... 


17 


••• 


58 


Labour Bureaux 


• • • • • • 


• a • 


... 


17 


••• 


24 


Farm Colonies ... 


••• • • • 


• • • 


... 


6 


••• 


13 


Rescue Homes 


••• «*t 


• • • 


... 


48 


... 


120 


Slum Stations 


• •• • • • 


• •• 


... 


64 


•■• 


128 


Prison Gate Homes... 


• •• ••• 


• • • 


... 


12 


... 


16 


Bandsmen 


• • • ••• 


• • • 


• •• 


12,596 


••• 


17,170 


Local Officers (i.e. unpaid officials) 


• a • 


... 


22,476 


... 


45,73o 
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Nor is this all, for the very same progress is manifest in America. 
Here is the statement published in the press : 

" Seven years ago," said Mr. Booth Tucker, who looked thin and 
pale and sad after his recent bereavement, " we had 700 institutions 
in this country ; now we have 900. Then we had 2,000 officers ; now 
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we have 3,280. Then we were sheltering nightly over 600 persons ; 
now we shelter nightly over 10,000. At that period we were dis- 
tributing, in relief for the poor, 20,000 dollars a year ; now we are 
spending 800,000 dollars." 

Let any one who is not hopelessly sunk in cynicism estimate the 
amount of help thus afforded to the needy of all sorts, through such 
agencies as these, and say what the new-fangled "Humanism" of 
Mr. Blatchford is doing, or what the temper it represents has ever done, 
even approaching such real "enthusiasm of humanity." 1 And it is 
especially to be observed that none of this genuine philanthropy can be 
attributed to state patronage, or class privileges, or vested interests. It 
is wholly the work of poor men and women possessed by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. And there is no parallel to it in the whole history of civilisation. 

Inasmuch, also, as we are continually being assured that the Bible 
is now obsolete, it may be well to mention that last year the Bible Society 
alone issued 997,720 Bibles, 1,491,887 New Testaments, 3,454,168 portions. 
That is, in the words of the official report,* " Our total issues during the 
past year have been 876,534 copies in advance of the unprecedented total 
announced in 1902." The centenary of the Society is just about to be 
celebrated (March 1904). "Since its first birthday it has spent nearly 
fourteen millions sterling, and it has circulated more than 180,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures in 370 different languages and dialects." I must 
refer to the Report mentioned, to " show how the society has not laboured 
in vain or spent its strength for nought." 



Yet in face of all the foregoing — with much more which might truthfully 
be added — and all that it represents of brain and heart, nothing is more 
common in Agnostic and Rationalist ephemeral literature, than the 
assertion that the Bible is done with, that the Churches are failing, that, 
of course, all Christian answers to unbelief are "ignominious failures," 
and that we may "confidently look forward to the disappearance of 
theology altogether," and the substitution of Buddhism or Confucianism. 8 
One journal, indeed, goes so far as to opine that, in face of the modern 
" intellectual revolt " — " the interest lies not in the question, ' How will the 
Churches suppress the insurrection ? ' but in the question, ' In what terms 
will the Churches frame the inevitable document of surrender?' " Such 
a suggestion really turns the tragedy of sincere unbelief into the comedy 
of Rationalistic self-conceit. 

Well, we have no power, as Christians, to prevent such vapourings, 
nor do we desire it. But we may suggest that, in the face of facts, they 
are all alike somewhat childish. The wish no doubt is father to the 
thought. But in this world wishes, whether good or bad, are poor 
prophecies. And the history of past vaticinations concerning the death 
and burial of Christianity, is by no means encouraging to the present-day 
prophets of " Humanism." 

1 The reader would do well to compare the famous chapter under this title in Prot 
Seeley's Ecce Homo, Popular Edition, pp. 147-61. 

* See especially The Conquests of the Bible, recently published by the Society. 
8 So Mr. McCabe is reported as having suggested recently at Essex Hall. 
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No believer will suggest that Christian Churches and people are aB 
that they should be. This is not the place, however, to show wherein they 
fail. But with all the comparative failure of Christian Churches in the age 
in which we live, there is yet in Christendom a beating heart of truth and 
goodness which never ceases to justify both its existence and its claims. 
Of this, those who hold themselves aloof with boastful scorn, may well 
know nothing. But the facts remain. Great indeed — tragic, if oar 
friends prefer it so — is the need, amongst those who bear Christ's name, 
for the larger development of His justice, and sympathy, and unselfish- 
ness, and loving-kindness. Yet there is enough of " facts and logic," of 
intellectual truth, of moral purity, of spiritual reality, of practical altruism, 
in a word, of that genuine holiness, or " higher- toned goodness," which is 
the distinctive aim of Christian faith, to warrant still the words with which 
Butler closed his famous Analogy, " If this be a just account of things, 
and yet men can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk 
and act as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood, there is no 
reason to think they would alter their behaviour to any purpose, though 
there were a demonstration of its truth.' 1 

May every Christian, at least, who reads these lines, heed the Apostolic 
injunction, " Be on the alert ; stand firm in the faith ; acquit yourselves 
like men ; be strong. Let all that you do be done from motives of love." x 

Meanwhile, so far as the book is concerned, which it has been our painful 
duty here to controvert, no reply can possibly be so effective as the authorfe 
own answer to himself. On p. 197, as elsewhere, he intimates that in this 
country, we have a sad amount of " poverty, ignorance, crime, idleness, war^ 
slavery, hate, envy, pride, greed, gluttony, vice." And in the Preface (p. uc) 
he tells the British people " you are a mercenary, self-indulgent, frivolous, 
boastful, blood-guilty mob of heathens." That is a very dark picture ; and 
there is all too much truth in it. But what is the explanation of it all ? He 
himself tells us. " It is very evident that our own English ideals are anH- 
Christian and that our commercial, foreign, and social affairs are run on 
^////-Christian lines." But if this be so, then the cure is plain as the light of 
day. The logic is simplicity itself. All the evils which he laments — though 
not one whit more than we do — arise from the anti-Christian nature of 

m 

modern ideals and practices. And yet this very a*A'-Christianness is 
precisely what he is so eager not only to perpetuate but to increase 1 Can 
any conceivable action be more self- contradictory? 

It is unanswerably manifest that if the evil be £*tf-Christian» then the 
good of the present and the hope of the future are alike to be found in the 
truly Christian ideal and practice. Judged, therefore, by his own words* 
this writer ought to be one of the most earnest workers in endeavouring to} 
make the whole world Christian. 

1 z Cor. xvl 13, Weymouth. 
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